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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 


The  Central  Church.  | 

On  Sabbath,  the  13th  of  Juue,  the  Central  , 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Pliiladelphia  celebrat-  j 
ed  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organization 
in  1832.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Muiiro,  its  present 
pastor,  preached  a  historical  sermon,  giving  an 
account  of  the  formation  and  work  of  the 
church.  We  sui»i)ose  of  course  that  the  cou- 
gregation  will  see  to  it  that  this  discourse  is 
printed,  and  this  record  made  secure  for  use 
by  the  future  historian  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Philadelphia.  The  church  was  originally  com¬ 
posed  of  leading  merchants  in  Philadelphia, 
and  has  been  distinguished  for  its  activity  in 
Christian  work.  About  two  thousand  members 
had  been  received,  and  the  Sabbath-school 
had  numbered  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand 
scholars,  and  half  a  million  dollars  had  been 
raised  for  religious  puri>oses.  It  had  become 
the  mother  of  two  strong  churches — the  Co- 
hocksiuk  and  the  Spring  Garden-street— which 
in  their  turn  had  given  birth  to  others,  ad- 
Tauciug  the  Central  Church  to  the  venerable 
dignity  of  Grandmother  of  churches.  She  has 
always  stood  in  the  front  in  her  support  of 
Foreign  and  Home  Missions,  and  the  ladies 
were  accustomed  to  send  annually  from  eight 
to  fourteen  boxes  of  clothing  to  Western  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  the  ever-llow- 
ing  tide  of  city  population  made  the  churcli 
geographically  a  Perii)heral  rather  than  the 
Central  Church,  and  in  1878  it  migrated  from 
Eighth  and  Cherry  streets  to  the  corner  of 
Broad  street  and  Fairmount  avenue,  and  there 
built  a  very  handsome  and  commodious  church, 
an  edifice  in  which,  as  is  by  no  means  al¬ 
ways  the  case  with  our  modern  church  archi-  | 
tecture,  the  pn^acher  can  si>eak  without  vocif-  | 
erating  and  the  people  hear  without  i»ainful  i 
strain  upon  their  auditory  powers.  For  schol¬ 
arly  attainments,  soundness  in  theological  doc¬ 
trine,  and  extent  of  theological  knowledge,  Mr. 
Munro  has  no  superior  among  our  Philadel¬ 
phia  pastors,  and  we  are  not  3urpri.sed  to  learn 
that  the  congregation  has  regained  its  former 
strength,  and  that  last  year  it  contributed  for 
religious  and  benevolent  objects  more  than 
had  ever  been  raised  in  one  year  during  the 
whole  course  of  its  memorable  history. 

The  Gospel  in  Brazil. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Chamberlain  of  San  Paolo, 
Brazil,  recently  favored  us  with  an  intensely 
interesting  account  of  the  work  in  the  field  to 
which  he  has  given  his  life,  and  in  which  he 
has  now  toiled  for  twenty  years.  Like  so  many 
of  our  missionaries,  foreign  and  domestic,  he 
is  doing  the  work  of  two  or  three  men  ;  super¬ 
intending  a  training  school  for  teachers  and 
preachers;  editing  a  paper;  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  supervising  the  work  in  a  vast,  outly¬ 
ing  region.  He  told  us  of  a  Christian,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  town,  called  to  sit  on  a  Jury,  and  refusing 
to  take  the  required  oath  upon  the  book  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  a  life  of  the  Virgin,  constrain¬ 
ing  the  magistrate  to  send  for  a  Bible,  which, 
after  a  long  and  arduous  search,  was  found, 
and  thus  awakening  an  attention  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a 
church.  He  told  us  of  a  man  in  another  com- 
munUy  who  ha>-  bought  gi  -ui.'  I  and ‘built  a 
church  ;  who  ov.'us  a  schoolnou  which  he  is 
ready  to  turn  over  to  the  mission  if  a  school¬ 
teacher  can  be  sent  U>  occupy  it,  and  who  is 
ready  to  vacate  the  house  he  lives  in,  and  give 
it  for  an  orphan  asylum,  if  a  matron  can  be 
found  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  for  want  of 
minister,  school-teacher,  and  matron,  none  of 
these  houses  are  occupied. 

No  greater  service  is  done  for  the  cause  of 
missions  than  that  rendered  by  our  retutned 
missionaries.  It  would  be  well  if  the  General 
Assembly  would  pass  a  law  reijuiring  our  mis- 1 
sionaries  to  return  at  lea.st  once  in  seven  years,  ' 
and  tell  the  churches  what  their  eyes  have  seen 
and  their  ears  have  heard. 

Presbyterian  Orphanage. 

It  is  wonderful  what  the  holy  persisience  of 
a  few  godly  women  can  effect.  It  i.s  out  a 
short  lime  since  a  Presb\teiiau  Orphanage*  in 
Philudeli»hia  was  seriously  thought  of,  and 
now,  on  the  grounds  near  the  rre-byterian 
Home  for  Widows,  Aged  and  Single  Women, 
Fifty-eighth  street  and  Kingst-ssing  avenue, 
four  handsome  stone  cottages  have  l)eeu  erect¬ 
ed  and  the  interiors  nearlj  liuished.  The  cot¬ 
tages  cost  about  six  thou-sand  Jollavs  each, 
and  this  sum  has  been  raised  and  paid.  One 
of  the  number,  with  all  its  furniture,  is  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Matthew  Baird,  as  a  memorial  of  her 
departed  husband.  Twenty  oridians  under  the 
watch  and  ward  of  a  hou.se-mother  will  be 
placed  in  each  cottage,  making  thus  four  fam¬ 
ilies  of  a  size  convenient  for  management  and 
<‘onlrol,  and  in  (tase  of  the  outbreak  of  any 
contagiou-s  disease,  facilitating  isolation  and 
security.  While  the  cottages  have  been  paid 
for,  there  is  yet  need  of  some  live  thousand 
dollars  for  grading  and  draining  the  grounds, 
and  for  iron  fencing  to  enclose  the  cottages. 
To  secure  this,  a  festival  was  rei-ently  held  at 
the  t»lace,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  i>roi>ortion  of  the  suui  needed  was 
secured.  How  thoroughly  is  all  this  in  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  said  “  When  the  poor  and 
needy  seek  water  and  there  is  none,  and  their 
tongue  faileth  them  for  thirst,  1  the  Lor  i  will 
hear  them  ;  I,  the  Goil  of  Israel,  will  not  for¬ 
sake  them;  I  will  oi»en  river.“  in  high  places, 
and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys;  I 
will  make  the  wilderne.ss  a  pool  of  water,  and 
the  dry  land  si>rings  of  water." 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

At  the  last  annutil  meeting  of  this  Society 
the  Rev.  John  Hall,  of  New  York  was 

elected  President,  and  the  following  were  cho¬ 
sen  Vice-presidents:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Backus  of 
Baltimore,  Dr.  Howard  Crosby.  Hon.  E.  D. 
Morgtin,  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  Hon.  W.  A. 
Wheeler,  William  A.  Wheeloek,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Hoge  of  Richmond,  Dr.  Josci)h  T. 
CooiK‘r  of  Allegheny,  William  Tluiw,  Esq.,  of 
Pittsburg,  and  Dr.  Nii’collsof  St.  I^ouis.  During 
the  past  year  the  lire-proof  building  has  been 
neatly  fitted  up,  and  on  its  shelves  have  been 
placed  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  treas¬ 
ures  under  the  .several  heails  of  Collected 
Works.  Bible  Text  and  Study,  Apologc'ties, 
Ethics,  Secular  History,  Church  History,  and 
Biography.  There  are  now  fifteen  thou.sand 
volumes  ui>on  the  shelves  arranged  for  refer¬ 
ence.  The  library  contains  a  very  large 
amount  of  manuscrii>t  material,  pictures,  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  fifty  thousand  pamphlets.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  upwards  of  one  hundred  ami 
fifty  bound  volumes  have  been  added  by  dona¬ 
tion.  The  one  pressing  need  of  the  Society  is 
an  endowment  fund  to  oi>en  the  way  for  lec¬ 
tures,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  for  publica¬ 
tions,  etc.  If  some  of  our  wealthy  Presbyterians 
wish  to  further  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism, 
which  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle  and 
the  immediately  succeeding  i)eriod  of  nation¬ 
al  organization  rendered  invaluable  servit;e, 

I 


they  can  do  so  by  donations  or  legacies  to  this 
Society.  The  Secretary  ami  Librarian  is  the 
Ib'v.  A.  V.  C.  Schenck,  1‘2‘29  Race  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Valley  Forge. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  charming 
Chester  valley,  some  twenty  miles  northwest  o^ 
Philadelphia,  is  Valley  Forge,  where  Wash, 
ington  spent  that  dismal  Winter  of  1777,  in  the 
midst  of  his  freezing,  starving  soldiers.  The 
mounds  beneath  which  the  bones  of  the  dead 
re])ose,  and  the  remains  of  earth-works  behind 
which  they  watched  and  died,  still  mark  the 
landscape. 

A  lady  of  Philadelt>hia  whose  progenitors  for 
generations  dwelt  at  Valley  Forge,  proposes 
the  erection  there  of  a  plain,  substantial  mon¬ 
olith,  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  to  call  to 
mind  and  keep  in  memory  the  patient  heroism 
that  could  not  only  at  the  battle-call  rush  into 
the  fight,  but  when  need  be,  starve  and  freeze 
to  death  for  liberty  and  indej)endencc. 

This  lady  is  Mrs.  M.  E.  Thropp  Cone,  widow 
of  the  late  Hon.  Andrew  Cone.  Mrs.  Cone 
wields  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  when  at 
Pernambuco  in  Brazil  with  her  husband  (who 
was  the  American  Consul  at  that  place)  she  re¬ 
ceived  and  comiilied  with  a  nspiest  from  the 
Valley  Forge  Centennial  Committee  to  write  a 
poem  to  be  read  at  the  then  ai>i>roaching  cele¬ 
bration.  That  poem  is  to  be  fouml  in  tlui  pub¬ 
lished  official  account  of  the  celebration.  Her 
heart  is  now  set  upon  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
monument  at  that  scene  of  heroic  suffering  and 
death,  and  when  a  Philadelphia  Presbyterian 
lady  has  made  up  her  mind  that  a  given  pro¬ 
ject  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  accomplishment 
of  that  object  generally  turns  out  to  have  been 
foreordained.  W.  P.  Bukkd. 


REMARKABLE  CAREER  OF  A  BERKSHIRE  BOY. 

By  R.  L.  Stanton,  D.D. 

Droi>i)ing  into  the  Senate  Chamber  one  day 
last  week,  I  heard  some  good  “preaching” 
from  .several  Senators.  The  occasion  was  the 
pronouncing  of  eulogies  upon  the  life  and  chai- 
acter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Allen,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Rc[)re8entatives  from  St.  Louis, 
who  died  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  speakers  were  the  two  Missouri  Senators, 
Messrs.  Cockrell  and  Vest,  Senator  Dawes  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Senator  Brown  of  Georgia. 
The  subject  in  hand  was  altogether  unexpect¬ 
ed  to  me,  but  I  sat  and  listened  with  the  most 
inten.se  interest  for  over  two  hours.  T  had 
never  known  anything  of  Mr.  Allen,  beyond 
the  contents  of  a  newspaper  item  at  the  lime 
of  his  death,  saying  that  he  had  died  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  in 
Washington,  and  that  his  estate  was  estimat¬ 
ed  at  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  These  Sena¬ 
torial  eulogies  brought  out  i)oints  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  lessons  from  his  remarkable  career 
which  ought  to  be  very  in.structive  to  the  young 
men  of  our  country.  They  had  evidently  been 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  were  read  from 
manuscript. 

Mr.  Allen  was  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
.setts,  and  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  when  lie 
died.  His  grandfather.  Rev.  Thomas  Allen, 
was  the  “first  minister  ”  (Congregational)  in 
rilisliclu.  Lio  par. u  rate  (..•.tending  froia.  17ni  tc 
his  death  in  1811.  He  was  known  as  the  “  fight¬ 
ing  parson.”  The  news  of  the  British  march 
upon  Bennington,  Vt.,  forty  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
field,  in  our  Revolutionary  War,  reached  Mr. 
Allen  in  the  pulpit  on  Sunday.  Dismissing 
his  congregation,  he  called  for  volunteers  on 
the  church  green,  and  imtting  him.self  at  the 
head,  they  hastened  to  tin*  scene  am!  took 
part  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Benni’igton. 
His  valor  earned  for  him  the  above  named  title. 
He  was  the  soul  of  the  patriot  cause  in  that  re¬ 
gion.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  .sketch 
was  a  man  of  some  prominence,  but  in  world¬ 
ly  means  poor.  The  son,  Hon.  Thomas  Allen, 
went  thnuigh  the  Pittsfield  Academy,  entered 
Union  College  under  Dr.  Nott  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  was  graduateil  in  1832.  Senator 
I  Cockrell  (pioted  from  a  private  letter  of  ^Ir. 

I  Allen,  where  he  spc'aks  of  himself  thus:  “  My 
I  .good  father  .said  to  me,  ‘I  hiive  given  you  an 
education;  here  are  twenty-live  dollars:  it  is 
all  that  I  can  <lii:  go  itiid  take  ctire  of  your¬ 
self.'  ” 

He  had  cho.seii  the  profe.-;sion  of  tin*  law,  and 
I  after  studying  awhile  at  Albany,  went  to  the 
city  of  New  York  in  October,  18:12,  when  he 
was  nineteen  years  ol  age.  He  was  often  re¬ 
duced  to  his  Iasi  [)cniiy,  titid  while  jmrsuing 
his  studies  wrot(>  occasionally  for  the  ))apers. 
He  at  Ictigth  olfiained  a  clerkship  in  a  law  of¬ 
fice  :i(  a  salary  of  tlue(>  hundred  dollars.  He 
was  ailmitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  He  had  a  taste  for  litera¬ 
ture  :ind  politics,  attd  was  soon  attractive  as  a 
writer.  He  inid  made  an  iirrangement  with  a 
book.seller  to  establish  a  “  penny  paper,” 
which  would  have  been  the  first  of  that  class 
(‘ver  jaiblisheit  iti  America;  but.  as  In*  says  in 
a  private  letter,  “  1  gave  uj)  tin*  idea,  as  others 
got  wind  of  the  design  before  our  plans  were 
matured.”  He  then  t‘dited  the  “  Eamil.\  Mag¬ 
azine  ”  awhile,  a  monthly  journal.  In  is:!.")  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  and  received  the  df'gree  of  A.M. 
from  Union  Colle.gc.  .\s  Senator  Dawes  said, 
“  Mr.  Allen  liveil  and  dic'd  a  D.  mocrat.”  In 
IHlt;,  he  visited  Washington  City  on  his  way  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  hail  determined  to 
lu-a  -tiec  law.  This  was  the  l.ist  y.>ar  of  the 
serond  term  of  President  Jackson’s  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  formed  the  acipiaintance  of  the 
President  and  other  public  men,  and  be<*ame 
so  interested  in  politics,  and  took  such  a  prom¬ 
inent  jiart  as  a  letter  writer,  that  he  abandon¬ 
ed  his  purpo.se  to  go  to  New  Orleans.  When 
Mr.  Van  Burcu  became  President  in  March, 
1S;J7,  the  country  was  distracted  on  (juestions 
of  finance;  the  Democratic  i)art.v,  then  domi¬ 
nant,  became  hopelessly  divided;  Mr.  Van 
Buren’s  “sub-treasury”  policy  was  adoi»ted, 
and  all  the  older  people  of  the  country  well  re¬ 
member  the  commercial  crash  in  the  Spring  of 
18:t7.  whi'n  “failures  by  the  million”  i)ervad- 
ed  the  country.  As  Senator  Dawes  .said,  “  Mr. 
Allen  was  caught  in  that  whirl  of  polities 
which  ushered  in  and  distracted  to  the  end  lh() 
administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  fight  and  forgot  New  Orleans.  E.s- 
pousiug  the  cause  of  the  ‘  Con.servatives  ’  (who 
opposed  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  policy),  he  sent  to 
the  New  York  pre.ss  such  sharp  criticisms  of 
men  and  measures,  and  such  able  discussions 
of  the  issues  dividing  the  Democratic  party, 
that  he  was  at  once  recrognized  as  no  mean 
force  in  the  approaching  struggle.’" 

Mr.  Allen’s  friends  soon  prevailed  upon  him 
to  establi.sh  in  Washington  a  daily  paper  of 
his  own,  to  advocate  the  views  of  the  “Con¬ 
servatives.'’  This  was  called  “The  Madisoni¬ 
an.”  The  first  number  was  issued  .Yugust  IG, 
1837.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  called  Congress  to 
meet  in  extraordinary  session,  Sept.  1,  18:t7, 
only  two  weeks  after  “  The  Madisonian  ”  ap- 
pf'ared.  .Y  Public  Printer  was  to  be  elected. 
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The  veteran  Francis  P.  Blair  of  “  The  Globe  ” 
was  the  regular  Democratic  candidate.  Gales 
and  Seaton  of  “The  National  Intelligencer” 
the  candidate  of  the  YVhigs,  and  Mr.  Allen  of 
“  The  Madisonian  ”  was  supported  by  the 
Democratic  Conservatives.  After  a  contest  of 
three  days,  on  the  twelfth  ballot  Mr.  Allen  was 
elected  Public  Printer.  He  w’as  then  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  “  no  such  honor 
had  ever  befallen  so  young  a  man.”  “The 
office  of  Public  Printer,”  said  Mr.  Dawes, 
“  was  one  of  great  political  power  and  influ¬ 
ence.  The  disbursements  and  responsibilities 
of  Public  Printer,  in  those  days,  were  very 
great,  and  few  came  out  of  the  office  unstained. 
Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  the  few.  Our  history  fur¬ 
nishes  no  parallel  to  this  be.stowal  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  successively,  of  such  power  and  I’espon- 
sibility  upon  one  so  young.  This  young  man, 
with  no  other  cai>ibil  than  his  brains,  and  with 
no  w’capon  but  his  pen,  was  called  to  the  edi¬ 
torship  and  management  of  that  paper,  and 
compelled  to  meet  in  political  controversy  and 
conflict ‘The  Globe,’ then  edited  by  the  elder 
Blair,  the  ablest  ptditical  editor  of  his  time, 
and  ‘The  National  Intelligencer’  under  the 
management  of  those  veterans  of  the  press. 
Gales  and  Seaton.  Here  in  Washington  he  re¬ 
mained,  doing  extraordinary  work  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  success,  for  nine  years.  With  a  spot¬ 
less  name  and  a  fame  alreadx  established,  at 
thirty-two  he  left  Washington  for  St.  Louis, 
then  in  its  infancy,  to  begin  the  permanent 
work  of  his  life,  amid  the  grand  possibilities 
just  opening  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.” 

Senator  Cockrell  mentiuneil  tliesc  among 
many  other  interesting  incident'^  of  Mr.  Allen’s 
Wasliington  career.  In  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1840,  “  Tlu'  Madisonian  ”  supported 
Harrison  and  Tyler,  in  opjiositiou  to  Van  Buren 
and  Johnson.  Besides  advocating  the  Whig 
cause  through  his  i)ap(‘r,  Mr.  Allen’s  voice  was 
heard  upon  the  platform  in  ;nany  States,  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Convention  in  Baltimore,  and 
at  a  public  dinner  given  him  in  Pittsfield. 
When  President  Harrison  arrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  acknowledged  in  person  the  great  ser¬ 
vices  Mr.  Allen  had  rendered,  and  that  he  liad 
correctly  represented  his  views;  and  when,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  the  whole  country  was 
called  to  mourn  President  Harrison’s  death, 
Mr.  Allen  was  oiu*  of  the  .sad  group  who  stood 
by  the  President’s  bedside.  On  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  Presidency,  “The  Madi¬ 
sonian  ”  was  the  medium  of  Executivi*  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  public,  and  Mr.  Allen  “  had 
a  potent  voice  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cab¬ 
inet.’’ 

What  Senator  Dawes  means  by  the  “i)erma- 
neiit  work  of  his  life”  which  Mr.  Allen  entered 
ui)on  in  St.  Louis,  was  the  work  of  railway 
building  and  management.  He  married  in  St. 
Louis,  and  became  the  railway  king  of  what 
was  really  “the  West  ”  in  that  day ;  and  there, 
and  in  that  busiic'ss,  eventually  amassed  great 
wealth.  Senator  Vest  said  that  in  laid  Mr. 
Allen  “brought  the  first  locomotive  to  the 
we.stern  shore  of  the  Mi.ssissippi  River.”  He 
was  one  of  the  men  -  the  real  leader— who  be¬ 
gan  the  work  which  has  covered  the  whole 
West  ..-ith  .i  P' t'vovix  c.d’  railw.iy.,:  his  ghs-g-t 
executive  ability  made  him  presideut  of  nu¬ 
merous  cori>orations ;  and  his  unswerving  in¬ 
tegrity  gave  him  the  confidence  of  the  iiublic. 

When  civil  war  burst  upon  the  country,  Mr. 
Allen  stood  by  the  Government,  contributed  to 
ecpiiii  the  “Allen  Guard” of  Pittsfield,  present¬ 
ed  the  comi»anv  its  colors  as  it  (>assed  through 
New  York  on  President  Lincoln’s  first  call  for 
troops,  and  this  was  among  the  first  body  of 
soldiers  that  reached  Washington. 

Mr.  Allen’s  charities  w('rc  large  during  his 
life.  In  the  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
he  founded  a  professorshipof  Mines  and  Metal¬ 
lurgy,  and  in  Pittsfield  an  Athenmum  and  Li¬ 
brary,  “  an  elegant  and  costly  edilice  of  ex¬ 
quisite  taste  in  architecture  and  design,”  and 
donated  it  to  his  native  town  “  free  to  all  its 
pooiile,”and  a  museum  for  works  of  art  and 
historical  interest.  “Tlie  recruiting  service,” 
said  .Senator  Dawes,  “the  army  in  the  field 
and  the  hospital,  commanded  his  influence, 
hi.-  mind,  !ind  his  means,  till  peace  was  restor¬ 
ed.”  No  record  can  be  made  of  his  benevolent 


STARTING  AT  SARATOGA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 
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To  Star*  out  on  a  Summer  vacation  from  any 
other  point  than  Saratoga,  would  be  as  prepos¬ 
terous  as  for  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  to  set  off  from 
any  other  place  than  the  Wicket  Gate.  It  is 
like  putting  a  elipiier-ship  on  a  dry-dock  to  bo 
coppered  for  her  cruise.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
come  hither,  while  the  June  foliage  is  so  luxu¬ 
riant,  while  everything  is  swept  and  garnished 
for  the  '.xpected  guests,  and  while  no  crowd 
jostles  you  at  the  Spring  for  a  morning  draught. 
Saratoga  is  beginning  to  lay  its  claim  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  American  Summer  resorts,  as 
Washington  is  the  most  beautiful  of  American 
cities. 

To  avoid  the  dust  of  the  rail-wirs,  I  came  up 
by  the  day-boat  “Albany.”  As  we  passed  the 
old  residence  of  the  Livingston  family,  I  could 
not  but  imagine  what  would  have  been  the 
amazement  of  Chancellor  Livingston  and  his 
kinsman,  Robert  Fulton,  if  they  had  .seen  the 
sumptuc-is  steamer,  with  all  the  appliances  of 
a  lloatiug  hotel.  Their  experimental  boat,  the 
“Clermo'it,”  amazed  the  world  in  18U7  by  its 
voyage  !>.  Albany,  against  wind  and  tide,  in 
twenty-:,3jc  hours.  The  skeptical  crowd  on  the 
dock  at  New  York  made  sport  of  the  clunuy 
little  craft  as  it  swung  out  into  the  stream,  and 
puffed  slowly  away  towards  the  Palisades. 
Close  by  that  same  doi-k,  I  saw  yesterday  the 
magnificent  “Alaska’’  l>ing,  whiidi  has  just 
swept  tlie  broad  Atlantie  in  seven  days!  We 
see  all  these  realizations  of  the  iwopheeies  of 
human '-kill,  and  yet  how  unbi'lieving  we  are 
of  God’s  propheeies  of  wliat  His  infinite  graee 
shall  yet  accomplish !  If  man’s  idea  can  ear- 
I»et  the  stormy  .sea  with  swift  and  luxurious 
steamer:,  what  cannot  God’s  idea  achieve,  witli 
spiritual  forces,  in  regenerating  the  globe? 

While  ascending  tlie  Hudson,  one  cannot  but 
observe  its  absolute  perfection  as  a  river.  There 
is  not  a  single  waste  acre  of  swami>  or  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  ground  on  all  its  two  shores,  from  the 
Adirondacks  to  tlie  ocean.  All  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Rhine  is  compressed  within 
about  lifl.y  miles,  but  the  Hudson  is  a  study 
for  a  jiaintcr  tor  more  than  two  hundred  miles. 
Tlie  only  European  river  that  can  compare 
with  it  is  the  Danube.  The  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  the  voyager  down  the  Hudson  will 
iloat  thi'ough  an  unbroken  suct'ession  of  su¬ 
perb  villas,  parks,  and  lawns  (broken  only  by 
thriving  towns),  from  Waterford  to  the  Bat¬ 
tery  ;  and  I  vi'uture  to  say  that  the  ugliest  eye¬ 
sore  iu  the  whole  distance  will  be  the  new  Cap¬ 
itol  at  Albany.  The  Knickerbocker  ice-houses 
are  refreshing  objects  in  comparison. 

But  I  am  quite  forgetting  Saratoga  in  dilat¬ 
ing  upon  the  inexhaustible  Hudson— which  has 
been  a  ]>eriietual  fund  of  enjoyment  to  me  from 
my  earliest  boyhood.  I  do  not  find  many  vis¬ 
itors  yer  on  the  ground— except  here  at  Doctor 
Strong  .^,  which  is  already  well  filled.  Hun¬ 
dreds  c  I"  your  readers  who  have  sojourned  at 
this  pleasant  hostelrie will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  till'  heallli  of  Doctor  Strong  . fan ior  is  im- 
pro\  ing,  and  litiere  is  a  fair  prospect  of  liis  cotn- 
jilcte  !■  .  oveiy.  He  has  been  a  “snecoror  of 
many  ’  .vh>  have  come  hither,  broken  down 
and  di^  S'  1 ;  and  maybe,  be  spared  to  per- 

■>: :  pff'i.  ..  i-j  ihoasitiAi’.^  in'''re.  I 

made  »  toiu  of  the  iirinci[)al  hotels  tliis  morn¬ 
ing,  anl  must  have  seen  at  least  trtO  acres  of 
siileiniid  ear[)ets,  covered  with  equally  splendid 
furnitia’e.  The  “Grand  Union,”  if  tlirowu  into 
one  linfi, would  pro.sciit  a  frontage  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  feet;  it  has  cost  nearly  two  millions!  At 
another  of  the  hotels  is  now  staying  the  richest 
private  citizen  on  the  globe.  His  wealth  lo-day 
could  have  purchased  the  whole  great  State  of 
Illi:ioisa  half  eeiiluryago.  There  is  .something 
poi+entous  in  the  growth  of  the.se  oolu.-sal  for¬ 
tunes  in  these  da>s.  Let  any  tlioughtful  man 
real  the  severely  truthful  article  iu  the  last 
“Alaiitie  Monthly.”  entitled  the  “Political 
Economy  of  Sevc'uty  Millions,”  and  then  read 
the  daily  accounts  of  the  labor  dist urbaiu’cs, 
ami  lie  will  havo  food  for  sia'ious  relleetion. 
A  country  in  which  a  single  individual  can 
aiiiiiss  one  hundred  millions  in  a  lifi-tinie.  and 
into  wliich  a  million  of  heterogeneon  -:  foivigners 
liouv  every  year,  will  need  liy  and  1>\  a  good 
deal  of  Bible-eement  to  hold  il  firm  and  peace¬ 
ful.  Home  Missions  nevio'  meant  •  mm-h  as 


deeds  which  would  do  hi.s  memory  full  ju.-tiee,  j  the;  mean  to-d.-iy  in  .\ni-'iie,'i. 
for  he  made  many  gifts  whieli  none  knew  but  {  The  weath  -r  ii,-;  e  is  -o  cool 
the  recipients  thereof.  i  ovireoats  atei  lire.- . 


require 


And  now,  best  of  all,  what  was  tlie  secret 
power  of  sueii  a  life  and  eharaeter  ?  His  own 
words  furnish  the  answer.  In  his  last  illness 
he  .said:  “I  know  not  1k>w  it  is  with  other 
men,  hut  I  liave  bi'cn  a  man  of  prayer  all  my 
life.  I  have  always,  before  important  decis¬ 
ion-^,  sought  guidance  from  God.’’  Tliese  seii- 
teiiees  jrom  tlie  dying  man’s  lips  should  be 
treasured  up  by  every  young  man  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  whether  in  business  or  professional  life. 

Senator  Cockrell  suiil  “  Mr.  Allen  was  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  a 
man  of  faith  and  i>rayer.”  He  also  quoted  from 
his  pastor’s  funeral  discourse,  iu  which  the 
pastor  said  :  “He  felt  the  imperative  claim  of 
the  right.  He  revolted  from  the  wrong.  At 
the  base  of  his  eharaeter  was  this  firm  rock. 
Allied  to  Ids  moral  sensitiveness  was  Mr.  Al¬ 
len’s  faith  in  God.  He  had  tins,  not  as  un  in¬ 
heritance,  but  as  a  conviction.  G'ul  was  an 
intelligent  person  to  him,  a  being  from  wiiom 
direction  eoiild  bi'  rceeived,  to  whom  service 
was  due.  In  the  long  sickness  which  he  suf¬ 
fered  from,  his  mind  was  naturally  much  en¬ 
gaged  witli  the  jirohlems  of  life  and  death. 
He  was  able  to  think  calmly  and  protractedly. 
His  thoughts  were  high.  He  had,  he  saM, 
during  his  last  illness,  revelatiiins  yes,  rev¬ 
elations  of  God,  and  in  many  ways.  Evi¬ 
dently  God  was  in  hi.s  thoughts  much.  So  in 
those  weeks,  mouths  of  (lain,  of  confinement, 
as  he  was  drawing  nearer  to  God,  God  drew 
near  to  him.  And  at  last  he  was  not.  for  God 
took  him !  ” 

As  Senator  Cockrell  iironouneed  these  words, 
and  as  Senator  Dawes  followed  in  the  same 
strain,  the  Senate  Chamber  was  very  still,  and 
tlie  Senate  and  galleries  gave  close  attention. 
Tlie  impression  made  by  such  good  preaching, 
u)>on  such  a  remarkable  career  of  a  tliorouglily 
businessman  and  politician,  was  salutary  ;  and 
such  an  examtile  as  tliat  of  Mr.  Allen  is  worthy 
of  the  study  of  all  who  are  immersed  iu  the 
turmoil  of  commercial  and  politii^al  life. 

Wa<iU)nBtjn.  D.  C. 


The  Midsummer  Holiday  issue  of  The  On- 
tury  is  to  have,  among  other  illustrated  papers, 
two  on  English  subjects.  “  The  Borderlands 
of  Suirey  ”  will  de.scribeoneof  the  mo.st charm¬ 
ing  spots  of  England,  and  include,  among  its 
illustrations,  views  of  the  home  of  Alfred  Ten¬ 
nyson.  A  pnivr  on  somi*  “  English  .Yrti.sts  and 
their  Studios  ”  will  have  sixteen  luetures  of  the 
interior.-'  of  tin*  studios  of  Sir  Frederick  D'igh- 
ton,  J.  E.  Millais.  George  H.  Boughton,  Alma- 
Tadema.  Philip  B.  Morris,  John  Pettie,  and 
others,  drawn  bv  Mr.  Charles  A.  Vanderhoof. 


A  proi)osal  i-  lei  loot  tn  hold  daily  r.'lig- 
ioiH  services  i:;K!er  the  ausjdee-.  ('!'  tlie  Young 
Ali.n’sChristia!:  .\s.ojri  ition,  and  to  be  eonduet- 
ed  by  an  einiiienl  evan;.<elis| .  (>ui  iirh  fatiga- 
bl»  Brother  Stryker  of  the  First  I'n'sl'yterian 
Church  is  untiring  in  his  l.-diors  to  leaven  the 
Sniemer  soeietv  oi’  Saratoga  with  Gospel  iullu- 
enees  of  every  atliiinable  kind.  ALiy  he  be 
siKiied  to  see  the  Reuiiited  General  Assem¬ 
bly — from  Boston  to  New  Orleans — hold  its 
stYsioiis  in  his  spacious  ehureh.  That  will  be 
worth  a  journey  to  Saratoga  to  see;  and  one 
waj  to  belli  advent  will  !•-  to  spike  tin' 
small  swivels  of  controversy  ov-'r  tlie  hit'-  ad- 
mirahle  ai-lion  at  Springfield  and  Ailiintti. 


ritmiUKSS  OF  CIIKISTI.W  WORK  IX  SW»;i>E\. 

Some  of  our  foreign  papers  give  interesting 
aecounls  of  the  progress  of  the  (iospel  iu  Swe¬ 
den.  One  paper  speaks  of  “crowded  meet¬ 
ings”  there.  adding:  “In  Stockholm,  where- 
evc;  the  iriith  is  lueaelied,  the  jieople  come  to¬ 
gether  in  crowds  almost  at  any  time  of  the  day.” 
In  Christinehawn.  tin*  iiopuhifion  fd'  whieh  is 
hut  :),6(Xt,  oni'  thousand  iieople  wi-re  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  preaching  on  a  S<iturd;i\  evening, 
in  one  place  of  worship,  and  on  Sunday,  at  4 
o’clock  P.  jM.,  two  thousand  were  present,  or 
nearl}'  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population. 
Similar  interest  is  manifested  in  Kathrine- 
holm  and  many  other  pliiees. 

These  services  are  held  ehieily  by  English 
mi.ssioniiries.  It  is  not,  however,  curiosity 
which  calls  out  these  multitudes.  It  is  their 
huiiger  for  the  pure  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
They  are  drawn  together  by  those  who  know 
only  “Christ  and  Him  erueilied  ”  in  their 
preaching.  Another  fact,  and  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  one,  whieh  lends  it  peculiar  intere.st  to 
this  work,  is  the  stand  taken  by  the  Queen  of 
Sweden.  Her  influence  is  given  most  heartily 
in  its  favor.  Judging  by  all  accounts,  the  Queen 
is  It  true-hearted  ami  noble  Christian,  heartily 
enjoying  work  for  Christ,  and  exhibiting  a 
warm  fellowsliip  for  His  people  of  every  name. 
She  is  truly  a  “  nursing  inotlier  ”  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God.  ^ 

The  Home  Board  has  .sent  out  forty-five 
members  of  the  Middle  ola.sses  of  our  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminaries,  as  temporary  laborers  in  its 
wide  fields.  Doubtless  many  of  the.so  will  dis¬ 
cover  their  jiroper  places  of  labor,  when  their 
studies  are  finished. 

Prof.  E.  I).  Morris  of  Him-  Seminary  goes  to 
Dartford,  Green  Tiake  couip)  -  B’i-..  tosiiend 
Julv  and  .Yiigiist. 


£iirnfn0!9  uiftlj  Hutliorfis. 

TIIK  FKOrilETS  OF  ISU.VEL.' 

The  Proiihets  of  Israel  are  more  and  more 
commanding  the  attention  of  Biblical  scholars 
since  the  masterpiece  of  Ewald  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  The  traditional  idea  that  the  Prophets 
were  mere  interpreters  of  tlie  law,  has  lost  its 
hold  upon  Christian  scholars,  who  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  b  arn  tliat  the  Prophets  are  tlie  most 
important  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrii)- 
tures,  and  that  even  Moses  was  more  of  a 
prophet  than  a  lawgiver.  Robertsou  Smith 
has  succeeded  in  exciting  an  interest  in  this 
theme,  and  has  gatiiered  large  audieuees  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  his  lectures,  delivered  during  the  past 
Winter  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  These  lec¬ 
tures  are  now  given  to  the  public  iu  an  attract¬ 
ive  volume,  enriched  with  critical  notes  and  an 
index. 

'i’hii  author  presents  the  same  features  of  ex- 
oelleneo  and  of  fault  that  are  found  in  his  pre¬ 
vious  volume  on  “The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Cliuieh.”  The  oiieniug  .sentence  well 
preseiitstlie  main  purposeof  the  volume :  “  The 
revelatiou  recorded  in  the  Bible  i.s  a  jewel  whieh 
God  has  given  us  in  the  setting  of  human  his¬ 
tory.”  .Y  common  fault  of  interpreters  is  that 
they  neglect  the  history  of  the  prophet’s  own 
time,  and  .set  his  proidieey  in  an  ideal  situa¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  circumstanees  of  the  times  of 
the  interi>reter  himself;  .so  that  present  aj'pli- 
cation  is  sought  without  reference  to  historical 
accuracy  of  interpretation.  The  author  also 
jgive.s  us  an  admirable  eomiiarison  of  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Jehovah  with  the  other  roligioti.'  with 
which  it  was  brought  in  eoutaet,  dislin.gmishing 
the  peculiar  features  from  the  common  ones; 
and  although,  in  our  juilgment,  he  overrates 
the  hitter,  and  underrates  the  former,  his  eom- 
parison.s  ure  insinietive,  ami  should  he  well 
lioudered. 

The  lectures  set  forth  with  earnestness  and 
real  sympathy  the  deep  spiritual  character  of 
the  Prophetic  Religion,  and  show  that  internal 
personal  relations  with  Jehovah  were  ever  the 
most  eharaeteristic  and  important.  And  in 
keeping  with  this,  the  vision  theory  of  Proph¬ 
ecy  is  rejected : 

“  111  till'  (.'xpericnee  of  the  greate.st  Propiiels,  vis¬ 
ions  were  of  rare  oceurreiice.  Isaiali  records  but 
one  in  the  course  of  forty  yt'ars’  prophetic  work. 
As  a  rule,  the  supreme  religious  Ihouglu  which 
tills  the  prophet's  .soul,  and  which  comes  to  him 
not  as  the  result  of  argument,  tint  as  a  direct  in¬ 
tuition  of  Divine  ti-uth,  an  immediate  revelation 
of  -feliovali,  is  developed  bv  the  ordiiiarv  [iroeess- 
es  of  the  intellect.” 

This  statement  is  correct.  The  traditional 
theory  of  luopheey  as  essentially  vision  and 
iu  an  ecstalie  state,  in  which  the  pro{ihet  is  de- 
lu  ived  of  his  great  f.iculties  of  soul  in  order  to 
become  a  mere  instrument  for  the  meehanieal 
operation  of  the  Deity,  through  wliom  liiviiie 
revelatiou  (lOurs  in  the  form  of  verbal  insiiira- 
tion,  as  water  from  a  spout,  i.s  dishonoring  to 
Go  I,  is  degrading  to  man,  and  is  eontr.iry  to  I 
the  facts  of  the  i-ase  as  revealed  in  the  Word 
of  God  itself.  Balaam’s  ass  or  the  serpent  of 
Eden  seem  to  be  most  fitting  iu.struments,  from 
such  a  point  of  view.  Tlie  vision  theory  of 
liropheey  .shrouds  the  prophetic  utterance  iu 
gjVj'eiq,  a.'id  for""s  to  .-tle.'^-orical  iMt^  rpre- 
tation  where  the  eoneerts  of  tlie  iiumaii  imagi¬ 
nation  and  fancy  spring  into  t’/ic  place  of  the 
divine  thoughts  of  tin'  prophets. 

Dr.  Boberlson  Smith  thus  lueseiits  the  grand 
ideal  of  the  prophet.s  : 

'•  The  drama  of  divineciilviition,  as  it  is  sot  forth 
by  the  jirophets,  gives  a  just  and  compreliensive 
image  of  God’s  working  only  l>y  gutlK'riiig  into 
one  focus  v.liat  is  actually  spread  over  ti>e  course 
of  long  a.gos,  and  picturing  the  realization  of  tiie 
divine  plan,  as  cumpleicd  in  relation  to  a  single 
historieul  crisi.s.  ' 

Ordinary  interpreters  lose  themselv;  -  in  the 
details  of  projiiieey  as  in  a  di'ii.-e  Ihiekot,  be¬ 
come  more  anti  more  bewildered,  and  also 
l>erplex  tlu'ir  readers.  Hciice  the  lack  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  Ohl  Testament  jirophets. 
The  grand  le.ssous  of  iirojiheey,  like  those  of 
the  jiarables  of  Jesus,  are  eh.flieil  in  tic  exter¬ 
nal  dress  that  is  suiled  to  them,  and  (he  same 
faults  lire  made  in  the  interiiretaiioii  of  them 
both.  No  jirojihecy  can  be  understood  in  its 
details  until  the  key  is  found  whieh  unlocks 
the  grout  central  and  dominant  tiiUh;  and 
there  is  but  one  way  to  tiiis,  and  that  is  by  the 
historical-eritioal  method  of  iniluetioii.  It  is, 
therefore,  unwise  for  tlu'  interjueter  to  seek  for 
an  exact  eorrospondenee  of  the  details  iu  the 
fulfilment. 

We  regret  that  the  author  has  committed 
himself  so  fully  to  the  radical-critical  theories 
of  Julius  Wellhauseu.  These  theories  are  man¬ 
ifest  throughout  the  lectures,  and  warji  the  in- 
terjirelation  of  jiassages;  force  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  writings,  and  the  transfer  of  Juel  from 
his  projier  position  as  the  first  of  jirojihets  to 
“one  of  the  latest  jiriijihef leal  books.”  The 
lecturer  SOI. ms  til  incliin- to  the  radical  side  of 
eritieisni  threiigliout,  and  by  hi.s  b-dd  and  cate¬ 
gorical  st.iiements,  tuid  orttime.-  eareli'ss  and 
unguarded  coneliiskins,  a  iiparently  uiieoiiselous 
of  the  obji'ctiom-  that  arise  on  evi'ry  side,  he 
awakens  a  susjiieion  and  want  of  ennfideiice  iu 
his  readers,  however  mudi  they  mav  be  charm¬ 
ed  by  his  style  and  methods. 

We  have  several  .serious  object ion.s  to  the  jio- 
sitioiis  taken  in  the  book  : 

1.  He  jilaee.s  the  siqiernatural  in  a  .secondary 
jiosition  with  reference  to  the  grand  historical 
realit  y  of  Christ  ianiiy,  as  a  test  of  its  truth  ami 
jHiwer,  f'lrgettiiig  that  the  historieul  test  will 
nut  determine  on  the  most  critical  jieriodsof  the 
history  of  the  Biblical  Religion  in  its  hours  of 
trial,  as  during  the  eajitivitv  at  Babylon,  and 
in  the  tirs*  (hirrstiaii  eentiiry;  that  it  will  not 
apjily  at  juesent  a.s  a  test  between  the  three 
groat  Ih'ligions  of  the  world  ;  that  the  test  will 
not  iletermine  until  the  victory  i.s  won,  when  it 
will  be  no  longer  needed.  Tlie  fault  of  ajiolo- 
gists  has  not  been  that  they  htivelaid  too  nuieh 
stress  upon  the  sujiernafural,  but  that  they 
have  divorced  the  sujiernatural  from  the  his¬ 
torical,  and  have  laid  too  much  stress  ujion  the 
nunii-h-  and  too  little  ujion  the  :«nir<:e  of  the 
miracle,  or  the  theoithnnii  and  the  anthoritij  of 
the  Messiah ;  that  they  have  laid  the  stress 
ujion  the  mere  externals  of  inspiration,  and 
made  divine  revelation  mechanical,  and  have 
not  .studied  revelation  and  insjiiration,  or  their 
relation  to  the  aefive,  .self-conscious  souls  of 
the  jirojihets,  to  whom  tin*  revelation  and  in- 
sjiiration  were  given.  The  sujiernatural,  as  it 
is  the  divine  force,  can  never  .safely  be  made 
secondary  to  the  dovelojiment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  history. 

2.  He  underrates  the  iniiiortanee  of  pi  rdirt- 
ire  jiropheey.  We  grant  that  “even  when  aji- 
jilied  to  the  near  future,  they  [the  jirophceiesl 
were  not  alway.s  fulfilled  in  that  literal  way  for 
which  some  theologians  think  it  neee.ssary  to 

I  *  The  Prophets  of  Israel  and  their  Place  in  History  to 
.  till' Clcisc  lit  tlie  KiHlitti  Century  It.  C. :  Klj'tit  I.cctiires  by 
VV.  Roher’  oii  Sinllli,  LL.IJ.  Ii.  Appleton  A  Co  ,  New  York. 


contend”;  iind  are  convinced  that  the  great 
function  of  jirojihecy  was  not  to  jiredict,  but 
to  declare  in  general  the  will  of  Jehovah  with 
regard  to  the  times  of  the  prophets  themselves, 
as  jireachers  of  righteousness.  But  that  does 
not  justify  our  author  in  minimizing  the  jire- 
dictive  element  to  the  extent  of  strijijiing  such 
Jiassages  as  Isaiah  vii.  14  and  xi.  of  their 
Messianic  ideas. 

3.  Tlie  author  takes  a  false  jiosition  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  The  statement  that  “  Tlie  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writers  do  not  helji  us  to  understand 
what  a  text  of  Isaiah  meant  to  tlie  jirophet 
himself,  or  to  those  whom  he  jiersonally  ad¬ 
dressed,”  is  at  war  with  one  of  the  rules  of  ex¬ 
egesis:  for  wliile  we  must  always  begin  with 
the  historico  critical  method,  and  learn  exact¬ 
ly  what  the  jiassage  meant  to  the  author  and 
ills  times,  yet  tlie  work  of  the  exegete  is  not 
eomjilete  until  he  has  considered  the  jiassage 
in  the  light  of  its  use  in  subsequent  Scripture, 
and  in  its  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  di¬ 
vine  revelation. 

On  tlie  wliole,  this  book  is  able,  instructive, 
stimulating,  but  it  needs  to  be.  read  with  cau¬ 
tion  and  well  -  balaueed  judgment,  that  the 
chair  may  be  sifted  from  the  wheat,  that  error 
may  not  be  imbibed  with  truth. 


OISKASES  <)F  .nE.nOKX, 

Volume  XLI.  of  the  Inteniatiomil  Serie*  is 
(in  D/veu.s-e.s-  of  Memonj,  by  M.  'J'li.  Ribot,  a 
French  scientist  of  note,  known  in  this  oouatry 
by  liis  work  on  “Heredity,”  and  a  volume  on 
“  English  rsyehology.”  It  is  not  so  much  n 
treatise  on  memory  as  a  whole,  in  its  normal 
states  and  operations,  as  the  abnormal  jihases 
of  it.  And  as  the  diseases  of  the  body  bring  to 
light  many  imjiortant  facts  and  laws  whieh  else 
might  not  be  known,  so  the  disorders  of  mem¬ 
ory  give  valuable  knowledge  respecting  that 
wonderful  faculty  of  the  mind  in  its  normal 
states  and  ojierations.  Memory  is  essentially 
a  biological  fact.  By  common  irsage  the  word 
has  a  trijile  meaning— the  conservation  of  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  their  rejiroduction,  and  tlieir 
refereiiee  to  the  jiast.  But  for  the  latter  we 
should  mix  things  juesent  and  things  jiast  in 
inextricable  eonfusiou.  And  one  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  disorders  of  memory  re.-ultsin  the  weak¬ 
ening  almost  to  total  annihilation  of  the  jiower 
to  distinguish  oceurrenees  wliieh  hapjiened  long 
ago  as  Jiast;  jieojile  fail  to  localize  them  in  the 
background;  they  confound  what  hajipened 
years  ago  with  oeenrrenees  of  the  day;  they 
mistake  what  they  read  long  since  for  their 
own  juesent  thouglit.  Recollection  and  mem¬ 
ory  are  often  confounded ;  recollection  is  in 
fact  the  rejiroduetive  jiower  of  memory,  the 
ability  to  draw  forth  out  of  the  gallery  of  the 
Jiast  the  jiictures  wanted  for  use ;  it  is  the  act 
of  eoiiseiousuess  in  remembering.  Memory 
may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  storehouse  of  the 
mind  in  whieh  everything  is  jueserved,  though 
we  are  not  eonseious  of  it ;  we  have  forgotten 
what  is  therein;  recollection  is  the  bringing 
fortli  from  that  recejitaele  of  the  t. lings  want¬ 
ed  for  list'.  The  memory  may  be  jierfect,  but 
the  ability  to  recall  what  is  iu  it,  wliut  we  know 
is  in  it,  is  quite  distinct  from  tlie  Memory  it¬ 
self  ;  and  it  is  the  imjiuirment  of  the  jiower  of 
rejiroduction  whieh  jieojile  generally  call  a  bad 
iiiennii  \ .  Tlie  menRiry,  an  orpjaiiln  f<.‘i-t.  »o 
to  sjieak,  may  be  jierfeet:  ('verything  maybe 
jierfeetly  retained  there ;  it  is  only  the  ability 
to  bring  out  its  contents  when  wanted  that  is 
infirm.  And  it  often  jirovokiugly  hajijieiis  that 
we  recall  the  very  cireiimstanee,  the  name,  the 
date,  we  had  tried  for  hours  to  recollect,  when 
the  remembranee  is  not  wanted. 

M.  Ribot  jioints  out  this  fact  with  great  lucid¬ 
ity  and  many  illustiatious.  Recolleetiou  is  the 
jisyehologieal  jiart  of  memory ;  but  memory  is 
a  biological  fact  which  exists  indestructibly,  as 
an  essential  factor  of  the  mind  itself.  lieeol- 
lection,  which  is  an  incidental  fact,  may  be  al¬ 
most  totally  destroyed  without  aff'oetiiig  mem¬ 
ory  in  the  least ;  yet  most  jieojile  eontound  rec¬ 
ollection  and  memory,  and  sjieak  of  tlicrn  as 
one  thing.  We  are  conscious  of  rceolleetion, 
but  are  unconscious  of  metuory  ;  it  acts  aiito- 
n  aticjilly;  wo  know  next  to  nothing  anout  it. 
Dynamical  a.ssocitit ion.s  jilay  a  nuteli  more  im¬ 
portant  juirt  in  rceolleetions  Ih  iti  in  mi'iaory. 
Ill-  .says:  Each  of  us  hti  -  in  h.is  I'onseiousness 
a  ('cr'.ain  number  of  rceolhct inns— itnages  of 
men,  auimals.  cit  ies,  eomiiries.  tacts  of  history 
or  si-ii'iici-  or  language.  Tie-se  rceolleetions 
come  back  to  us  iu  the  form  of  a  more  or  loss 
extended  serie.^i.  The  fornuition  of  this  series 
may  be  very  clearly  explaiin-d  by  the  laws  of 
association  bt-tw-cii  diff’ereiit  states  of  i-on- 
seiousness.  W-'  an-  now  eoncerned  tiot  with 
the  series,  bti:  witli  tln-ir  ciimjHUient  terms.” 
We  eome  to  ni  -nnuy  it.-iel and  its  jiower  is  de¬ 
termined  by  a  great  many  elements.  It  de- 
jiends  ujion  tin  lim-  and  hea!‘h.v  eondition  of 
the  nerves,  the  activity  of  the  mind,  the  force 
of  the  imaginati  iii.  The  ability  to  take  .u;d 
buhl  imjiressioiis  is  alTecp-d  liy  tin-  In'iilt!'  and 
education  of  tin-  bmly  and  mind,  by  inti-iest 
and  attention,  by  many  factors  not  ii'Ually 
taken  into  aeeoniit.  “It  we  would  eompre- 
liend  a  ‘gootl  memory’  and  translate  this  ex- 
jiression  into  jisyehologieal  ti-rms,  we  must  im- 
ugiiie  agreat  numherof  nervous  elements,  each 
modified  iu  a  sjieeial  manner,  (-aeli  forming  jiart 
of  a  distinct  association,  and  jirobably  ready  to 
enter  into  other.s;  and  each  of  these  associa¬ 
tions  containing  within  itself  the  conditioiit. 
essential  to  the  existence  of  slatt-sof  eonseious- 
iiess.  Memory  has,  then,  static  and  dynamic 
bases.  Its  jiower  is  in  ratio  with  their  number 
and  stability.  ”  He  {iceumulates  a  great  number 
of  interesting  tind  curious  facts  to  illustrate  the 
various  disorders  of  memory,  and  through  them 
tile  laws  of  memory  itself.  One  of  tlie  most 
interostinjt  of  hi.s  ehajiters  is  devoted  to  am¬ 
nesia,  total  and  juirtial;  it  is  truly  wonderful 
how  one  can  lose  all  remembrance  of  what  has 
liaiijiened  for  a  jieriod,  and  recollect  jierfeetl.i 
whiit  hajijiened  before  and  afterwards,  an  island 
of  oblivion  in  a  sea  of  eonseious  life.  We  liave 
not  tlie  sjiace  for  the  many  interesting  facts  ho 
brings  together  in  illustration  of  the  general 
subject,  and  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  sjieeial 
theories  he  advances  with  much  jilausibility. 
'riie  volume  was  admiralily  translated  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Huntington  Smith,  and  is  one  of  the  mo.st 
interesting  of  this  valuable  sene-  .  Published 
by  1).  .Yjijiletou  <X:  Co. 

A  neat  jiamjihlet  memorial  of  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Wadsworth,  D.D.,  has  just  been  i.ssued. 
It  contains  the  very  ajijiroiiriate  action  of  Im¬ 
manuel  Churi'h,  Philadel jiliia,  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  that  city,  of  tlie  Session  of  tlie  Second 
Church,  Troy,  of  the  Calvary  Church,  San 
Francisco,  and  the  funeral  adilress  of  Ih'v.  Dr. 
John  DeWitt.  A  single  jiage  is  occujiied  with 
the  last  jioem  written  by  Dr.  Waiiswortli 
“  Written  by  a  Grave.”  A  likenes.s  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  dead  faces  the  title-jiage.  We  jirosumc 
that  cojiies  may  he  had  by  sending  jiostage 
(and  perhaps  a  trifle  over)  to  George  W.  Mi'.irs, 
308  W’alnut  street.  Philadeljihia. 
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HOSPITAL  SQUARE. 

More  properly  speaking,  Hosiiital  Squares 
might  well  be  the  n.anie  given  to  some  three  or 
four  blocks  in  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan 
Island  from  69th  to  71st  street,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  German  Hospital,  some  half  a  dozen 
blocks  farther  uptown. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

In  the  first  named  locality,  the  largest  hos¬ 
pital  is  the  Presbyterian,  occupying  the  block 
bounded  by  Seventietli  and  Seventy-first  streets 
and  Fourth  and  Madison  avenues.  Ljirge  and 
imposing  from  its  size  and  general  ai)pear- 
ance,  it  is  built  with  a  view  to  utility  and  com¬ 
fort,  securing  plenty  of  ventilation  from  tlie 
court-yards  between  the  buildings.  The  build¬ 
ing  on  70th  street  being  used  for  general  offices, 
and  called  the  Administrative  Building,  con¬ 
tains  the  i)harmacy,  the  doctors’  rooms,  re¬ 
ception,  waiting  rooms,  and  so  on.  The  chapel 
is  also  situated  in  the  third  story  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  and  with  its  spire  forms  a  very  i>retty  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  institution,  Tlie  interior  is 
no  less  attractive,  fitted  up  in  light  wood,  with 
a  ceiling  of  the  same.  The  chapel  is  as  large 
as  many  small  churches,  but  is  not  used  except 
on  stated  occasions,  services  being  held  Sun¬ 
days  in  the  other  building,  where  the  inmates 
of  the  wards  can  hear  the  cha))lain,  who  is 
also  the  Sui>erintendent,  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Wall. 
The  remainder  of  the  house  staff  consists  of 
the  house  physician.  Dr.  W.  K.  Simpson ;  the 
house  surgeon.  Dr.  H.  A.  Mandeville ;  assistant 
physician.  Dr.  H.  B.  McCarroll ;  and  the  assist¬ 
ant  surgeon.  Dr.  Garner.  Service  is  not  held 
in  the  chapel  except  on  anniversaries  and  rare 
occasions,  on  account  of  the  sick  in  the  wards. 
The  wards  are  large  and  airy,  with  windows  on 
each  side,  and  arc  brightly  decorated  witli  j)ic- 
tures,  while  the  songs  of  canaries  are  heard  on 
all  sides.  The  first  floor  in  tlie  hospital  build¬ 
ing  proper  on  71st  street,  is  devoted  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  rooms,  the  second  floor  to  the  women’s 
ward,  and  the  third  to  the  men’s  ward.  Of 
course  no  patients  afflicted  with  contagious  or 
incurable  diseases  are  received. 

Although  one  might  very  naturally  infer  from 
the  name  that  it  is  essentially  a  Presbyterian 
hospital,  and  no  one  received  except  of  that 
denomination,  yet  the  reports  show  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  There  are  really  very  few 
Presbyterians  among  the  patients,  while  every 
other  sect  is  largely  represented.  Its  benevo¬ 
lent  founder,  the  late  James  Lenox,  was  par¬ 
ticular  that  none  should  be  excluded  of  what¬ 
ever  faith  or  race.  Though  this  great  hos¬ 
pital  is  sujiported  by  Presbyterians  entirely, 
and  although  it  has  the  reputation  of  being 
rich,  the  expenses  unfortunately  are  larger 
than  the  income,  and  it  runs  behind  every  year, 
and  like  similar  institutions,  it  is  always  in 
need  of  funds.  One  cause  of  this  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  work— the  increasing  number  of  patients. 
This  comi>elled  the  managers  at  one  time  to 
limit  the  free  patients.  That  limit  has  now 
been  withdrawn,  and  it  is  hoped  the  friends  of 
the  hospital  will  remember  that  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  great  work  depends  upon  them. 

The  equipment  of  an  ambulance  department 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  usefulness  of  the 
hospital.  It  is  in  almost  daily  requisition,  re¬ 
ceiving  patients  from  the  East  river  to  Fifth 
avenue  and  fr  )m  50th  to  86th  street.  The  rapid 
increase  of  pc  pulation  and  consequent  increase 
of  accidents,  has  rendered  this  a  priceless 
boon.  The  grand  benevolent  work  accomidish- 
ed,  which  m  ust  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  a  very  large  expenditure,  re¬ 
quiring  the  constant  aid  and  support  of  tne 
well  wishers  of  this  noble  institution.  There 
is  indeed  no  danger  that  too  much  aid  will  be 
extended  to  build  the  extension  which  is  very 
much  needed,  and  to  provide  the  varied  fur¬ 
ther  requirements  necessary. 

The  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Women. 

In  full  view  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
immediately  in  the  rear,  at  the  corner  of  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue  and  Seventy-third  .street,  is  the 
Home  for  Aged  Women.  A  very  cheerful, 
pleasant,  airy  building,  with  halls,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross  dividing  the  building,  with 
iron  doors  in  case  of  fire,  which  completely 
shut  off  the  rear  of  the  house.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  reception  room,  matron’s  tiarlor, 
library,  and  chapel,  capable  of  seating  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  persons. 
The  chaplain.  Rev.  Mr.  Rushton,  officiates  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  A  gallery  communicates 
with  the  second  floor,  in  which  the  older,  more 
infirm  ladies  sit,  thus  enabling  them  to  go 
out  quietly  to  their  rooms.  There  are  also  a 
large  and  a  small  committee  room.  In  the 
large  one  is  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Knight,  one  of  the  early  pastors  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Fifth  avenue.  His 
daughter  became  an  inmate  of  the  Home,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  her  property,  and  died  there.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  Home  has  taken  care  of  the  widows 
of  four  ministers,  and  of  several  ministers’ 
daughters.  At  present  it  numbers  forty-nine 
inmates,  several  of  them  aged  and  infirm— one 
has  been  in  bed  for  two  years.  The  oldest 
member  will  be  ninety-seven  next  November, 
and  twenty  of  the  inmates  are  over  eighty 
years  of  age.  The  age  of  admission  is  sixty- 
five,  though  there  are  special  cases  that  are 
admitted  before  these  years  are  reached. 

The  rooms  are  models  of  neatness.  The  in¬ 
mates  decorate  them  according  to  their  own 
taste,  and  occasionally  furnish  them.  Each 
floor  has  a  parlor  for  the  inmates,  and  the 
halls  are  bright  with  flower-stands.  The  base¬ 
ment  contains  the  dining-room  for  those  who 
are  well  enough  to  go  to  their  meals,  and  all 
the  kitchen  and  laundry  departments,  which 
are  i)erfect  in  their  way.  The  order  and  neat¬ 
ness  would  put  to  shame  a  military  academy 
where  the  uimost  precision  prevailed.  The 
copper  boiler  shines  like  a  mirror,  the  closets 
have  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in 
its  place.  The  several  light-trunk  rooms  are 
available  to  the  ohl  ladies  once  ti  week  to 
arrange  over  again,  the  delight  of  an  ohl  lady’s 
heart. 

The  Foundling  Asylum  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Among  other  of  the  public  charities  in 
68th  street,  between  Third  and  Lexington  ave¬ 
nues,  is  the  Fouiulling  Asylum  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  This  is  also  a  vast  work.  While 
the  buildings  fill  the  block,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hosi)ital,  making  a  i)erl'eet 
worhl  of  itself,  they  have  provision  for  otie 
thousand  children  outside.  In  addition  to  the 
Asylum  there  is  a  Maternity  hospital  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  institution,  consisting  of  wiirds  and 
private  rooms,  where  untiring  attendtiiice  is 
found  to  further  the  i)atients'  welfare  and  hap¬ 
piness.  A  Chihlren’s  hospital  has  just  been 
built  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  block, 
supplying  a  long-felt  deficiency,  and  in  its  de¬ 
sign  all  the  improvements  in  heating,  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  hygienic  surroundings  have  been 
taken  advantage  of,  and  tiuaninline  arrange¬ 
ments  provided  for,  to  lucvent  danger  from 
contagious  diseases,  which,  spite  of  precau¬ 
tions,  arc  occasionally  introduced.  Taking 
the  size  of  the  Asylum  into  consideration,  the 
rate  of  mortality  has  been  low.  The  kinder¬ 
garten  classes  are  very  interesting,  and  the 
children  are  early  taught  obedience,  order 
and  industry. 


The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Improved  Institute.  ^ 

Looking  across  the  street  from  the  Foundling  | 
Asylum  in  a  diagonal  direction,  on  Lexington  ' 
avenue,  is  seen  the  new  and  handsome  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Improved  Institute,  i 
as  it  is  calle«l,  the  object  of  which  is  to  do  away  1 
with  talking  by  signs,  but  to  convey  the  mean-  | 
ing  by  the  motion  of  the  li|is.  This  is  an  insti¬ 
tute  pure  ami  simple,  no  hospital  being  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  In  fact,  unless  the  scholars  are 
from  a  distance,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  as  many  of  them  return  to  j 
their  homes  from  Friday  to  Monday. 

The  Ladies’  Home  So'iety  of  the  Baptist  Churches. 

Adjoining  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  68th  street  is  a  large,  substantial 
brick  building,  known  as  the  Ladies’  Home 
Society  of  the  Baidist  Churches  of  New  York, 
and  usually  called  the  Baptist  Home.  In  this 
retreat  aged  Baptists  of  either  sex  are  receiv¬ 
ed  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  though 
the  greater  proportion  are  old  ladies.  Their 
life  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one.  No  re¬ 
strictions  are  used,  the  inmates  going  out 
whenever  they  feel  disposed,  only  telling  the 
matron  of  their  intention.  They  are  also  al¬ 
lowed  to  visit  friends  or  relatives,  remaining 
away  as  long  as  it  may  suit  guest  or  enter¬ 
tainer,  thus  making  a  pleasant  change  for  all 
concerned.  The  old  ladies  make  a  quantity 
of  useful  articles,  which  are  sold,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  going  to  the  general  fund  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  (juilting-room  where  “  bees  ” 
are  held,  and  a  day  or  so  enjoyed  by  those 
who  cherish  fond  reminiscences  of  the  quilting 
bees  of  olden  time.  Sunday  service  is  held  in 
the  parlor,  and  those  unable  to  walk,  are 
drawn  in  their  chairs  to  the  elevator,  and 
thence  taken  to  the  parlor. 

The  Hahnemann  Hospital. 

Adjoining  the  Baptist  Home  on  the  corner  of 
68th  street  and  Fourth  avenue  is  the  Hahne¬ 
mann  Hospital,  completed  about  four  years 
ago.  It  fills  a  want  felt  very  much  heretofore 
in  the  city — that  of  a  homeopathic  hospital. 
At  present  only  the  main  portion  of  the 
building  is  comideted.  When  the  addition  is 
built,  it  will  be  a  very  imposing  building.  As 
it  is  now,  it  combines  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  for  hospitals,  and  a  peep  into  its  interior 
is  full  of  interest.  Four  stories  high,  the  first 
floor  contains  a  library,  a  parlor  adjoining, 
where  the  managers’  meetings  are  held,  and 
the  doctors’ office,  and  private  and  operating- 
rooms,  comprise  the  rest.  An  elevator  (a  lux¬ 
ury  not  to  be  found  in  every  hosi)ifal)  conveys 
one  to  the  second  floor,  where  other  private 
rooms  are  to  te  found,  more  or  less  handsomely 
furnished  at  their  own  expense  by  the  good 
ladies  connected  with  the  hospital.  These 
rooms  sometimes  are  designated  by  their  re¬ 
spective  names.  A  private  ward  is  also  to  be 
found  on  this  floor,  and  the  dining-room  and 
butler’s  pantry.  The  third  floor  contains  the 
wards,  both  light  and  airy,  men’s  wards  on  one 
side,  and  women’s  on  the  other.  Attractive 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  the  neat  white  cur¬ 
tained  beds,  form  an  exceedingly  pretty  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  women’s  w’ards;  those  with  bath¬ 
rooms  fill  the  third  floor,  while  the  fourth  is 
devoted  to  the  kitchen,  laundry,  pantries, 
nurses’  and  servants’  rooms.  Here  the  latest 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  these 
.several  departments,  are  once  more  very  ap¬ 
parent.  Steam,  that  Jill-powerful  motor,  is 
employed  to  move  labor-saving  machines,  the 
steam  boiler  and  steam  drying  machine  in 
the  laundry  being  especially  useful.  The  lofty 
rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  elicit  the  admiration 
of  all  who  see  them,  and  the  neatness  and  or¬ 
der  would  seem  of  itself  sufficient  to  counteract 
any  disease.  A  descent  to  the  lower  regions  is 
rapidly  accomplished.  In  the  basement  are 
to  be  found  the  engine  and  furnace  and  boiler 
rooms,  two  wards  for  colored  people,  a  store¬ 
room,  and  the  I’ooms  of  the  men  employed  in 
the  building.  The  management  of  the  Hahne¬ 
mann  Hospital  is  exceedingly  {)leasant;  they 
make  a  specialty  of  operations,  and  a  sojourn 
here  for  treatment  will  be  found  not  only  l)ene- 
ficial,  but  the  comparative  homelike  feeling  of 
the  hospital,  small  and  quiet  as  it  is,  must  nec¬ 
essarily  have  a  good  result. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  Mr. 
Oliver  H.  Palmer  of  the  Ladies’  Hospital  As¬ 
sociation.  Mrs.  Jonathan  Sturges  is  the  Hon¬ 
orary  President;  and  Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Burn¬ 
ham,  President.  The  Medical  Board  is  com- 
l)Osed  of  several  of  our  leading  homeopathic 
surgeons  and  physicians,  while  the  resident 
physician  is  Dr.  William  Bryan.  The  matron. 
Miss  Hopkins,  wins  all  hearts  by  her  charm¬ 
ing  kindliness  of  manner. 

Among  the  Free  Beds  in  the  AVoman’s  Ward 
is  one  in  memonam  of  Mrs.  Anna  Bradford 
Hegeman,  bearing  a  plate  with  the  following 
insci'iption :  “I  expect  to  pass  through  this 
life  but  once.  If  therefore  there  be  any  kind¬ 
ness  I  can  show,  or  any  good  thing  I  can  do,  to 
my  fellow-beings,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me  not 
defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this 
way  again.”  These  words  form  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fitting  epitaph  to  her  life,  sacrificed  as 
it  was  for  the  cause.  We  all  of  us. remember 
that  night  of  the  21st  of  April,  two  short  years 
ago,  when  by  the  partial  fall  of  the  Madison- 
sciuare  Garden  during  the  fair  for  the  Hahne¬ 
mann  Hospital,  she  lost  her  life.  We  recall 
the  terrible  scene.  That  dull,  rushing  sound, 
just  sufficiently  muffled  not  to  cause  alarm  ex¬ 
cept  to  those  nearest  the  scene  of  the  accident ; 
the  cloud  of  lime  and  dust  that  swathed  the 
garlands  and  Chinese  lanterns,  and  filled  the 
air  and  lungs  of  those  nearest;  the  striking  up 
of  the  band  and  the  speedy  silence;  the  flying 
survivors  of  the  dancing-hall  (the  most  ex 
posed  place),  their  shoulders  covered  with 
lime,  too  shocked  to  know  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  :  and  outside— a  Merciful  Heaven  may 
have  spared  the  martyrs  that  fell  then  from 
ever  knowing  what  had  changed  them  “in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  ”  The  horror  of  that  night 
has  been  equalled  since  by  other  harrowing 
scenes ;  but  one  consolation  remains  for  those 
who  mourn  their  loved  ones  who  were  lost  there 
—they  were  spared  much  suffering. 

The  Hahnemann  Hospital  will  ever  hold  Mrs. 
liegeman’s  memory  in  si>eclal  affection.  Res¬ 
olutions  were  adopted  tippropriate  to  this  sad 
event  and  luesented  to  Mr.  AV.  A.  Ogden  Hege¬ 
man,  also  an  honored  member  of  the  Beard  of 
Alanagers.  A  memorial  service  was  held  at  the 
Hospital  the  December  succeeding  the  acci¬ 
dent,  by  Dr.  Henry  Potter,  who  had  been  Mrs. 
Hegeman’s  i)astor. 

Knit  together  by  more  than  usual  bonds  of 
interest  and  sympathy,  the  managers  of  the 
Hahnemann  are  constantly  incileci  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  g<i(id  work  in  wliicli  they  are 
engaged.  But  with  them,  as  with  all  other  hos- 
lutiils,  they  ever  nee<l  aid  and  h(di>  from  out¬ 
side  to  enable  them  to  continue  it ,  especially 
as  the  dull  season  draws  on,  and  their  man¬ 
agers  are  away  for  months  sometimes.  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  no  way  can  Christian  benevolence  be 
more  ble.ssed  than  in  gifts  which  have  for  their 
purimse  the  Restoration  of  the  sick. 

The  Hount  Sinai  Hospital. 

Scarcely  two  blocks  distant  from  the  Hahne¬ 
mann  in  Lexington  avenue,  between  Sixty-sixth 
and  Sixty-seventh  streets,  is  the  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  also  a  very  large  establishment,  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  the  principal  Jews  of 
the  city.  In  the  marble  hall  of  this  Hospital 
stands  a  fine  statue  representing  Charity,  pre¬ 
sented  by  several  members  of  the  Nathan  fam¬ 


ily.  At  i>resent  they  are  building  an  addition 
which  will  enlarge  the  ward  department,  ac¬ 
commodating  about  100  more.  It  will  contain 
isolated  rooms  with  all  necessary  improve¬ 
ments.  -\t  present  they  have  four  wards  for 
men  and  four  for  women  including  children ; 
they  have  also  a  clinic.  This  Hosi>ital  was 
built  in  1852,  and  was  formerly  in  28Lh  street; 
the  present  Hospital  building  was  erected 
in  1869.  Among  the  attending  physicians  is 
Dr.  A.  G.  Gerster,  a  brother  of  Aladame  Ger- 
ster,  the  distinguished  cantatrice.  Their  nurses 
are  from  the  training-school,  and  patients  from 
any  nationality  and  any  creed  are  received. 
The  Dispensary  attached  to  the  Hospital  has 
been  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  numerous  sick 
who  crave  outside  relief. 

The  Chapin  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm. 

Next  to  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  is  the  Cha¬ 
pin  Home  for  the  .Aged  and  Infirm.  This  pleas¬ 
ant  retreat  for  the  aged  and  infirm  of  both  sex¬ 
es  is  in  Sixty-sixth  street,  betw'een  Lexington 
and  Third  avenues,  and  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Chapin,  and  incorporated  in  1869.  It  was 
built  in  187J,  and  both  men  and  women  and 
aged  couples  are  admitted  to  this  ]deasant 
home.  It  is  not  sectarian,  any  denomination 
is  admitted.  At  present  there  arc  forty-two  in¬ 
mates.  each  one  paying  the  amount  of  $300  on 
entering,  which  sum  is  not  touched  during  their 
lifetime.  The  Pre.sident  of  the  Home  is  Airs.  N. 
L.  Coit;  the  Treasurer,  Airs.  D.  D.  Marshall ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Airs.  AVallace.  The  li¬ 
brary  and  sitting-room  on  the  second  floor  is 
very  pleasant,  and  the  rooms  of  the  patients, 
heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  by  themselves 
if  they  prefer,  are  models  of  neatness  arici  com- 
fort.  ^ 

FROM  A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RETREAT. 

Riverside  House,  Franconia,  June  26, 1882. 

Bear  EramjeAUt :  I  have  spent  a  Subbath  with 
the  new  Congregational  church  in  Bethlehem, 
and  yesterday  with  the  one  hero,  also  a  new 
enterprise.  The  Presbyterians,  although  they 
come  hither,  I  believe  have  no  sanctuary  among 
the  ‘  AVhite  Hills,’  at  least  not  in  this  region. 
Both  are  hopeful  enterprises.  The  former  has 
comideted  a  beautiful  sanctuary,  and  here,  un¬ 
der  the  excellent  leadersh  ii)  of  a  good  presbyter. 
Rev.  F.  A^.  D.  Garretson,  a  larger  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  is  approaching  completion,  and  is  ‘beau¬ 
tiful  for  situation.’  Gale  river  rushes  by  it,  and 
the  Franconia  range  lies  grandly  along  the  ho¬ 
rizon  before  it,  with  majestic  Lafayette  for  the 
central  figure.  Alonday  morning  a  week  ago, 
and  to-day,  I  beheld  those  rare  scenes  even 
among  the  mountains,  when  the  sun,  rising 
over  the  AA’hite  Alountains,  and  then  the  Fran¬ 
conia  Notch,  ma<le  these  nuits  in  the  great 
ranges  emphatically  the  ‘Gates  of  the  Alorn- 
ing.’  Fly  ing  clouds  and  wreathing  vapor  were 
tinted  with  crimson  and  gold  above  and  along 
the  empurided  mountains.  From  the  glowing 
heights,  it  seemed  but  a  sto])  to  the  glory  of  the 
‘  Celestial  Hills.’ 

The  romantic  retreat  from  which  I  date,  is 
just  oiiened  for  Summer  guests  by  brother  Gar¬ 
retson,  as  a  Christian  home  for  those  who  de¬ 
sire  a  quiet  Sabbath  and  domestic  worship, 
with  economy  in  their  enjoyment;  while  he  se¬ 
cures  for  himself  a  few  weeks  of  mental  vaca¬ 
tion.  The  river  murmurs  before  the  door,  and 
a  medicinal  spring,  of  crystal,  healing  waters, 
bubbles  forth  on  its  very  margin.  Travellers 
are  few  yet,  which  fact  lends  a  quiet  charm  to 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  region  of  solid, 
glory-crowned  billows  of  a  changelpss,  and  yet 
ever-changing,  sea.  P.  C.  H. 

M ISSI ONARY  I N  FELLUJEM^  am, 


.Missionaries  often  tell  of  the  ludicrous  iniij  ^  % 
they  make  when  beginning  to  speak  in  a  foreign 
language.  A  missionary  to  India  wishing  to  quote 
the  beautiful  text  “In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions,"  unintentionally  informed  his 
audience  that  “in  my  Father's  house  there  is 
much  butter.”  Another  translated  the  first  lino 
of  the  hymn  “  O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing,” 
so  that  it  read  “  O  for  .a  thousand  sausages.’’ 

English  missionaries  have  begun  to  work  in  the 
peninsula  of  Cerca — a  land  from  which  almost  all 
Europeans  have  hitherto  been  jealously'  excluded. 
The  area  of  Corea  is  96,000  s(iunrc  miles,  and  the 
population  10,000, 00(t.  The  language  is  quite  un¬ 
like  both  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  much  dilTi- 
culty  has  been  experienced  in  learning  it.  Some 
progress  has,  however,  been  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  begun  by  Rev.  Air.  Ross,  a  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary. 

The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  has  now  in  the 
Foreign  field  9  missionary  stations,  101  out-sta¬ 
tions,  16  missionaries,  13  native  ministers,  29 
cateehists  or  preachers,  37  churches,  with  2,625 
communicants,  5  academies,  90  day-schools,  with 
2,210  scholars  and  14  theological  students.  Dui- 
ing  the  year  the  native  churches  have  contributed 
$3,233.  The  receipts  during  the  past  year  were 
only  $58,184,  much  less  than  had  been  hoped  for. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  churc'aes  failed  tc 
contribute. 

Dr.  AVilliam  Dean  says  in  a  recent  letter  from 
Bangkok:  “  AVhile  the  highest  endowments  and 
the  richest  culture  might  be  fully  taxed  and  find 
ample  employment  in  missionary  work,  w'e  need, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  men  of  profound  wisdom  as 
men  for  practical  working;  men  of  good  physical 
form,  and  not  of  a  rei)ulsive  face;  men  of  sound 
health  and  sober  judgment;  men  who  are  less 
concerned  al>out  their  wants  than  about  their 
work ;  men  who  tliink  more  higlily  of  the  ap- 
lu’oval  of  God  than  the  a[)probation  of  men  ;  men 
who  have  enough  of  the  Master’s  spirit  when  dis¬ 
appointed  not  to  be  discouraged,  and  when  revil¬ 
ed,  to  revile  not  again  ;  men  who  have  kind  words 
and  a  good  wife.” 

AVould  that  every  representative  of  a  mission 
agency  was  as  radiant  with  Christ  as  a  Brahman 
convert  I  met  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Ongole. 
As  he  talked  of  his  work  and  urged  me  to  labor 
hard  in  the  interests  of  heathen  evangelization,  I 
felt  that  it  was  not  liiin,  but  Christ,  speaking 
through  him.  Last  montii  a  Coconada  brother 
wrote  me  of  liis  di'ath.  Ib^  hail  just  officiated  at 
a  wedding.  -A  sudden  sickness  came  on,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  had  signed  the  marriage  certificate.  ‘  Just 
your  name,  brother,’  they  said,  as  tliey  put  tlie 
paper  under  his  hand  and  tlie  pen  lietwecn  his 
fingers.  ‘  Name  'i '  said  the  dying  converted  Brah¬ 
man,  ‘  name  ? — “There  is  none  otlier  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  lie 
saved.’"  ‘  A'es,  but  we  want  your  own  name. 
Quick,  write  it !  ’  ‘  Aly  name  i  I  have  none  other 

name  than  the  Lamb’s  name  written  in  my  fore¬ 
head.’  And  the  jien  moved,  and  the  hand  drop¬ 
ped,  and  the  spirit  was  gone;  and  they  looked, 
and  he  had  written — “Jesus.” 

At  Leon,  Spain,  where  Mrs.  Iloyle,  who  trans¬ 
lated  "Christie's  Old  Organ  '  into  Spanisii,  has 
charge,  the  school  has  boon  exceedingly  prosper¬ 
ous;  so  much  so  that  the  priests  became  frightmi- 
ed  and  sent  for  some  Jesuits,  who  held  services 
of  counteraction  for  fifteen  days.  During  the 
school  session  they  hired  men  and  boys  to  hoot 
and  shout ;  they  burned  Bibles  at  a  bonfire  in  the 
public  square  (the  man  who  threw  them  in  died 
soon  after  quite  suddenly),  and  publicly  denounc¬ 
ed  the  Protestant  preacher  as  a  ileraoniac.  Many 
children  were  frightened  away,  but  some  of  the 
boys  have  stood  firm  and  recently  purchased  Bi¬ 
bles  for  themselves.  At  Pontevedra  also,  whore 


there  was  a  very  good  attendance  at  one  time,  the 
threats  of  the  priests  have  drawn  away  many 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Corunna. 
Alany  of  these  children  are  dismissed  by  theij 
employers  if  they  continue  to  attend  the  Protest¬ 
ant  schools,  and  others  are  refused  admittanci* 
into  the  daily  schools.  The  school  jit  Huelvas  has 
an  average  attendance  of  sixty-three. 

The  forty-eiglith  annual  leport  of  tlie  Aladura 
Alission,  the  fourth  in  age  of  the  stations  occupied 
by  the -American  Board,  shows  a  district  of  over 
8,000  square  miles,  populated  by  nearly  2,000,000 
people,  and  with  ten  missionaries.  Witliout  its 
large  force  of  native  assistants,  the  field  rvould 
be  inadequately  manned.  The  attitude  of  tlie 
people  towards  Cliristianity  is  best  expri'ssed  by 
the  word  indifference;  yet  the  natives  arc  waking 
up  to  the  advantages  of  education,  and  they  arc 
more  willing  to  spend  money  for  their  children  in 
the  way  of  school  fees  and  other  expenses.  .\n 
hour  Is  given  each  day  to  Bible  instruction  in  all 
the  schools.  AVlien  a  railroad  was  projected  they 
remarked  ‘  Everytliing  is  making  us  all  one  caste.’ 
Four  of  the  thirty-four  churches  are  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  the  net  gain  in  membership  during  the 
year  was  22.5.  AVork  by  the  Bible  women  is  one 
of  the  mo.st  interesting  features  of  the  mission : 
the  number  of  hearers  during  the  year  w’as  not 
less  than  6,000.  In  the  Pasumalai  Seminary  are 
thirty-two  Hindu  students  and  sixty-three  Chris¬ 
tians,  mostly  sons  of  pastors  and  catechists.  The 
completion  of  Otis  Hall  in  connection  with  the 
girls’  boarding  school  at  Aladura  has  added  great¬ 
ly  to  tlie  comfort  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 
The  reports  of  the  scliool  for  Hindu  girls,  of  the 
oriihanages,  and  of  the  medical  work,  show  a  real 
progress  in  every  direction. 

SHALL  THEY  GO  'i 

The  following  appeal  is  sent  out  by  the  AVoman’s 
Foreign  Alissionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churcli,  Philadelphia.  It  is  sent  forth  with  the 
earne.st  prayer  that  responses,  quick  and  fast, 
iarge  and  small,  may  be  received  by  the  treasurer. 
Airs.  Julia  AI.  Fishburn,  1334  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

There  are  times  when  God  calls  His  servants  to 
step  over  the  narrow  bounds  which  they  have  set 
as  the  ordinary  limit  of  their  efforts  and  do  for 
the  moment  a  larger,  wider  work.  Several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  twelve  years  of  our  hi.storj’  as 
a  society  we  have  been  thus  led  to  do  what  by  a 
rigid,  iron-bound  construction  was  outside  of  our 
object,  yet  we  followed  the  leading  and  wen.' ble.ss¬ 
ed  therein. 

Just  now  a  similar  call  seems  to  come  to  us  in 
an  emergency  which  has  arisen  in  the  Foreign 
Alission  work  of  our  beloved  Presbyterian  Church. 
Its  missions  cried  loudlj-  for  men — men — men! 
AVomen  seemed  to  bo  found  and  sent,  while  at 
some  stations  men  wei’c  leaving  for  homo,  weary 
and  overworked,  no  reinforcements  coming  to 
take  their  places,  and  their  hearts  sad  and  sore 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  work  must  suffer,  in 
some  instances  be  abandoned  for  a  time  at  least, 
because  no  men  could  be  found  to  do  it.  Then 
came  inter-missionary  conventions  in  our  theolog¬ 
ical  seminaries,  originating  in  the  conviction  of  a 
few  that  there  mast  be  a  revival  of  missionary 
spirit  among  the  students  or  no  missionaries 
would  be  found  in  the  graduating  classes.  Under 
the  influenco  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  about  thirty 
young  men  from  the  different  seminaries  have  in 
the  last  few  months  offered  themselves  to  the 
Board  as  foreign  missionaries,  and  nearlj’  that 
number  are  now  under  appointment.  Then  comes 
the  question.  Can  they  be  sent  'i  AVliy  not  ‘i  -Are 
not  all  things  ready'?  AVork  waiting,  laborers 
fainting  under  burdens  too  heavy  for  them,  a 
great,  rich,  blood-bought  Church  holding  its  Re¬ 
deemer’s  command  to  “go  into  all  the  world,” 
-4101’  ever  rest  until  “  every  ci  eaturo  ”  has  heard 
the  Gospel — what  shall  hinder  every  one  of  these 
young  men  and  their  wives,  if  they  have  them, 
from  going  straightway  to  carry  out  this  commis¬ 
sion  ?  The  doubt  is  about  the  funds  ;  not  a  doubt 
whether  the  funds  are  in  the  Church,  but  whether 
they  can  be  drawn  out  of  it. 

Now  we  women  may  say  this  is  men’s  work  and 
therefore  not  for  us  to  do.  No,  it  is  the  Chunh's 
work,  and  wo  are  part  of  the  Church,  'riiose 
young  men  must  be  sent,  and  if  we,  as  individuals 
or  through  the  power  God  has  given  to  us  as  a  so¬ 
ciety,  can  further  that  object,  wo  shall  be  advanc¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  our  woman’s  work  in  its 
legitimate  sphere  at  the  same  time. 

AVo  must  have  a  care  not  to  put  too  far  asunder 
what  God  has  joined  together.  The  work  of  men 
and  women  on  foreign  mission  ground  is  often 
very  closely  intertwined  and  mutually  dependent 
for  efficiency  and  success,  and  it  is  not  wise  to 
draw  too  deep  and  sharp  a  line  between  the  two, 
while  yet  wo  may  and  should  give  the  strength 
and  energy  of  our  efforts  to  sustain  what  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  our  own. 

It  seems  to  us  now,  however,  that  w'e  should 
stretch  forth  our  hands  to  these  waiting  young 
men,  several  of  them  sons  of  missionaries,  and 
without  entrenching  on  what  work  we  have  al¬ 
ready  undertaken,  new  and  old,  gladly  be  the 
medium  of  gift  and  sympathy  to  aid  and  encour¬ 
age  the  sending  forth  of  every  one  of  them  to  a 
foreign  field.  So  regarding  it,  we  will  receive  any 
offerings  for  this  purpose,  and  only  ask  that  they 
may  be  quite  outside  of  funds  pledged  to  other 
work,  and  that  fervent  prayer  may  accompany 
each  one.  _ 

For  three-seore-year.5-and-ten  foreigners  have 
been  at  work  in  the  groat  Celestial  empire,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  sow  the  si'cds  of  Christian  truth. 
AVithin  tlie  fir.st  forty  years  apparently  nothing 
whatever  was  accomplished,  and  the  heart-cry  of 
many  was  “To  what  purpose  is  this  waste'?" 
But  since  the  last  war  with  England  and  Franco, 
twenty  years  ago,  and  especially  since  the  great 
famine  of  1878,  new  iihenomcna  have  appeared. 
Pride  and  i>rcjudice  have  begun  to  yield,  and 
there  is  now  more  to  encourugi!  within  a  single 
twelvemonth  than  formerly  in  a  decade.  A  yi’ar 
ago  a  new  foreign  missionary  ho.spital  was  opened 
at  Tientsin,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Governor- 
General  Li,  the  leading  statesman  of  China,  and 
in  his  presence.  -V  few  days  ago  another  mission¬ 
ary  hospital  for  women,  the  funds  for  which  have 
been  contributed  by  a  Alelliodist  gentleman  in 
the  United  States,  was  opened  at  the  same  port, 
also  in  the  presence  of  Gov.  Li,  the  prineijial  ad¬ 
dress  being  offered  by  the  retiring  United  States 
Alinister,  Air.  .\ngell.  It  was  the  cure  of  Aladame 
Li  two  years  since,  which  iirepared  the  way  for 
th(;se  remarkable  developments,  and  she  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  new  hospital  an  ornamental  and  com¬ 
plimentary  tablet,  perhaps  tlie  lir.st  instance  ot 
tlie  kind  in  Chinese  history.  Such  events  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  seemed  morally  impossible. 

Rev.  .Vrthur  11.  Smitli  writes  to  Tim  Indeiiend- 
ent  from  Tientsin,  (.'hina,  tliat  the  (,'hinese  stu¬ 
dents  recently  called  home  from  this  country  are 
treated  by  the  officials  into  wliose  Ininds  they 
have  fallen  as  any  other  Chine.se  subjects— as  per¬ 
sons  to  be  shut  up,  squeezed,  bullied,  onliwcd 
about  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  placed  in  perma¬ 
nent  situations,  with  no  reference  to  their  accpiire- 
ments,  aptitudes,  or  preference's.  \  conqiany  of 
them  are  at  present  living  the  lives  of  semi-crimi¬ 
nals  in  an  ar-enal  at  Tientsin,  sidiject  to  restric¬ 
tions  of  a  needlessly  stringent  character,  merely 
to  make  them  fe'el  that  Cliina  is  not  tlie  same  as 
.\ni(‘rica.  Others  liave  been  less  unfortunate,  for 
they  chanced  to  have  fallen  under  the  supervision 
of  officers  from  tlieir  own  native  province,  and  in 
Uliina  sectional  feeling  is  strong.  But  an  official 
who  is  friendly  to-day  may  to-morrow  be  supplant¬ 
ed  by  one  who  is  hostile;  and  witliout  some  as¬ 
sured  position  it  is  natural  and  inevitable  that  the 
young  men  themselves,  and  those  who  wish  them 
well,  should  feel  deep  anxiety  for  the  future. 
Every  one  knows  that  there  is  in  China,  as  in  eve¬ 


ry  other  country,  a  progressive  and  a  conservative 
party.  How  these  parties  are  constituted,  and 
what  relation  they  bear  to  each  other,  is  known  to 
very  few.  Other  animals  are  surrounded  by  their 
cubs;  the  kangaroo  carries  them  about  in  her 
pouch.  AVithin  tiiat  secure  retreat  they  may  have 
tlii'ir  little  tiff’s  and  perliaps  abuse  eacli  other 
roundly,  and  tlie  oulsiile  world,  whicli  hears  only 
an  oeeasional  sipieal,  never  knows  what  is  going 
on.  The  Uliiiiese  Government  is  a  mighty  Kanga¬ 
roo;  the  Forbidden  (.’ily  is  its  Poiieli,  tlie  leading 
Alinisters  of  State  are  the  Cubs.  Just  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  Imperial  City  are  ran.ged  the  various 
foreign  legations,  wliose  members  may  now  and 
then  catcli  the  sound  of  half-stilled  squeals  from 
within  the  palace.  Tliey  may  guess  what  is  going 
on,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  know. 

Two  meetings  were  held  at  Conference  Hall, 
Alildway  Bark,  London,  on  June  6th,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  China 
Inland  Alission  Society.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
presided  at  the  first,  which  was  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  .1.  AVilliamson,  from  Fung-hwa,  the  Chair¬ 
man,  and  others.  In  the  evening  Lord  Radstoek 
presided.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  features 
of  the  sixteenth  annual  report  were  presented,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  it  appeared  that  the  income  of 
the  Society  for  1881-2  was  ff!),551.  Remittances 
to  China  amounted  to  £5,!I60,  and  “to  Burinah 
and  missionaries  at  home,”  £1,584,  making  a  total 
of  £7,544.  The  rest  of  the  income  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  candidates,  passages,  outfits,  etc.  In 
the  hospital  work  the  total  number  of  patients 
treated  during  the  year  (exclusive  of  opium  pa¬ 
tients)  was  4,030.  Details  were  given  of  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  mission  in  Kansuh,  Shensi,  Shansi, 
Shan-Tung,  Homan  province,  etc. 


The  Observer,  wliose  seuior  editor  was  a 
member  of  Dr.  Bevan’s  Now  York  congrega¬ 
tion,  has  the  following  from  London  relative 
to  his  present  environment : 

Highbury  Quadrant  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
Dr.  Bevan,  recently  of  New  York,  is  now  the 
pastor,  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the 
northern  part  of  London.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
but  in  a  style  very  different  from  the  formal 
architecture  of  the  Brick  Church  on  Murray 
Hill.  Its  auditorium  is  spacious,  lofty,  light, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  its  purposes.  I 
should  think  it  would  seat  twelve  hundred, 
and  on  Sunday  morning,  June  11,  it  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  every  part.  In  the  pulpit,  with  the 
pastor,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  AI.  Field,  who 
took  part  in  the  services.  Before  the  sermon. 
Dr,  Bevan  baptized  several  infants.  In  his  ad¬ 
dress  he  earnestly  commended  the  practice  of 
bringing  the  little  ones  to  the  sanctuary  b  u’  the 
fulfilment  of  this  rite,  and  at  his  reiiuest  the 
ciiiigregation  rose  rluring  the  words  of  obliga¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Bevan’s  sermon  was  a  thoughtful, 
earnest,  and  at  times  eloquent,  presentation  of 
Christ  as  the  life  of  thi’  Church  and  the  light  of 
the  world.  It  was  received  with  ('vident  in¬ 
terest  by  the  large  congregation.  All  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  the  edifice  are  ample  and  excel¬ 
lent,  the  lecture-room  being  in  itself  a  spacious 
and  attractive  place  of  worship.  In  the  imme¬ 
diate  neigliborhood  there  are  numbers  who 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  best  opportunities 
for  religious  culture,  and  at  no  great  distance 
there  is  a  vast  field  for  religious  labor.  For  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  gifts  anil  energy, 
tills  is  a  position  to  call  forth  all  his  powers. 

The  Independent  notices  tlie  case  of  Air.  AVil¬ 
liam  Richardson,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  who  has  recently  been  charged  with  “dis¬ 
orderly  walk  ”  as  a  member  and  deacon  of  the 
Hanson-place  Baptist  Church  : 

It  seems  that  Air.  Richardson  had  fixed  his 
ei)teri»rising  eye  on  Seven ih-avenue  as  a  street 
along  which  he  wished  to  lay  a  rail-track,  con¬ 
necting  with  the  road  in  .Atlantic  avenue.  The 
owners  of  property  along  this  avenue  were, 
however,  bitterly  opposed  to  this  idea,  and 
threatened  him  with  an  instant  injunction  the 
moment  he  should  attempt  to  put  it  into  prac¬ 
tice.  And  in  order  to  steal  the  march  of  them. 
Air.  Richardson,  having  made  all  due  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  execution  of  his  plan,  began  tlie 
work  of  laying  the  track  one  Sunday  morning, 
immediately  after  the  ending  of  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  and  pursued  it  during  the  entire  Sunday, 
enqiloyingsevoi’al  hundred  men  and  laying  sev¬ 
eral  miles  of  rail-track.  'I'lie  people  living  on 
the  street  were  indignant  beyond  measure.  All 
day  long  and  for  a  part  of  two  nights  the  clat¬ 
ter  of  horses,  trucks,  shovels,  pickaxes,  and 
sledge-hammers  gave  the  people  anything  but 
a  quiet  Sabbath, 

'These  are  the  substantial  facts  on  the  basis 
of  which  Air.  Richardson  has  been  charged  with 
“  disorderly  walk  ”  in  violating  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  was  last  week  arraigned  be¬ 
fore  the  Hanson-place  Church  for  trial.  AVe  do 
not  understand  that  there  is  any  dispute  about 
the  facts  themselves.  Air.  Richardson  iloes  not 
deny  that  the  work  was  dime  on  Sunday,  or  that 
as  President  of  the  Atlantic-avenue  Railroad 
Company,  it  was  done  by  his  direction  and  pro- 
curement. 

AA'^e  do  not  know  jirecisely  what  standards  of 
ethics  the  Hanson-place  Baptist  tllmrch  adopts 
in  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but 
assuming  its  standard  to  be  that  all  secular  la¬ 
bor,  except  works  of  necessity  and  mercy,  is  to 
be  suspended  oi:  this  day,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  ease  is  a  very  clear  one  against  Deacon 
Richardson.  Laying  that  rail-track  on  Sun¬ 
day  surely  cannot  be  considered  a  work  of 
mercy ;  and  as  to  the  matter  of  necessity, 
there  certainly  was  no  necessity  tor  doing  the 
work  on  Sunday,  except  for  the  purpose  of  car¬ 
rying  out  a  sharp  game.  'The  law  could  not  in¬ 
terfere  wit  h  the  game  on  this  day,  since  no  court 
would  issue  a  process  of  injunction.  Air.  Rieli- 
ardson  dodged  the  l;iw  and  defied  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  for  this  purpose  caused  the 
work  to  be  done  on  Sunday.  It  seems  to  us 
tluit  his  conduct  is  a  llagrunt  violation  of  the 
Sabbath,  tind  that  he  ought  to  be  detilt  with 
accordingly.  He  not  only  broke  the  Sabbath 
himself,  but  he  hired  and  ptiid  hundreds  of 
others  to  do  the  stime  thing,  greatly  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  persons  living  on  the  street.  'The 
offence  was  conspicuously  public  at  the  time, 
and  has  since  become  still  more  conspicuous. 

It  was  voted  to  sustain  the  charges,  after  a 
fair  and  sufficient  hearing,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Baptist  Church.  'The  final,  and 
as  he  evidently  supposed,  triumi»hant  point  of 
Air.  Richardson’s  written  defence  of  an  hour  and 
a  half,  to  wit ;  that  the  laying  of  the  track  on 
Sunday  was  an  unworldly  “  work  of  necessity,” 
seems  to  have  had  very  little  weight  with  his 
brethren.  It  only  served  to  exemidify  his  [ler- 
sistence  and  hardihood  in  a  wrong  course  of 
action. 

'The  Christian  Advocate  has  a  timely  word 
rehitivo  to  Sunday  excursions  to  Coney  Island  : 

At  Coney  Island  the  children  see  the  Sab¬ 
bath  wholly  ignored  ;  games  and  sports,  imb- 
lic  bathings,  side  show.s,  the  op.-u  sale  of  jill 
kinds  of  refreshments,  luxuries,  alcohofie 
drinks,  and  everything  that  can  contribute  to 
dissipation,  im  the  Ijord'.s  day.  Young  men 
are  exposed  to  graver  moral  perils,  and  those 
viciously  inclined  have  tlie  means  of  conceal¬ 
ing  their  iiroclivities.  'The  entire  atmosjihere 
is  such  as  no  devout  person  can  enjoy  on  the 
Sabliath,  and  such  as  children  and  youth  can¬ 
not  breathe  without  being  c  mtaminat  ed.  Such 
an  excursion,  taken  on  the  Sabbath  by  a  fami¬ 
ly  but  once,  unloosens  the  bands  of  home  re¬ 
ligion,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  back  the 
spirit  of  Sabbath  keeping  ;  if  repeated  a  few 
times,  family  piety  dies. 

We  .said  that  the  Lord’s  day  is  ignored.  But 
are  not  distinguished  ministers  of  different 
denominations  employed  to  preach  there  on 
Sunday’?  'They  arc.  Whether  the  motive  of 
the  management  is  to  provide  religious  ser¬ 
vices  for  those  who  are  remaining  permanent¬ 
ly  there,  or  to  attract  Christians  who  would 


not  otherwise  come  on  Sunday,  the  advertise¬ 
ments  do  not  state.  Nor  have  we  the  right  to 
judge  the  motives  of  those  ministers  who  con¬ 
sent  to  be  important  cards  in  Coney  Island 
Sabbath  advertisemcnls.  But  the  effect  of  the 
use  of  their  names  we  can  estimate.  It  is  to 
lead  many  who  have  thus  far  held  aloof  from 
such  excursions  to  go  to  hoar  t  he  noti’d  preach¬ 
er.  This  done  once,  logic  takes  the  family 
whenever  inclination  leads  them.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer,  at  the  depot  opposite  the  Hanson  Place 
Alethodist  Episcopal  Chuich,  jocMse  allusions 
could  be  heard,  “Going  to  Coney  Island  to 
hear  Brother  or  Doctor  So  and  .so!”  'The 
settled  conviction  in  Brooklyn  is,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  name  of  a  noted  preacher  is  announc¬ 
ed,  it  will  lead  many’  of  his  ilcnomination  to 
spend  the  day  at  the  Island,  and  many  more 
than  n-iU  hear  him  yrearh. 

'There  are  but  two  reasons  why  Christians 
should  keep  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  devotion. 
'They  believe'  it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  and  nec¬ 
essary  to  their  religious  life.  If  those  reasons 
are  not  valid,  let  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  relig¬ 
ious  devotion  be  given  up.  If  they  are  valid, 
nothing  less  than  crime  could  be  more  dishon¬ 
oring  to  the  Salibath,  or  more  injurious  to 
Christians,  and  to  children  and  j’outh,  than 
excursions  on  that  day  to  Coney  Island. 

We  write  not  in  the  spirit  of  Puritan  or  Jew¬ 
ish  Sabbatarianism,  which  we  neither  believe, 
inculi'ate,  nor  practice,  but  in  the  interest  of 
that  view  of  the  Sabbath  taught  by  Jesus, 
which  gives  rest  to  the  body  while  requiring 
and  giving  opportunities  for  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  culture  and  devotion. 

The  Examiner  is  persuaded  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  not  making  the  progress 
among  us  that  is  often  claimed  by  those  who 
speak  for  the  hierarchy  : 

The  attempt  was  made  to  Romanize  the 
schools  and  the  j>ress,  and  failing  that,  Ro¬ 
manist  schools  and  a  Romanist  press  were  es¬ 
tablished.  to  which  all  the  faithful  were  com¬ 
manded  to  give  their  supjiort  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication. 

'The  Romanist  press  has  never  amounted  to 
much,  but  the  parochial  school  has  become  an 
institution  of  considerable  importance.  Its 
special  value  as  a  means  of  early  biassing  the 
minds  of  the  young  in  favor  of  Romanism  was 
not  exaggerated  by  the  priests,  and  for  a  time 
the  decline  of  the  Church  seemed  to  be  arrest¬ 
ed.  But  this  effect  could  not  endure.  The 
parochial  school  has  been  made  too  much  a 
religious  propaganda,  and  too  little  a  real 
school.  Catholic  parents  discovered  that  their 
children  were  learning  little  except  catechisms 
and  legends  about  the  saints,  and  have  risked 
excommunication  in  order  to  secure  a  practical 
education  for  their  children.  Not  all  the 
threats  of  the  hierarchy  are  sufficient  to  induce 
many  parents  to  sacrifice  their  children’s  in¬ 
terests  in  this  life  to  a  pretended  necessity  of 
securing  their  interests  in  the  life  to  come. 
Alany  of  the  rich  and  influential  Catholics  per¬ 
sist  in  sending  their  sons  to  Protestant  col¬ 
leges,  and  the  priests  prudently  decline  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  such  a  choice  beyond  the  point  of 
remonstrance.  .  .  . 

'There  is  still  another  influence  tending  to 
disintegration  among  the  Romanists,  and  that 
is  the  increasing  number  ot  intermarriages  l)e- 
tween  Catlmlics  and  Protestants.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  common  for  the  son  of  a 
Catholic  to  take  a  Protestant  wife,  and  vice 
rei'sa.  'The  Chuich  endeavors  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  consent  to  such  a  marriage,  that 
the  children  born  of  it  shall  be  educated  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  but  it  very  often  happens  that 
this  agreement  is  repudiated.  It  has  been  de¬ 
cided  in  the  Courts  that  <a  Protestant  father  is 
not  legally  hampered  by  a  promise  of  this  sort 
extorted  from  him  by  threats  before  marriage, 
and  that  he  may  educate  his  children  in  his 
own  faith,  if  he  will. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  gives  utterance  to  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : 

There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to_ 
grudge  ministers  a  bamraer  vacation.  A  good 
many  people  see  no  necessity  for  a  period  of 
rest  for  their  pastors,  and  harbor  the  notion 
that  in  leaving  their  pulpits  for  a  few  weeks, 
they  “  surrender  their  fields  to  the  devil.” 
Among  the  more  intelligent  members  of  our 
churches,  however,  a  different  view  obtains, 
and  appreciating  the  strain  that  earnest  minis¬ 
ters  are  under,  they  recognize  the  necessity  of 
their  enjnying  a  period  of  relief  from  labor. 
The  advantages  derived  from  a  few  weeks  of 
Summer  rest  are  manifest  and  mutual,  and  no 
church  should  fail  to  afford  its  pastor  the  op- 
Iiortunity  of  such  a  rcsjiite  as  is  necessary  to 
invigorate  him  for  his  work. 


emit  .SHIP  C»F  STATK. 

nV  HENKY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  State! 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  groat! 
Hunianily,  with  all  its  fears, 

AVith  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

AVe  know  what  Alaster  laid  thy  keel. 

What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
AVho  made  cacti  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
AVhat  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 

In  what  a  forge  and  wliat  a  heat 

AA’ere  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  1 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

'Tis  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock; 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

.And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  ! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest’s  roar. 

In  si>ite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o’er  our  fears. 

Are  all  with  thee. — are  all  with  thee! 


A  PLEA  FUR  THE  BOYS. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  fur  the  boys.  Not 
the  boy  who  comes  quietly  into  the  liouse, 
hangs  up  his  hat,  and  siis  down  to  read  “  like 
a  little  gentleman  ”  ;  but  the  “  truly  boy,”  who 
rushes  into  the  house  like  a  small  whirlwind, 
and  upsets  hall  the  things  in  the  ro  'in  while 
crossing  it ;  who  is  always  fearfully  hungry  ; 
who  can  never  sit  still  for  five  minutes;  who 
is  very  likely  to  turn  a  somersault  over  your 
foot-stool,  and  stand  on  his  le  ad  beside  you  in 
the  midst  of  your  lecture  on  behaviour  ;  who 
is  Sometimes  rmle,  but  rarely  untruthful  or 
mean  ;  who  is  sent  out  of  doors  to  be  “  got  rid 
of,”  when  mamma  has  company,  or  wants  to 
be  quiet ;  who  can  ask  nmre  questions  in  ten 
minutes  than  om:  could  answer  in  an  hour. 

'This  is  the  sort  of  boy  I  want  to  say  a  good 
word  for. 

'The  best  men  I  have  ever  known  generally 
say  of  such  a  boy  “  I  w  as  just  like  him.”  'That 
fact  alone  ought  to  be  full  of  comfort  to  the 
mothers.  One  great  cause  of  the  trouble  with 
these  boys  is  in  the  style  of  reading  which 
they  devour  so  greedily,  and  which  is  writL'n 
by  peoph'  who — wi  ll,  at  least  ought  to  know 
better.  When'  is  the  average  boy  who  will  not 
invariaiily  seh'ct  the  stoiy  with  the  most 
frightful  nii.xturc  of  t  anahawks,  scalping- 
knives,  fearful  encounters  and  escapes,  for 
mamma  or  auntie  to  read  to  him. 

1  hav('  often  been  surprised  at  the  love  of 
lieautiful  things  which  such  boys  have  some¬ 
times  in  a  marked  degree,  and  it  should  be 
eultivateil  to  its  greatest  e.xtent.  Give  them  a 
litth'  corner  of  the  ganleii  for  their  own,  and 
sei' their  delight  over  the  largest  pink,  or  the 
first  morning-glory. 

I  know  boys  are  generally  considered  little 
more  than  animate  depravity,  but  give  them  a 
clianee.  Put  a  boy  upon  his  honor,  trust  him, 
and  he  will  be  trusty.  It  is  the  boy,  and  girl, 
too,  for  that  matter,  who  is  always  suspected 
of  doing  wrong,  who  does  it.  Show  them  that 
they  are  not  unmitigated  nuisances,  and  do  not 
send  them  out  into  the  street  to  learn  wicked- 
ne.ss,with  the  idea  that  “  mamma  doesn’t  care” 
if  they  are  only  out  of  her  sight  and  hearing. 
Give  them  also  good  books  ;  theio  are  sucfi, 
though  they  may  be  few,  books  without  the 
adventures  and  profanity  and  bruLility  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  stories  for  boys. 
Boys  have,  at  best,  sufficient  of  the  savage  in¬ 
stinct,  without  a  special  literature  to  cultivate 
it. — Household. 
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Tlie  Lesson  :  Mark-  .r.  32-15. 

32.  And  they  were  In  the  way  going  up  to  Jerusalem  :  and 
Jesus  went  before  them:  and  they  were  amazed;  and  as 
they  followed,  they  were  afraid.  And  he  took  again  the 
twelve,  and  began  to  tell  them  what  things  should  happen 
unto  him. 

33.  saying.  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem:  and  the  Son 
of  man  sh  ill  be  delivered  unio  the  chief  iirlests,  and  unto 
the  scribes;  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death,  and 
shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles : 

34.  And  they  shall  mock  him,  and  shall  scourge  him,  and 
shall  spit  upon  him,  and  shall  kill  him  :  and  the  third  day 
he  shall  rise  again. 

85.  And  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  come  unto 
him,  saying.  Master,  we  would  that  thou  shouldest  do  for 
us  whatsoever  we  shall  desire. 

36.  And  he  said  unto  them,  tVhat  would  ye  that  I  should 
do  for  you  ? 

37.  And  they  said  unto  him.  Grant  unto  us  that  we  may 
sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left  hand, 
In  thy  glory. 

38.  But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ve  know  not  what  yc  ask  : 
can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of  ?  and  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with  ? 

39.  And  they  said  unto  him.  We  can.  And  Jesus  said  unto 
them,  Ye  shall  Indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of ;  and 
with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  withal  shall  ye  be 
baptized  ; 

4U.  But  to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  hand  Is 
not  mine  to  give:  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom 
It  Is  prepared. 

41.  And  when  the  ten  heard  it,  they  began  to  be  much  dis¬ 
pleased  with  James  and  John. 

42.  But  Jesus  called  them  to  him,  and  salth  unto  them. 
Ye  know  that  they  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the 
Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them :  and  their  great  ones 
everclse  authority  upon  them. 

M.  But  so  shall  It  not  be  among  you  :  but  whosoever  will 
be  great  among  you,  shall  be  your  minister. 

44.  And  whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  chlefest,  shall  be 
servant  of  all. 

46.  For  even  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  bis  life  a  ransom  for 
many. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “  T/w  iSo/i  of  man  came  not  to  he 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life 
as  a  ransom  for  many." — Mark  x.  45. 

For  the.  third  time  Jesus  announces  to  His  disci¬ 
ples  the  act  of  His  approaching  death  and  resur¬ 
rection.  See  Matt.  xvi.  21,  xvii.  22,  23.  But  now 
He  makes  the  clearest  and  fullest  sUiteiuent,  giv¬ 
ing  to  them  definite  particulars,  such  as  His  double 
betrayal,  first  by  Judas  to  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  second  by  His  own  nation  to  tlie  Gentiles, 
and  the  mocking  and  scourging.  He  wislies  that 
His  disciples  should  be  prepared  for  these  events, 
now  close  at  hand,  so  that  their  faitli  would  not 
waver,  remembering  that  it  had  all  been  propiie- 
eied,  and  that  in  tlie  prophecy  was  included  the  | 
fact  of  the  resurrection  on  the  third  day.  You 
will  notice,  by  reference  to  the  account  in  Matthew, 
that  these  words  were  spoken  privately  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  for  He  took  them  one  side,  that  He  might 
speak  words  which  it  would  not  be  best  for  others 
to  hear.  It  is  a  wonderful  fact  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  plain  statements  by  Jesus,  tlie  disciples 
did  not  anticipate  His  sufferings  and  death,  were 
overwhelmed  with  despair  when  they  saw  Him  ex¬ 
pire  on  the  cross,  and  had  no  thought  even  of  the 
possibility  of  His  resurrection.  On  tlie  morning  of 
the  third  day  they  intended  to  embalm  tlie  body. 
When  they  found  the  sepulchre  empty  they  only- 
thought  that  the  Ixidy-  had  been  stolen  ;  and  when 
He  stood  before  them  they  were  terrified,  snppos- 
ing  that  it  was  a  spirit.  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  this  determined  unbelief,  except  when  we 
remember  how  constantly  we  ourselves  are  guilty 
of  the  hardiie.ss  of  heart.  For  example,  there  is 
no  truth  more  plainly  and  emphatically  taught  by- 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  than  the  fact  of  His  sec¬ 
ond  coming,  “Shall  so  come  in  like  manner,  as  ye 
Ijave  seen  Him  ” ;  but  there  are  very-  many  in  the 
Church  to-day  who  will  not  believe  it,  and  do  not 
look  for  His  appearing. 

Why  were  they-  “amazed”  as  He  went  before 
them  towards  Jerusalem  V  Answer. — Because  He 
was  so  fearlessly  and  even  eagerly-  going  into  the 
midst  of  His  bitterest  enemies ;  and  their  surprise 
was  greater  from  the  fact  that  for  many  months 
past  He  has  been  avoiding  all  publicity-,  even  con- 
.cealing  Himself  in  Gentile  villages.  But  why-  were 
they  afraid  V  Answer. — Because  His  death  had 
been  already-  determined  upon  liy-  the  Ji'w.s  (John 

xi.  45);  and  to  go  up  to  Jeru-alcm  at  such  .a  time 

wa.s  to  make  certain  His  capture  and  death.  You 
should  explain  to  the  class  that  the  disciples  had 
not  yet  come  into  the  higher  spiritual  life;  their 
minds  w-ere  crowded  with  selfish  ambitions;  they- 
confidently  expected  a  temporal  kingdom ;  and 
therefore  they  were  afraid  for  their  Master  and 
for  themselves,  since  every-  step  toward  Jerusalem 
seemed  a  step  in  the  direction  of  death  and  of  ruin 
to  all  their  hopes.  O  how-  near-sighted  they-  were ! 
But  are  we  not  like  them  w-hen  we  walk  feaifully 
in  the  path  of  the  divine  will,  as  if  any  harm  could 
come  to  us  when  Jesus  leads  and  we  simply-  follow 
Him  ?  If  these  disciiiles  had  gone  up  to  Jerusalem 
alone,  they  might  well  have  trembled  v.-ith  fear; 
and  so  if  we  choose  our  own  [laths,  we  are  never 
safe.  But  tlie  only-  command  to  the  disciple  is  to 
follow,  for  tlie  Master  never  asks  us  to  walk  in  any- 
path  whore  He  does  not  lead  the  way-;  and  Iherc 
is  always  safety-  in  such  a  patii — safety, 

because  no  harm  can  come  to  us  w-beii  we  are  witli 
the  Son  of  God  ;  safety,  because  the  path  wliieh  lie 
treads  always  enils  in  the  sunshiiie  of  Hi;-  giorv. — 
Heb.  ii.  lit. 

And  I  think  we  learn  a  very-  .•-weet  lesson  ironi 
the  fact  that  Jesus  conversed  with  Ilis  trouble<l, 
timid  disciples  as  they  went  together  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Not  only  docs  Jesus  leail  us.  going  before 
us  as  the  shepherd  leads  the  sheoji,  bui  we  have 
fellowship  with  Him  as  we  walk;  and  tin' joy  of 
this  fellowship  is  not  in  what  w-e  say  to  Him,  luit 
in  His  w-ords  to  us,  words  of  cheer  and  of  promise. 

Then  there  is  another  thought  here,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  practical  truth  for  us.  It  is,  tlial  by  walk¬ 
ing  with  Jesus  toward  Jeru-ah'in  the  disciples  wervi 
t'y  know  the  fellowship  with  the  Master  in  His  suf¬ 
ferings.  And  I  think  that  no  consecrated  (iisciiilt' 
ever  reaches  tlie  iiciivenly  home  without  pa-sing 
through  lids  blessed  «-xperience.  It  IVler  could 
have  seen  the  cross  tind  the  sliame  when  lie  wa-; 
walkin.g  witli  Jesus,  perhajis  lie  woulil  have  gone 
back  to  his  bouton  tlie  Sea  of  Galilee ;  but  he  only 
knew  that  he  was  walking  with  the  Mast<‘r,  and  he 
does  not  regret  to-day  in  glory-  that  the  jiatii  led 
through  suffering  with  Jesus  and  for  Jesu';.  God 
iloes  not  reveal  to  us  more  than  one  slepat  ;i  linn', 
for  if  He  lifted  the  veil  of  the  future  our  faith 
might  waver;  but  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  we 
shall  know  Jesus  not  only  in  His  conipanionshij). 
but  in  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings:  tiiid  by  this 
exjierieiiee  we  shall  risi-  \>ith  Him  into  His  resur¬ 
rection  lib'.— 2  Thess..  iii.  4  ;  1  I’eter  iv.  1  :  lleli. 

xii.  2,  3. 

Veksf-s  35-10.  It  is  notici-able  that  Matthew 
states  that  this  request  was  niaiie  by  the  inolher 
of  James  and  John  (Matt.  xx.  20).  I’robaldy  tii<“ 
mother  exprcs.-icd  her  own  ambitious  desires, 
which  were  seconded  i>y  her  sons.  Both  evan¬ 
gelists  :igree  in  reiues.mting  tin*  reidy  ol  the  Sa¬ 
viour  as  spoken  directly  to  tin-  .sons,  and  not  to 
the  mother.  Who  was  this  mothm  ?  .Yn.-. — It  is 

genenilly  supposed  tlnit  her  name  was  Salome, 
mentioned  atsu  in  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1.  Her  at¬ 
tachment  to  Ciirist  is  manifest,  in  her  aceoniiiany- 
iiig  Him  in  this  eventful  and  sad  walk  trom  Gali¬ 
lee  to  Jerusalem,  and  her  laillifiilness  at  Ihecross 
and  the  tomb. 

The  re(|uest  was  very  bold  ami  ambitious,  and 
it  seems  wonderful  that  it  should  have  been  made 
so  soon  after  tlie  plain  statenn'iit  by  Jesu- of  the 
sufferings  He  would  innlergo  in  Jerusalem;  but 
the  discijiles  were  si>lritually  only  babes,  and  they 
seem  to  liave  utterly  failed  to  comprehend  the 
spiritual  natureof  the  Kede.  iner’s  mission.  They 
still  believed,  notwitli.staiidiiig  His  ilistinct  utter- 
anees,  that  He  was  to  set  ui>  a  temporal  kingdom, 
and  they  wished  for  a  high  position  in  that  king¬ 
dom.  We  fiml  illustrations  of  tlds  sel)i-h.  earthly 
ambition,  in  Matt.  xvii.  22,  23;  Mark  ix.  31.  32; 
Luke  ix.  44,  45,  xxii.  21.  Why  did  James  and  John 
desire  to  sit  upon  the  riglit  and  left  of  Jes:is  in 
His  kingdom  V  Atis. — It  was  the  highest  place  of 
honor  in  OrienUil  countries.  Bath-Sheba  was  giv¬ 


en  a  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  ii. 
13.  (See  Psa.  xlv.  9 ;  ex.  1.)  Had  they  any  ground 
on  which  to  base  such  a  request  for  special  dig¬ 
nity,  to  be  conferred  on  them  by  the  Master  ? 
Atis. — James  and  John,  witli  Peter,  liad  been  rec¬ 
ognized  by  Jesus  as  His  special  friends,  and  tliis 
fact  may-  have  stimulated  the  ho]>e  and  expectation 
of  peculiar  honors,  when  tlie  new  kingdom  of  Is¬ 
rael  should  be  established. 

Can  we  discover  anything  praiseworthy  in  this 
request  V  Answer — One  writer  endeavors  to  show 
the  commendable  features,  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  evident  that  they-  wished  to  be  near  their 
Master. 

2.  Th(>y-  were  ready  to  w-ork  for  Him. 

3.  They  were  prepared  to  drink  of  His  cup  and 
be  baptized  w-ith  His  baptism  of  suffering. 

In  answ-er  to  this,  I  remark — 

1.  There  is  nothing  in  their  request  to  indicate 
that  the  thought  of  nearness  to  Jesus  entered  into 
their  minds,  excei>t  as  an  elevation  of  self. 

2.  Neither  did  tliey  think  of  working  for  Him, 
but  only  of  a  pei-sonal  gratification  in  a  high  po¬ 
sition. 

3.  They-  had  not  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
approaching  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  so  their  im¬ 
mediate  consent  to  drink  of  His  cup  of  sorrow  has 
no  significance. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  foolish  re¬ 
quest,  prompted  by  a  w-orldly-  ambition,  whose 
foundation  was  an  erroneous  view  of  the  mission 
and  w-ork  of  the  Son  of  God.  When  they  said 
(verse  39)  “  We  can,”  or,  as  in  Matthew-,  “We  are 
able,”  they-  spoke  in  the  same  self-confidence, 
which  prompted  Peter  to  declare  that  he  would 
die  with  his  Master,  rather  than  desert  Him. 
But  when  the  hour  of  trial  came  “  they  all  for¬ 
sook  Him  and  fled.”  Having  been  lifted  up  by  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy- Ghost  into  resurrection  life, 
the  time  came  when  they-  were  able  to  follow  Jesus 
in  His  suffering  and  shame;  ami  it  is  very  signifi¬ 
cant,  as  interpreting  the  words  of  the  Saviour  in 
verse  39,  that  Janies  was  tlie  fir.'^t  martyr  of  the 
apo.stolic  band,  and  John  was  the  lieloved  disciple 
w-ho  suffered  persecution,  stripes,  and  banishment. 
See  Acts  iv.  3,  v.  40;  Rev.  i.  9. 

How  shall  we  explain  the  words  “Is  not  mine 
to  give — but  it  shall  be  given  to  them,  for  whom 
it  is  prepared,”  and  Matthew  adds  “  of  my  Father.” 
You  find  this  truth  of  the  eternal  preparation  of  | 
the  kingdom  for  the  redeemed  in  Matt.  xxv.  34.  I 
But  are  we  to  learn  from  these  words  that  Christ  j 
had  no  power  to  reward  His  disciples,  because  of  ■ 
His  essential  inferiority  to  the  Father?  Certain-  ! 
ly  not.  But  we  learn  tliat  the  kingdom  was  not  to  j 
be  given  on  the  ground  of  personal  friendship,  and  | 
also  that  in  His  mediatorial  work  the  Son  was 
subordinate  to  the  Father,  y-et  in  many  other  pas¬ 
sages  w-e  are  plainly-  taught  the  equality  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father.  Compare  Mark  xiii.  32; 
John  viii.  23,  xiv.  28,  xv.  10,  witli  1  Cor.  xv.  25-28; 
Phil.  ii.  6-8;  and  John  i.  18. 

V’^ERSES  41-45.  The  displeasure  ol  the  other 
disciples  with  James  and  John — Matthew  says 
that  this  displeasure  amounted  to  “  indignation,” 
or  as  the  literal  meaning  signifies,  they  were 
greatly-  irritated — how  shall  we  explain  this  feel¬ 
ing  ?  Was  it  because  they-  w-ere  grieved  at  this 
exhibition  of  an  earthly-  ambition  ?  This  would 
have  been  commendable,  but  they  w-ere  all  equal¬ 
ly  selfish  and  ambitious  for  worldly-  promotion, 
and  their  anger  at  James  and  John  arose  from 
envy,  for  they-  fancied  that  these  two  brethren  de¬ 
sired  to  supplant  them  and  rob  them  of  honors. 
And  now  Jesus  lovingly  rebukes  tliem  all,  and  un¬ 
folds  the  true  principle  of  spiritual  greatness ; 

1.  He  lemliids  them  of  the  oppression  and  ty¬ 
ranny  jiractised  by  Gentile  rulers  over  their  sub¬ 
jects.  And  as  the  Apostles  were  to  be  ovcrseeis 
of  the  Christian  Church,  this  illustration  had  a 
practical  lesson. 

2.  He  tells  them  that  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
there  must  be  no  striving  for  preeminence,  no 
spirit  of  domination  over  others.  But 

3.  Tiieir  greatness  will  be  in  proportion  to  their 
humility-,  and  their  honors  w-ill  be  the  reward  of 
unselfish  service. 

4.  He  points  them,  for  an  illustration,  to  His 
own  example,  so  that  they-  might  never  mistake 
the  fundamental  law  of  His  kingdom. 

“  Even  the  Son  of  Man  came  not.”  Where  did 
He  come  from  ?  From  the  giory-  of  the  throne. — 
John  i.  1.  What  did  He  come  to?  To  the  form 
of  a  servant. — Phil.  ii.  7.  What  was  the  object  of 
this  voluntary  humiliation  ?  To  save  the  lost. 
How  did  He  .save  them  ?  By-  the  offering  of  His 
life,  becoming  the  siiiii<*r’s  substitute,  and  thus  the 
“ransom”  of  the  sinner  from  the  coiideinii.ition 
of  the  law. — Rom.  v.  15,  19;  Heb.  ix.  28. 

.\nd  the  lesson  for  us  all  is  that  as  Ciirist  hum¬ 
bled  Himself  even  to  self-abasement  and  shame 
tliat  He  miglit  save  dying  sinners,  so  we  must  fol¬ 
low  in  His  steps,  finding  our  joy  in  serving,  our 
greatness  in  humility,  forgetful  of  self  and  look¬ 
ing  only-  for  the  “  Well  done”  of  the  Ylaslcr  w-hen 
from  the  service  of  earth  we  pass  uji  to  tin:  re¬ 
ward.  _ 


GOING  TO  CHURCH. 

*1  have  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday  to 
keep  illy  ChriT.tian  lib*  .just  passabh',’  said  a 
very  earnest  believer.  ‘  When  I  omit  public 
worship,  I  feel  that  luy  standard  of  living  is 
l()w-ered.‘  YVe  never  go  beyond  our  ideals. 
We  neeil  to  keep  constantly  at  our  best  to 
niaintiiin  a  high  standard.  Some  said  that  the 
secret  of  Jenny-  Lind’s  success  w-as  that  she 
tried  to  excel  on  «very  occasion.  When  asked 
once  why-  she  sang  her  most  linislied  lueces 
before  an  audience  at  the  South,  mostly-  of  col¬ 
ored  people,  slie  replied  : 

‘I  value  my  art  much  too  liighly  to  degrade 
it,  even  occasionally,  by-  any-  wiiful  disregard  of 
what  I  consider  due  to  it.’ 

Without  action  w-e  grow  stagnant,  or  retro¬ 
grade  in  t  lings  iiertainiiig  to  murals  as  in  men¬ 
tal  aeiiuiremeuts.  It  is  easy  to  say  we  can  w  or- 
sliip  Got!  by  reading  a  good  sermon  at  home. 
The  cares  of  the  household  often  crow-il  out 
the  book  w-e  meant  to  read.  The  spirit  of  wor- 
sliiii  iiromoled  by-  the  sanctuary-,  the  rest  that 
tlie  house  of  God  gives,  the  taking  of  the  mind 
from  every  day  iluties  and  surroundings,  the 
inspiration  to  better  living,  the  intluence  iqion 
others  in  keeping  the  day  sacred,  all  m.-ike 
regular  chureh-going  a  necessity  to  these  who 
would  keep  their  Christian  iiojic  and  life  in  a 
condition  tluit  .shall  be  a  .joy  to  them.selves,  and 
an  insjuratii'n  to  others.  — Cougiegationalist. 

FEAR  TO  BE  FRIVOLOUS. 

Frivoloiisuess  will  ruin  any  life.  No  frivolous- 
ness  succeeds  in  atiy  groiit  enterprise.  No  friv¬ 
olous  man  succeeds  in  luisiness  of  a  eoinmoreial 
kind.  Business  is  not  a  trick  in  amusement,  it 
is  hard  work,  hard  study,  daily- eonsideration, 
ince-sant  planning,  wakefulness  that  ought 
nevtr  to  sleep.  If  so  for  a  corruiitible  crown, 
wh.-it  for  an  incorruptible  ?  Tlie  ilanger  is  that 
we  make  light  of  the  Gospel  because  of  our  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  manner  in  w-liich  it  is  spoken. 
Were  we  as  anxious  about  the  vita!  matter,  we 
should  not  care  liow-  it  was  uttered.  All  mere 
study  of  manner,  and  wav  of  putting  familiar 
truth,  is  an  aceoiuniodjition  to  tlie  frivolity-  of 
the  age.  YVlien  we  jiie  told  to  make  oui'  ser¬ 
vices  more  interesting,  our  music  more  liv.-ly, 
our  preaching  more  animated,  we  are  but  told 
to  stoop  to  the  frivolity-  of  the  time,  tliat  we 
may  eiitnui  !i  truant's  iitteiitiou  and  arrest  ii 
w-andering  mind.  (Jiven  an  aii.xious  people, 
hungering  iiiid  thirsting  after  rigliteiiusiiess, 
kiioeking  at  tlu'  i-liurcli  door,  saying  “  Open  to 
me  the  gati-'s  of  lightctuisness,  1  will  enlcu'  in 
and  be  glad  ;  this  i-  the  day  tin-  Lord  hath 
made.”  we  need  not  study  any  meelianieal  ar- 
I'aiigi'ments  or  uige  ourselves  to  any  unusual  | 
animation  of  maiiiier;  tlie  urgency- of  our  do- j 
siie,  the  purity-  and  nobleness  of  our  syiiipathy,  j 
would  suppiv  ail  till-  eomlitioiis  lequired  liy-  ■ 
the  God  of  the  feast,  for  the  pouriiig  out  of  i 
heaven’s  best  wine  and  the  pieparati  >n  of  all 
the  fatlings  of  the  heavens  for  tlie  satisfaction  . 
of  our  hunger.  God  makes  all  the  universe! 
eontribute  to  the  s  oil's  growth.  “  Yly  oxen 


and  my  fatlings  are  killed  and  ready,  therefore 
come  to  the  marriage.”  He  keeps  back  nothing 
from  the  soul.  He  plucks  the  highe.st  grapes 
in  the  vineyards  of  heaven  for  the  soul.  He 
seeks  out  the  goodliest  and  choicest  of  His 
possession  and  treasures,  that  the  soul  may  be  ■ 
satisfied ;  He  has  ktqd  back  nothing  ;  last  of  | 
all  He  sent  His  Sou,  saying  “They- will  n-ver- 
ence  My  Son.”  In  that  fact  see  the  symbol  of 
all  that  can  be  crowded  into  the  suggestion 
that  God  withholds  no  good  thing  that  can 
minister  to  the  soul's  development  and  the 
soul’s  growth  in  truth  and  love  and  grace. — 
Dr.  .Joseph  Parker. 


A  HINT. 

When  Lydia  Newman’s  old  Quaker  uncle 
saw  that  she  had  fastened  her  pretty  little 
Newport  ties  w-ith  popfiy-red  ribbons,  he  frown¬ 
ed,  and  told  her  it  was  not  seemly.  But  Lydia 
laughed.  “  I  don’t  care  for  them  myself,”  she 
said,  “  but  I  want  my  little  boy  to  remember 
that  his  mother  w-ore  red  bow-s  on  her  shoes.” 

The  reason  was  w-orse  than  the  offense,  the 
old  Friend  retorted,  and  so  Lydia  received  a 
lecture,  but  she  kept  the  ribbons.  And  w-ho 
does  not  remember  the  pretty  things  that 
“  mother  ”  wore  !  Her  dainty  laces,  the  pale 
lilac  dresses,  the  scent  of  violets,  the  rose 
tucked  under  the  lace  on  her  breast,  seem 
half  divine  when  they  become  but  memories  to 
us.  “  Mother  ”  is  “  mother,”  be  she  gentle  or 
rough,  but  what  a  different  ideal  we  have  w-hen 
w-e  recall  how  jiroud  we  w-ere  w-hen  we  brought 
our  friends  home  from  school  and  rather  sur¬ 
prised  them  w-ith  her  graceful,  pretty  w-ays. 
Her  hair  was  so  soft,  her  eyes  so  tender  ;  she 
talked  so  well  and  knew  how  to  make  a  boy 
feel  at  home.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make 
excuses  for  her  and  say  she  was  so  busy.  The 
boys  themselves  praised  her,  and  we  felt  sorry- 
for  them  because  w-e  knew-  they  must  feel  how- 
much  sweeter  and  prettier  she  was  than  theirs 
could  be. 

It  is  wise  for  a  mother  Li  take  time  to  dress 
and  be  fair  in  her  children’s  eyes  ;  to  read  for 
tlieir  sake,  to  learn  to  talk  well  and  to  live  in 
to-day.  The  circle  the  mother  draws  around 
her,  is  more  wholesome  for  the  child  than  the 
one  he  has  to  make  for  himself,  and  she  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  social  surroundings.  It  is 
not  easy  to  bo  the  child’s  most  interesting 
companion,  and  to  make  home  his  strongest 
magnet,  but  the  mothers  who  have  done  this, 
have  been  the  mothers  of  good  men. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Away,  away-,  from  men  and  towns. 

To  the  wild  wood  and  the  downs; 

To  the  silent  wilderness, 

Where  tin-  soul  nei'd  not  ropre.ss 
Its  rnusic,  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another’s  mind, 

YVhile  the  touch  of  nature’s  art 
Hormonizes  heart  to  heart. 

I  leave  this  notice  on  the  door 
For  each  accustomed  visitor: 

I  am  gone  into  tlu'  fields 

To  take  what  tliis  sweet  hour  yields.” 

—Shelley. 

Ex-Governor  Beymour  has  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Road  Commis.sionor  for  tlie  town 
of  Deerfield,  N.  Y’. 

A  “  silver  mine  ”  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
which  w-as  sold  in  1872  under  the  first  craze  for 
!i?100,000,  has  recently  been  sold  under  the  fore¬ 
closure  of  a  mortgage  for  84.50. 

It  will  be  400  years  on  Get.  12, 1892,  since  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  there 
are  persons  even  now  looking  forward  to  that 
day  as  a  suitable  time  for  a  grand  celebration. 
No  survivors  remain  to  be  pensioned  off. 

The  great  Parliament  house  clock  in  London, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  started  running  in 
1859.  It  gives  an  error  of  but  ninety  seconds  a 
year :  the  larger  bells,  when  it  strikes,  are 
heard  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  the  small¬ 
er  ones  four  or  five  miles. 

Rugby,  Tenii.,  is  brightening  up  under  the 
new-  management.  'Ihe  cornerstone  of  the 
Hughes  Public  Library  was  laid  a  few  days 
ago,  the  venerable  Mrs.  Hughes,  mother  of 
“  Tom  Brown,”  gracefully  performing  the  of¬ 
fice. 

A  New  Jersey  farmer  reports  that  a  dressing 
of  eight  bushels  per  acre  of  salt  to  land  badly 
infested  with  w-hite  grubs,  enabled  him  to  raise 
good  crops  of  corn  for  three  years  past,  which 
w-as  imi)o.ssiblo  previous  to  this  apjilication. 

Philadelphia  destroys  her  suiierlluous  dogs, 
not  by  drow-ning  them  as  in  New  Y’ork  in  a 
cage,  but  by  introducing  carbonic-oxide  gas 
into  an  apartment  which,  after  the  dogs  have 
been  driven  into  it,  is  made  air-tight.  One 
hundred  can  be  dispatched  in  this  manner  at 
once,  and  their  death  is  quick  and  painless. 

The  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Balt/.er  G«‘hr 
w-as  celebrated  at  Coniieaut  Lake,  Penn.,  a  few- 
days  ago.  The  old  man,  who  still  enjoys  vig¬ 
orous  iiealth,  was  surrounded  by  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  thirty-two  grandchildren,  and  twenty- 
nine  great-grandchildren.  He  has  ridden  on  a 
railroad  but  twice,  and  on  a  steamboat  but 
once. 

In  Germany,  during  the  slippery  .season, 
temporary  calks  are  used  for  horseshoes.  Two 
shaiqi-poiuted  studs  an  inch  long  are  screw-cd 
into  holes  left  in  the  shoes,  and  when  the  horse 
enters  the  stable  they  are  taken  out  and  a  but¬ 
ton  screw-ed  int.i  their  (ilace,  thereby  prevent¬ 
ing  all  damage  to  the  horsi*,  and  kc-eping  the 
screw-  holes  from  filling. 

A  lease  for  999  years  nowadays  is  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  a  sale,  but  such  a  lease  has 
just  expired  in  England,  and  the  projierty  has 
reverted  to  tlu-  original  owner,  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  tlius  legally  decided  that  tlie 
Church  of  England  has  liad  a  corporate  entity 
sinee  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  that  it 
dill  not,  as  has  bei-n  supposed  by  many,  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

A  little  boy  discovered  a  bee  crawling  upon 
his  hand.  Finally  the  bee  stopped  tor  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  after  remaining  stationary  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  stung  the  little  fellow.  When  the  cry  of 
pain  was  over,  the  liitle  cliild  .said  to  his  mam¬ 
ma  that  he  didn’t  care  for  the  bee’s  walking 
about  on  him,  but  he  didn’t  like  his  sitting 
down  on  him. 

Tlie  alabaster  clock,  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  in  Washingt  'ii,  surmounted  by  a  statuette 
of  the  Yluse  of  History,  a  clock  which  had  tick¬ 
ed  in  tlie  White  House  time  out  of  mind,  was  a 
present  from  Bonaparte  to  Lafayette,  w-ho 
gave  it,  in  turn,  to  Washington,  who  decreed  ! 
that  it  should  be  handed  down  to  his  succes¬ 
sors  in  the  presidential  office. 

Tlie  oldest  deed  in  America  is  said  to  be  in 
the  {K'ssession  of  Major  Lelaud  of  tliis  city.  It 
was  written  eighteen  years  after  the  discovery 
cf  the  New  World  by  Columbus.  This  docu-  | 
meat  is  a  conveyance  of  Fisher’s  Island,  near  I 
the  mouth  of  the  Hound,  from  certain  Indian  j 
chiefs  to  the  celebrated  navigator  .John  Cabot,  I 
whose  signature  it  bears. 

By  a  law  which  passed  on  Nov.  1.  1881,  and  j 
became  operative  on  May  1  of  the  present  year,  | 
it  is  forbidden  througliout  Holland  to  retail  ; 
spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind  to  any  person  [ 
holding  any  public  appoinriiicnt  or  to  any  ; 
otlier  iierson  not  holding  a  license  under  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.  During  the  first  four 
months  of  the  jin.'seiit  year,  before  the  law 
went  into  operation,  the  revi.-nue  from  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors  showed  a  decrease  of  one  per  cent.,  i 
though  during  the  preceding  ten  years  it  had  j 
shown  an  average  increase  of  three  per  cent.  | 
per  auuuni.  'This  anticipatory  effeet  of  the  law  i 
is  considered  suriuising. 

Home  people  think  it  cruel  to  ktep  siiuirrels  ' 
shut  up  in  cages.  Ho  a  certain  pet  squirrel  ‘ 
found  himself  set  at  liberty  one  line  morning, 
and  away  he  scampercil  into  the  woods.  No  | 
one  thought  to  see  Reddy  again  ;  but  what  was  ! 
the  siirpri.se  when  he  returned  next  morning  to  | 
the  place  where  his  cage  had  stood,  plainly  | 
looking  for  it.  When  it  was  brought  out,  in  he  | 
went,  took  a  swing  and  a  turn  of  the  wheel,  | 
had  a  good  (iliy-.-pell,  and  then  jiway  he  went 
again.  Next  day  he  came  back,  and  brouglita  i 
companion  with  him,  who  insiiected  the  cage,' 
tricil  the  wheel,  ;ind  both  seemed  to  have  a 
gi-iiid  good  time,  a  .sort  of  squirrels’  jiicnlc.  i 
Ho  Reddy  became  an  estali'ished  vi.sitor,  ! 
though  free,  and  every  now  and  then  he  | 
brought  ,'1  new  friend  to  see  his  old  Ineme.  ‘ 


OUR  BLUE  BLOOD.  I 

Two  ceiitwrios  and  a  half  ago, 

Off  trud,;c(l  to  work  with  sliouldoroil  lioe 
A  wotuaii,  barefoot,  browned,  and  roiigli. 

With  pl’ick  of  ruritanic  stuff.  I 

Six  lusts  eliildren  tagged  beliind. 

All  hatb'ss,  slioeless,  iinconlincd. 

And  happy  as  tiio  birds  that  llew  | 

About  tlieiii.  Naught  of  hooks  they  knew,  1 
Save  one  they  lead  at  twilight  hour, 

Broiiglit  with  tliein  in  the  .'ilauneli  Mayllower. 

A  pretiy  lady,  thin  and  wliite. 

In  a  haiiiiiiock  swinging  liglil, 

Laiipuislies,  and  in  tlie  shade  j 

Devours  iliyme  and  lemonade;  j 

While  bending  near,  her  lover  siglis. 

And  gently  fans  away  the  Hies. 

She  murmurs  “’Tis  so  nice  tliat  we 
Are  licit  tier  of  low  family. 

But  of  old  Puritanic  stock 

That  landed  upon  Plymoutli  Rock  !  ’’ 

—Harvard  Laiuiioon. 

One  of  the  most  liberal  ;ind  even  lavish  giv¬ 
ers  to  charitable  objects,  who  died  recently, 
said  to  a  friend  who  spoke  of  liis  generosity  ; 

“  You  mistake.  I  am  not  generous.  I  am  by 
nature  extremely  avaricious.  But  wlien  I  was 
a  young  mtiii  I  liad  sense  enough  to  see  how 
mean  and  belittling  such  a  position  w-as,  and  I 
forced  myself  to  give.  At  first,  I  declare  to 
you.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  part  with  a  penny  ; 
but  I  persisted  until  the  habit  of  liberality  was 
formed.  There  is  no  yoke  like  that  of  habit. 
Now  I  like  to  give.” 

The  A.  T.  Stewart  farm  at  Garden  City  is  the 
model  farm  of  Long  Island.  Everything  is 
growing  well.  There  are  ninety  solid  acres  of  ^ 
potatoes,  300  acres  of  oats,  500  acres  of  corn, 
300  acres  of  rye,  forty  acres  of  turnips,  ten  acres 
of  carrots,  and  over  500  acres  of  grass.  There 
are  800  sheep  on  the  farm.  One  liundred  men  ' 
and  si\ty  horses  are  employed  uikIit  the  super- 1 
vision  of  Mr.  C'unlilT.  It  has  yearly  been  in¬ 
creased  in  size  and  its  •■arnings  arc  very  large. 

The  follow-ing  story  is  told  of  a  distinguislied 
Edinburgh  professor  ;  Desiriug  to  go  to  church 
one  wet  Sunday,  he  hired  a  cab.  On  reaching 
the  church  door,  he  tendered  a  sliilling — the 
legal  fare  to  cabby,  and  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  the  eahman  sij\-  “  Twa  shillin’, 
sir.”  The  professor,  fixing  his  eye  upon  tlie 
extortioner,  demaudi'd  w-liy  he  eiiarged  two 
shillings,  upon  whicli  the  cabman  drily  answer¬ 
ed  “  We  wish  to  discourage  travelling  on  the 
Hawbath  as  mueli  as  possible,  sir.” 

The  dogs  have  got  to  using  llie  trleplione  al¬ 
ready.  A  Rhode  Islaiul  gentleiiuiu  owns  a  pet 
dog  Pat,  and  one  day  they  became  separated 
while  on  a  visit  to  Providence.  Tlie  gentleman 
had  frequently  been  at  a  telephone  office,  and 
there  Pat  sought  for  him.  Tlie  operator,  un¬ 
derstanding  the  case,  telephoned  to  a  store 
where  lie  thought  thi-  dog’s  owner  miglit  be, 
and  finding  liiai  tliere  asked  him  to  speak  to 
Pat.  He  did  so,  tiie  operator  held  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  Pat’s  ear,  and  tlie  dog  gave  a  joyful 
bark  at  the  souud  of  liis  master's  v.  .ice.  'riieii 
he  was  let  out  ami  darted  off  tn  find  liim,  as 
tlioiigh  he  knew  exactly  wlicro  to  go. 

In  the  library  of  the  late  Ylr.  George  Rrinley 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  are  volumes  of  old  ser¬ 
mons,  the  titles  of  some  of  w-hieh  are  decided¬ 
ly  unique.  They  are  :  “  'The  Hnuffors  of  Divine 
Love  ”  ;  “  The  Spiritual  Mustard-Pot  to  make 
the  Soul  Sneeze  with  Devotion”;  “A  Puek  ol 
Cards  to  Win  Christ  ”  ;  “  Crumbs  of  Comfort 
for  Chickens  of  Grace  ”  ;  “  Sixjiemiyw-orth  of 
Divine  Spirits  ”  ;  “  Barueh’s  Sore  Gently  Ojien- 
ed  and  the  Salve  Skilfully  Ajiplied  ”  ;  “  Some 
Fine  Biscuits  Baked  in  the  Oven  of  Cliarity, 
Carefully  Consi.rved  for  the  Chickens  of  tiie 
Church,  the  Sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Sweet  Swallows  of  Salvation  ”  ;  “A  Cluster  of 
Grapes  taken  out  of  the  Basket  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  Woman”  ;  “  Spiritual  Milk  for  American 
Babes,  Drawn  from  the  Breasts  of  Botli  Testa¬ 
ments  ” ;  “  Matelies  Liglited  at  the  Divine 
Fire  ”  ;  “  Dead  Abels,  yet  Speaking  and  Spoken 
of”;  ‘gloves  flying  to  the  Windows  of  their 
SavicHiJ ;  “  The  Hatchets  to  hew  down  the 
Tree 

NEGRO  .XPHOKlSMs, 

w.-is_too  good  to  be  true.’ 

W'heu  all  de  half  bushels  gits  de  same  size, 
you  nay  look  out  for  de  millennicum.’ 

‘  Folks  ought  to  talk  about  de  neighbors  like 
de  tombstones  docs.’ 

‘  De  ole  cow  dat  jumps  do  tliawbars  too  much 
is  practersin’  for  de  tail-yard.’ 

‘  De  safety  ob  de  turnup  patch  depends  mo’ 
on  do  size  ob  de  tmnu|)s  dan  on  de  tallm-ss  ob 
de  fence.’ 

‘Lots  ob  hens  lose  dcr  eggs  by  braggin'  on 
’em  too  loud.’ 

‘A  man’s  razin’  will  show  itself  in  do  dark.’ 
‘Some  folks  mezur  distance  by  dor  own  roo- 
niatiz.’ 

‘  Ebon  a  iiiiulturtle  kin  eliiii  a  pirn-  tree  after 
de  tree  done  fall  on  de  ground.’ — The  Century. 


WHAT  IS 


PIlESBmRlAN  UW 


HOME 


AS  DEFINED  BY 


The  Church  Courts? 

BY  THE 

Rev.  J.  ASPINWALL  H0D6E.  D.D. 


THE  illTIES  OF  (’HIRCII  OFFICERS,  THE  FIMTIOXS  OF 
ECCliESHSTH  AL  COIRTS,  THE  LAWS  OF  THE 
IM!ESBYrERIA.\  (HIRCH,  THE  PROPER 
PROI  ESSES  OF  DISCIPLEVE. 


It  is  a  digest  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  Church,  with 
all  the  decisions  and  Interpretations  of  Its  hlgheet  Judica¬ 
tory.  Dr.  Hodge  has  also  stated  the  principal  peculiarities 
of  other  Churches,  so  that  the  reader  may  know  how  other 
denominations  conduct  their  affairs. 

12me.  Price,  $1.75. 

Please  address  order  to 

JOIIX  A.  BLACK,  Business  Siiperiiiteudeiit, 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 

13:i4  Chestnut  Street,  Vhilailelphia. 

THE  AMERICAN  FNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

Complete,  Fifteen  Volumes. 

Cloth,  $2.>;  Sheep,  $3.> ;  Half  Russia,  $40. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription. 

Agents  wanted  in  al!  parts  of  the  United  Slate.s. 

Write  for  Specimen  Pages  and  Terms. 

.S.  W.  GKEEN’S  St)N,  Publisher, 

74  und  7(S  Beek)naii  Utrect,  A.  1'. 


The  New  Sunday  Sclieol  Song  Book. 

OUR  GLA^  HOSANNA 

IS  IN  &EEAT  SEliIAlTD. 

Y’ou  will  bo  pleased  with  the  largo  amount  of  valuable 
material  It  contains.  In  variety  and  usefulness  for  Sunday 
School  and  Prayer  Meeting  puriioses,  It  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed. 

33ft  Ifyiiiiis,  eiiibraeiiiK  a  large  ainoiint  of  New 
Music  by  the  Best  Ooinposers. 

Oniy  $30  per  100  Copies,  Board  Covers. 

jUTii"  S|>4»<’inieii  I'aijeH  luaiUMl  to  any  ad4lr4»ss* 

BIGL0W  &  M.4IN, 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

O/fice,  Xo.  IIU  Itroadtvay. 

FIITY-SEYEYTH  SEHl-AYM’AL  STATEHEAT, 

Showing  the  eoiiditioii  of  the  Company  on  the 

First  day  of  J.4NUARV,  1882. 

CASH  CAPITAL.  .  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  -------  -  1,943,733  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  -  245,595  36 

Net  Surplus, . -  1,808,180  90 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  -  $6,995,509  20 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  iu  Hanks . S130,17!3  31 

Konds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Keal  Estate  (worth  «3,600,750). .  i,555.8.'>8  OO 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  4,079,500  OO 
Hank  and  Kailroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  664,628  OO 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds  (market 

value) .  121,780  O 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  9341,- 

507.50) .  229,750  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  Jan.,  1882 .  89,819  19 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  80,635  08 

Keal  Estate .  47,399  68 

Total . 86,995,509  28 

I  CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

1  J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

I  IIANOYER  ~ 

I  Fire  Insurance  Company 

i  181  BROAD’WAY,  NE-^  TORE. 

i  Filty-niiith  Semi-Annnr.l  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January  1,  1882. 

I  Cash  CapitaL  -  -  -  -  $1,000,000  00 

:  Reserve  for  Re-Insuranoe,  -  635,741  18 

I  Reserve  for  other  Liabilities,  96,655  57 

I  Net  Surplus,  -  -  -  -  832,744  50 


Total  Assets, 


-  $2,565,141  29 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  VOKK. 


81  Ilund.ilph  Street, 
UHICAOO. 


TIIIHT V-Si:COM>  V  EAR. 


Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  VOKK. 

Assets,  .lanuary  Ist,  188'2 . $10,348,239  00 

Assets.  .January  Isl,  1881 .  10,151,289  28 

lucome,  year  1881 .  1,952,532  00 

Claims  [.aid,  returned  lu'emlums,  ote .  1,381,119  00 

Liabilities,  New  Y'ork  Standard .  7,931,251  00 

Surjilus .  2,112,000  00 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,543,967  50 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  belug  first  lien  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  iu  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  183,750  00 

Cash  iu  Banks  and  Office. . 70,967  60 

Ctish  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uu€!ollected  OQlee  Premiums...  104,020  23 

I..oan3  on  Call,  amply  secured  .  12,673  00 

State  aud  City  Bonds .  114,030  06 

Rallroail  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  457,112  50 

Railroad  Stock  .  14,000  00 

Bank  aud  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  51,450  00 

Accrued  Interest.'. .  11,168  46 

-  $2,565,141  aO 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vice-Pro.s.  and  Sec’y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Ass’t  Sec'y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 


Solid,  conservative,  economical.  See  new  form  of  i>oliey 
— plain,  liberal,  incontestable,  uon-forfoitahlc.  Non-par- 
tlclpatiiig,  very  low  rate,  fixed  premium  policies  issued  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  (.artieli.-ating  ordinary  rate  policies. 
Its  liberal  published  tables  of  surrender  values  fixes  this 
Imiiortant  point. 

HENBY  STOKES,  Piisideiit. 

J.  L.  HALSEY.  Secretary. 

S.  N.  S  I'EBBINS,  Actuary. 

H  B  S'TOK^S**  I  •^'‘Sistaut  Secretaries. 

KOYAL 

'TIPE! 

Insurance  Company 

OF  LIVFl.’I’OO!.,  EN(rLANI). 


CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

Officks  (  Now  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  ]  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  re-lnsurance . 81,458  8271  f 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims .  341,657  68 

Capital .  1,000,090  OO 

NET  SURPLUS ; 

Special  Reserve  Fund . $550,000  00 

Guaranty  Surplus  Fund .  5.50.000  00 

Unallotted  Surplus .  306,720  81—1,406,7  20 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jau.  1,  1882.. 94, 207,205  51 

DIBBCTORS : 

UEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

E.  C.  MOORE,  2d  Vice-Presitlent. 


Kslabiislii'i!  is45. 


strength  for  Mind  and  Body. 

Tlieic  is  more  str<‘iigtli  rostoring  power  bi  a 
bottle  of  Parki'r’s  Ginger  Tonic  than  In  a  biislie) 
of  malt  or  ii  gallon  of  milk,  'fills  exiilabis  wliy 
invalids  liiid  it  smdi  a  wonderful  invigorant  for 
mind  ;i'id  body.  Sc'O  other  eobnnn. 

A  Delightful  Fragrance  of  ireshly  gsitlu  red 
flowers  a  id  spiei's  is  a  distingiiisliing  e||j.|',ii  of 
Floreslon  t’ologiie. 


Head  OlfLce  Mitropcv.’-c,:!!  district : 

Nos.  41  and  43  Waii  Sirjjet,  New  York. 

TR  r  ST  EES: 

ADAM  MiKlllE, 

:;K\.I  ]!.  SHEitMA\, 
j.’dvae  rTiFbPs. 

E.  F.  DEDDAi.E, 

AVYT.  'V.  IIEXSIIA’A.  I..  XA/,//  .V'.-.-/ cy-r. 


SAMUEL  D.  B.ABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED. 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D  H.  ARNOLD 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
ALEXANDER  E.  OKK, 
WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

8.  C.  TQWNSENB. 

Sec  Agencji  Oep:. 
CHAS.  H.  BUTCHER. 

Sec.  Brooivlyn  Oept. 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 

JNO.  L.  RIKEE, 

William  bryce, 

WELUNOTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAUT  OINO 
RK  UAKD  A.  M’CURDY. 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEEMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL. 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUItNCBE. 
CYRUS  PECK, 

Secrefatf, 
A.  M.  KIRSY, 

Sec.  Loca  Dtp. 


JIliPKIXQ  wanted forthe  immensely  popular  book.  Tlia 
•  selves ofall the PresidciitboftheU.S.  Complete 
in  one  large  elegant  Illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  book 
inAiuerica.  Inimenseprohtsto.'tgents.  Every  intelligent  per* 
sonwantsit.  Anyoneranhecome  asuccessful  agent.  Lilteral 
terms  free.  Address  Hallbtt  Book  Co.,  Foitland,  Maine. 


Washing^ton  Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YOEK. 

Office,  Coal  and  Iron  Exclianj^e. 

Corner  Courtlandt  and  Church  Streets. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  - 
Assets, . 


A  Huilst'liuld  wiliimil  Tarrant's  wcll/.fg  .\;n  ii<'iil 
Within  reach,  Inck.s  an  imiKirtaiit  sal'i  giiai'cl  of  iicaUli  and 
life.  -A  few  iloses  of  this  staudanl  remedy  for  IndigestiDu, 
eoiistlpatlou,  aud  hllousuess.  relievi'  eveij  disii'ssiug 
symptom  and  iireveiit  daugenuis  e.  ns(  <iueiiee-. 

FOR  SALE  RY  THE  ENTIRE  1)1! I’G  TRADE. 


-  President. 

$6,500,000 

Ill  this  Company,  during  tho  time  covered  by  dividends,  after  failure  to  pay  the  irrcmiums,  the  policy-holder  » 
fully  i>r  iteetod. 

l.sl  Should  ho  die  during  tho  time  covered  by  dividends,  the  full  amount  of  tho  policy  would  he  iraid  to"ether  wl'j 
tho  hiilanco  of  unused  dividends. 

2d.  Should  he  survive  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  while  there  yet  remains  oiit<  dollar  to  his  credit  ho  may  pa* 
his  promium  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  Uls  policy  being  held  by  his  divldcndw  in  full  toree  to  all  intents  aiid  purposss 
no  medical  ro-examinatlou  belug  required. 

WM.  HAXTUN,  Vice-President  and  Secretary.  CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  SecreUiry. 

E.  S.  FliENCa,  Superintendent  of  .Agencies.  Israel  C.  PIEKSOX,  Actuary.  Dr.  B.  W.  McX;«LAl>v,  Medical  Examiner 

THE  FAMOUS  27  STOP  BEETHOVEN  ORGANS, 

Suitable  for  the  Parlor,  Chapel,  Lodge,  Church_or  Sabbath  School 

ers  at  Iea.st  $1.50.  This  crniioinntioii  of  Reed-Board 
and  Stej>  Work,  hear  in  iiiiiid,  in  the  BEETHOVEN 
'Ati'l'lllt'*-  oilier  Iirgan  makm-  dare  build  it. 

PRICE.  Th(>  price  of  this  Organ,  wliieh  in¬ 
cludes  a  masic  liook,  organ  heneli,  choice  music 
Ac  lau  nrcl.v  |«iekcdundiieiivcrc.loii  Imanl  tlie  cars 
^-''W.lci-scy,  i;;  f>.V7.  U  $<JO.OO. 
TERWIS.~rho  terms  are  Ni  t  Cash.  Remit¬ 
tances  may  l>e  made  liy  Bank  Ilrafl,  Post  Ollice 

WARRANTED.  The  HKKTH<)VE.\  is  war- 
laiiu  iA  tor  six  years.  Slilppcd  on  one  year's  trial* 

FACTORY.-(  .mer  R.-iilro.od  Ave.  and  Beatt  v 
St.,  \'.  a.-nington.  New  .J.  rsey,  l-irgest  in  the  world. 
Uiinmng  UaifaHdHight  t-e  till  iUlordersproiiiptly 

So  Whom  it  (Coumn: 

A®*!!  the  Beethoven  Organ,  after  one  Year’s  eon- 
staut  use,  does  not  give  you  perfect  sathdactiou  ia 
every  particular,  and  is  in  a;iy  way  ii.it  as  repre- 
- "Uted  in  this  advertisement.  I'hHiehy  bind  iny.sell 
I.)  take  it  hack  an.i  refnn.l  yon  ymir  inom  y  paid  ia 
current  fnnd.s,  with  legal  lutrreatof  New  Jersey 
i)cr  cent.)  I  further  agree  to  pay  freight 
c!i:ir<!(:3  on  the  instrument  both  wavs,  the  money  t<» 
ho  refunded  immediately  upon  r.-.-eipt  of  tho  in¬ 
strument  at  Washington,  New  Jers.  y.  1  further 
agree,  if  requested,  to  exchange  It  f.'ir  any  other 
organ  or  jiiauu  as  shown  in  my  catalogue. 

Very  truly  yours. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 
Itnjrei!  with  Oryn 
Jtench,  Jtook  and 
Music,  O  \  L, 


f$90.00 


Front  Vlevr-^ 

THE  BEETHOVEN  ORGAN. 

Height,  75  ius.,  L-ength.  46  ins..  Depth,  21  ins. 
New  Style  No.  9000.  Handsome  Solid  Black  Walnut  Case 
with  Organ  Bench  and  Music  Book. 

27  STOPS, 10  FULL  SETS  GOLDEN  TONGOE  REEDS. 


CASE.  Ilami.somo  Solid  Black  Walnut,  mann- 
tai  ti-red  so  as  not  to  take  the  dirt  or  iliist.  Tlio- 
ruiiglily  sea.soned  and  kilndried.so  that  it  will  stain  I 
t  he  test  of  any  climate,  tiar.d.sonie  rnliln-d  Variiisli 
Ikikli  und  polLsh;  carved  and  ornamented  with  urn- 
oesqne  designs  ing.ild,  fret  niiisie desk,  iicK-ket.  han- 
dli>sanillami>sUiinls.  It  is  hnilttoliust,  not  for  show 
ACTION  . -Uoiitaiiiiiig  li7  Stops, -Kith  a  great 
vanicy  ot  Mop  Coinhiiiation.s,  enalilingtliope'riorm- 
er  t.>  imitate  (by  fnllowing  the  .simple  iitstnictions 
.sent)  a  French  Hern,  Vi.,lin,  I’ieeolo,  Saxuphone, 
r  nil  <.lrchi*stra.  Odhi,  Chureli  Pipi^Organ,  anil  man, y 
other  lieantiful  cITe.-ts.  In  addition  you  have  the 
regular  ordinary  ( (r  ,  ni  at  ,V(iur  command. 

27  STOPS  as  follows  : 

l-fi  lln,  s  loot  tone.  11-Echo,  8  foot  tone. 

e  -  ■  F.-Dulcmna,#  fool  tone. 

S-(  land.,  do  15 -Clarionet,  8  foot  tone. 

4  Manual.. u b-eaf.-,  IJ  foot  IT  \ oix  Celeste,  8  foot  tone. 
T  o'"’  ’!  ,«  r  18— yiollna,  4  foot  ton... 

5-liounIon.  16  font  tone.  u-\ox  Jubilante,  8  und  < 
f.  Saxapbone.Hloott  .oe.  foot  tone. 
T-yi..lchliamba.Kfoot  loue  Ofl-i-iecolo,  n  foot  tone. 

^  toiM*.  L'l— Coupler  AlariiwYniiiue. 

0  \  ;uia  iMli’u.  4  f.iot  lopp.  Fort.-, 

ja-<iraiiaL>:pit’S6iom’,bloot  2.{-(;raml  Orjf.Mi  Kiiob  Stop. 
--  til *Uiirbt  Kopu Stop. 

ivni  h  TTorn,  8  foot  tone,  vr.  Automatic  Valv,*  SfOT* 

13-  larjwi/.l.'in,  Pump.  i. 

‘f'ruMlant.  i.;:  -Left  l»u-  Vx  Damp  r 
h  iffi  maf.  thuHlinff  uccfumot'ij  tx$xti 

rtnnhitiatioii  rjfectM, 

DELLOWS.  i  inest  ’ru  ble  Kiildier.  Upriglit 
(  a..  :  1,  liiCeo  h.-llows  combin(-<l,  witii  lojir  Etc  I 
:'t):'in'rs,  wiiii  Autennatic  Valve  Stop,  an  ingtmioiis 
arrangiMincU  fer  preventing  an  over-supply  of  aii. 
REEDS  Id  full  Sets  Heeds.  Areof  theUelebra- 
teil  Oei.e  ii  Tongue  (natcnteil.)  the  tongue  of  w  hich 
are  SCI  lire, 1  to  the  bhx  k  by  dovetailing  instead  of 
•  .rdin.-iry  rivet,  w  hich  soon  breaks  or  rattles.  The 
( '1  T.mgue  never  breaks  or  wears  out.  holds  its 
(  .  ..  )ierre<.t!v.  No  tuning  is  tvi  r  reiiuired  after 
1  -ivin'r  P.ieiory. 

lONE.  Seporh.  Tlirillingly  F.weef  .nn.l  Pure.  I 
elialUmgi-  eumj.ansea  with  unv  instrinneiit  ever 
manntactnred  at  fimr  tinie.s  the  price.  An  Organ 
Lke  the  above  containing  tie' same  variety  of  miisie 
w  ould  c(>st  through  high-priced  organ  tiiamifiictnr- 


r 


HOW  TO  ORDER  — Enclosed  liad  mon.  y  for 
Be.Hiuveu  Organ.  1  liavo  read  your  statement  in  ta, 
yard  to  it  iu  this  adv.  riise.neut.  aud  I  order  one  on 
cjudition  that  it  rauat  prove  exai-lly  as  reprt  sented 
ia  every  particular,  or  I  shall  return  it  at  the  end  o* 
cue  year's  use  and  demand  tho  return  of  my  money, 
with  iutereat  from  tho  very  monn.mt  1  ler  .vardit,  at 
six  (iprceut.,  according  to  your  off  r.  }!:■  verypnr- 
liriildr  to  yire  yovr  Kaiiie.  Boat  OjTuc,  County, 
Stiite,  FreijIU  Station,  nnd  on  wlait.  Coilrowl. 
t  tr  ue  sure  to  remit  laj  Bank  Brnft,  I’ost  Office 

Money  Oriier.Uein.-itereil Letter  or F.xiire.^sprepaid 


SPECIAL.  TEN  DAT  OEPER  TO  TUE  llEAUEUN 
OF  THE  'NEW  VOKK  EVAlSEHI.DuT. 

I  desire  the  Beethoven  Organ  Introduced  among  the  readers  of  this 
new.spaiicr  wiTiiLN  THE  MixTTE.s  DATS,  BO  that  nil  can  see  and  apprix-iafe  its 
wrinderfiil  ru  rits  and  stop  combination  effects.  Now,  if  you  will  P.EMIT 
MEseventv-live  ( 575  OO.y  dollars.  I  w  ill  ship  you  thi.s  Organ  iiiu.iodiately, 
and  s  •i.  l i.a  a  rcceiiiU  .1  b)!l  in  full  f.>r  ninety  dollars  (.f.'lO),  whicli  is  the 
regular  nn  I  or.'.v  j.ri  c  nt  w  Inch  this  ( irgan  is  sold,  ’fhe  prk  c  v.  ill  soon  tc- 
a.lvanced  to  JS /‘J.’I  GO.  t.ti  ncc.nint  of  the  inercus.,-  in  the  j  r;,-.- of  laU  r  i.nd 
nuitcri  ils  usd  in  its  constnn  ti.in. 

{ I  (l.  siro  this  in-trument  Introdiiceil  without  delay,  and  make  this 
Bpe^  ial  <.fT  r  s.iyon  m.iy  onl.  r  one  i..i.v,  I  look  to  future  talcs  tor  ni,v 
proht,  as  the  B.'cthoven  inak  s  me  tl.on- ands  of  fricn'ls.  1  n  ranl  this  m:'!i- 
Her  of  intro.bn  ing  it  i.cjl.  r  Ilian  .sj.im  hng  Inindrds  of  dollars  iu  liew.stuipcr 


advertising.  The  Organ  sp.‘nks  for  itwlf.  Often  2d  sab  s  have  Ix-cu  traced 
Iroii)  tJip  Ill's!  siihl  in  a  hgw  iiPi^hborluNMl. 

BF  ^T'VT-lo  n  ‘!ay.:  Bom  date.  PLEASE 

BEAR  TI.l.-,  IN  MIND  This  iiev.spap.  r  must  be  ivtnmd  to  .secure  this 
,i‘..'  il  •'V.".'-  Irom  your  (.ost  ..bice  witliin  b  n  days  from  this 

date.  It  will  ia*  received,  not  otherwls  ■  ■  - - - - - 


date  it  w  i  I  la*  received  not  otherwise,  c  r  ymi  rnav  aecept  liv  telegraph  on 
tho  lust  day.  and  remit  by  mad  on  that  .1  ;y.  1  shall  POSITIVELY  ri'fuse 
all  on.ers  und- r  5JO,  unle.KS  aci'oinp.anied  with  IhU  newsi)aj)cr,  and  pay¬ 
ment  must  ia- mailed  within  bn  days  ns  siM‘ci:'.ed.  *  *  ■' 

»A’rED,U'ASUIN«TON,  NEW  JERSEY,  Jl  I,Y  O,  1882. 

'iji'kcd  and  w  ill  not  bo  reia*ated,  if  you 
nave  rs'.t  4.11  tlip  5.;Mrp'\  in  hail'!.  It  will  to  I)oitgw  a  Dart  from 

y..i;rfn"nd.s,  a;  I  thuss.s-ur.‘  the  bi  .-t  organ  that  can  be  o(Tere<rat  a  less 
11  A  ■■  .  ''^'k'ba-y  dn-'n.i  by  .thermaker8i.su.su.ally.sol.lat. 

Address  orcall upon  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 
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B.AKCROF'l”*  IIIM'rOKY  OF  THE  rONbiTITI  TION 

It  is  more  tlian  fifty  years  since  the  now  ven¬ 
erable  Gcorfje  Bancroft  set  liiinself  to  write  a 
history  of  liis  eonntry.  Every  American  will 
be  tjrateful  that  his  life  has  been  .spared  to 
bis  eighty-third  year,  and  that  he  has  been 
able  to  bring  liis  great  work  down  from  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  the  country,  to 
the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  President 
on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1789.  It  was  in  this 
city,  in  a  building  long  since  destroyed;  and 
when  Washington  stepped  out  upon  the  teni- 
porar.v  balcony,  he  found  Wall  street  packed 
with  people  down  as  far  as  Broad  street  and 
up  to  Broadway.  When  Chancellor  Living¬ 
ston  had  administered  the  oath  of  office,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  “Long  live  George  Washington,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States!”  It  was  the  first 
time  that  phrase  had  been  officially  spoken  by 
human  lips.  And  as  tlie  sound  of  it  rolled  over 
the  heads  of  the  people,  tliere  rose  up  a  long 
and  deafening  huzza.  Washington  bowed  to 
the  people,  retired  to  the  ball  where  he  deliv¬ 
ered  his  inaugural  address,  and  tlien  repaired 
with  the  members  of  the  new  Government  to 
old  St.  Paul’s  Church,  where  appropriate  pray¬ 
ers  were  said.  That  was  ninety-three  years 
ago,  eleven  years  before  our  historian  was 
born. 

In  two  elegant  volumes  Mr.  Bancroft  has 
given  the  history  of  the  events  preceding,  and 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  Convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution,  a  full  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  the  pro¬ 
tracted  and  exciting  discussions,  which  finally 
ended  in  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution. 
Por  after  the  Constitution  was  finislied  anu 
submitted  to  Congress,  it  came  very  near  being 
3^feated  by  the  States.  Massachusetts  ratified 
it  by  a  majority  of  only  nineteen,  and  only  in 
the  expectation  that  six  amendments,  with  a 
bill  of  rights  prepared  by  John  Hancock,  would 
afterwards  be  ado]ited.  In  New  Hampshire 
the  instrument  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  fifty- 
seven  to  forty-six,  and  with  the  understanding 
that  twelve  amendments  should  be  forwarded. 
North  Carolina  refused  to  approve  it,  until 
amendments  were  prepared  and  demanded. 
In  Pennsylvania  nineteen  members  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  refused  to  attend  the  session  at  which 
it  was  voted  to  refer  the  Constitution  to  a  State 
Convention,  and  the  people  west  of  the  Ali<’- 
ghanies  not  only  declined  to  take  part  in  its 
adoiitlon,  but  protested  against  tlie  action  of 
the  majority.  There  was  a  powerful  opiiosiiion 
to  it  in  Virginia,  led  by  Patrick  Henry,  Mason, 
and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  it  was  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  only  ten.  In  Miiryland  the  opiio- 
sition  was  powerful ;  in  South  Carolina  it  near¬ 
ly  prevailed;  and  in  New  York  tliere  was  a 
majority  of  only  three  in  its  favor,  a  large 
number  of  delegates  declining  to  vote.  Madi¬ 
son  was  discouraged  before  the  nine  States 
reipiisite  to  its  adoption  liad  accepted  it,  and 
but  for  Washington  it  would  have  failed,  and 
this  point  Mr.  Bancroft  has  brought  out  witli 
great  force.  There  were  many  reasons  why  a 
stronger  government  tlian  was  possible  under 
the  old  Confederacy  was  necessary;  but  the 
fact  that  Washington  thought  a  stronger  gov¬ 
ernment  was  necessary,  was  more  influential 
than  any  other.  He  had  led  the  States  through 
the  long  campaign  of  the  Revolution  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  independence.  He  had  not  only 
refused  a  crown  when  it  was  offered  him  by 
the  army,  but  had  even  declined  to  take  pay 
for  his  long  and  arduous  services.  Ho  had 
gained  steadily  in  influence  with  the  poojile 
between  1782  and  1787.  The  Virginia  plant¬ 
er,  managing  liis  estates,  advising  his  neigli- 
bors,  corresponding  with  the  leading  men  of 
tlie  country,  exercising  a  wide  and  wise  in¬ 
sight  of  public  matters,  recognized  in  Europe 
as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  and 
sought  out  by  foreign  visitors,  dignified,  mod¬ 
est,  gracious,  was  a  p  )wei- ill  the  land  felt  by 
everybody,  and  universally  revered.  And  he 
doubtless  did  more  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Conslitu  ion,  and  to  insure  its  adoption,  than 
any  other,  if  not  than  all  others.  What  diti 
mo.st  to  soothe  the  angered  minority  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  trust  in  Washington.  “For  tlie 
President,”  said  Mason,  “there  seldom  or 
never  can  be  a  majority  in  favor  of  one,  except 
one  great  name,  who  will  be  unanimously 
elected.’'  “  Were  it  not  for  one  great  charac¬ 
ter  in  -Ymerica,”  said  Grayson,  “  so  many  men 
would  not  be  for  this  Government.  We  do  not 
fear  while  he  livi-s;  hut  who  beside  him  can 
concentrate  the  confidence  and  alTcctions  of  all 
Amcrh'a?'’  And  .Monroo  re[)orted  to  Jeffor- 
son  :  “  Be  assured,  Washington’s  influence  car¬ 
ried  tliis  Government.”  “Nor,”  as  Bancrolt 
says.  “  was  that  infliieni’c  confined  to  Virginia 
alone.  The  country  was  an  instrument  with 
thirteen  strings,  and  the  only  master  who  could 
itring  out  all  their  liarmonioiis  thought  was 
W’ashington.  Had  he  not  attended  tln‘  Fcdci.al 
(’onventioii,  its  work  woul  1  liave  met  a  cohlcr 
ret*eption.  and  more  strenuous  oiiponents.  Had 
tlie  idea  prevailed  that  he  wouM  not  accept  the 
Prosi<lency,  it  would  still  have  proved  fatal.” 

This  work  of  the  aged  histori.an  has  all  the 
vigor  and  terseness  and  rhetorical  attractions 
of  his  earlier  vtdiimes.  The  earlier  fire  con¬ 
tinues  itsglow  with  iiodisc  iverablc  diminiilioii. 
It  seems  impossible  that  such  a  work  could  be 
produccil  by  one  who  in  addition  to  ids  studies 
ha.s  filled  somi' of  the  most  arduous  offices  in 
the  (iovernmont,  from  that  of  Colloctor  and 
Cabinet  MinisU'r  to  Minister  to  England,  ami 
afterwards  to  Germane.  Its  impartiality  is  be¬ 
yond  praise.  Mr.  Bancroft  was  a  Democrat 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War ;  afterwards 


he  acted  with  the  llepiiblicans.  The  former  ! 
took  the  extreme  State-rights  view  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  while  the  latter  went  even  beyond 
the  Federalists  in  asserting  the  autliority  of 
the  central  government.  But  no  one  would 
suspect  from  these  volnme.s  that  any  such  is¬ 
sue  had  ever  boon  raised.  Mr.  Bancroft  re- 
fu.ses  to  let  the  lights  and  .shadows  of  our  time 
fall  upon  his  pages;  he  refuses  to  consider 
wliat  Hamilton  came  to  think  of  the  Conslitu- 
tion  after  it  was  fairly  laiiiichoii,  and  wliat  Web¬ 
ster  claimed  for  it  fifty  years  aficr  its  adoption. 
What  lie  aims  to  do  is  to  init  his  readers  cn 
rajqx/rt  with  the  time  in  wliich  it  was  made, 
so  tliat  tliey  can  see  why  it  was  made,  how  it 
was  made,  who  made  it,  and  finally,  the  steps 
liy  which  it  was  adopted.  It  is  almost  disap¬ 
pointing  to  find  so  little  in  it  bearing  directly 
on  contemporary  agitations.  Yet  this  color- 
loss  neutrality  constitutes  its  value  and  charm. 
Indeed  it  almost  seems  that  had  this  work 
been  completed  in  1850,  it  would  have  indefi¬ 
nitely  jiostjioned  the  war.  Some  things  in  it 
will  surprise  most  readers.  It  has  been  tlie 
custom  to  give  Hamilton  the  second  pla<  e,  next 
to  Washington,  in  shaping  the  Constitution 
and  scouring  its  adojdion  ;  but  Bancroft  gives 
the  second  place  to  Madison,  and  proves  iiicon- 
testibly  that  Hamilton  is  entitled  to  only  the 
tliird  rank.  It  seems  not  a  little  strange  that 
Madison  was  at  that  time  as  conservative  in 
ids  leanings  as  almost  any  man  in  the  country, 
yet  twenty  years  afterwards  he  was  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  President.  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  urged  the  Convention  not  to  accept 
the  Constitution,  yet  he  became  Vice-Prc.sident 
under  it.  Franklin  was  so  persuaded  that  it 
would  not  work  well,  that  he  insisted  that  an¬ 
other  Convention  would  have  to  be  called  to 
rectify  its  mistakes  and  supply  its  omissions. 
John  Adams,  then  Minister  to  England,  had  ids 
questionings  as  to  parts,  though  he  approved 
it  as  a  whole;  and  Jefferson  found  many  things 
to  criticise  in  it  on  liis  return  from  France.  And 
the  men  most  di-posed  to  object  to  it  when  it. 
was  first  framed,  were  its  stoutest  cliampions 
afterwards.  It  is  imiiossible  to  forget  how  his¬ 
tory  has  n'verscd  tlic  pretiiclions  of  Frederick 
the  Groat  and  other  leaders  of  opinion  in  that 
day,  and  what  vast  changes  have  since  takeil 
place  in  the  civilized  world,  which  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  reimhlic  of  nations.  In  the  brilliant 
introduction  to  the  first  volume,  Mr.  Bancroft 
says  “.411  States  are  beginning  to  form  parts  of 
one  system.  More  than  2,000  years  ago  it  was 
truly  said  that  the  nature  of  justice  can  be 
more  easily  discerned  in  a  State  than  in  one 
man.  It  may  now  be  studied  in  the  collective 
States.  We  learn  to  think  the  thouglit,  to  hope 
the  hope,  of  mankind.  Former  times  spoke  of 
the  dawn  of  civilization  on  some  one  land  ;  we 
live  in  the  morning  of  the  world.  Day  by  day 
the  men  wlio  guide,  public  affairs  arc  arraigned 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  race.  The 
statesman  who  founds  and  huiMs  up  the  well- 
heiiigof  hia  country  on  justice,  has  all  the  na¬ 
tions  for  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  as  Emerson 
has  said, 

“  ‘  The  linked  hemispheres  attest  his  deed.’  ” 

We  should  say  that  each  volume  lias  an  ap¬ 
pendix  composed  of  rare  documents,  includ¬ 
ing  some  fifty  letters  from  Wiisliington,  add¬ 
ing  very  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  work.  And  in  the  preface  the  author  tells 
of  a  visit  to  ?<Ir.  Madison  in  183G,  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  when  he  was  .still  firm 
in  health;  and  that  the  venerable  statesman 
si'oke  with  almost  tremulous  anxiety  of  the 
contest  over  the  slavery  ipiestion.  He  said 
the  controversy  began  much  earlier  than  was 
generally  sujiposed.  He  sai<l  tlie  different  hues 
of  color  observed  in  the  North  did  not  all 
spring  from  intermixture  of  blacks  and  whites; 
the  slaves  imported  from  Afiica  were  of  differ¬ 
ent  races.  To  the  question  wliether  the  negro 
was  ill  natural  capacity  equal  to  tho  white 
man,  he  said  he  could  give  no  answer ;  he  him¬ 
self  was  old  enough  to  liave  seen  imiiorted 
Africans  just  after  their  arrival,  and  d  'ring  the 
I  generations  of  his  period  of  ohsci'ration,  their 
transfoi'malion  f rom  the  almost  brutal  condition 
had  been  so  great,  that  he  rould  not  set  a  limit  to 
their  farther  improvement.  This  was  Madison’s 
testimony  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Wliat  would 
that  eminent  statesman  say  to  the  piugress 
that  has  taken  iilace  in  the  condition  of  that 
race  since  his  wise  words  were  intercd  ?  'J’licre 
is  something  pathetic  in  tliese  sent  cnees,  with 
which  we  must  close  our  inadequate  notice  of 
tins  great  work.  Mr.  Bancroft  says:  “Siurce- 
ly  one  who  wished  me  God-speed  when  I  first 
essayed  to  trace  the  liistoiy  of  America,  re¬ 
mains  to  greet  me  with  a  welcome  as  I  near 
the  goal.  Deeply  grateful  as  I  am  for  the 
friends  who  rise  up  to  gladden  my  old  age, 
tlieir  encouragement  must  renew  my  grief  for 
those  who  have  gone  before  me.”  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &Co.  aie  the  piiblisheis.] 


“VAKFIELU  nOl'NE”  IN  L.UNU4IN. 

It  is  one  of  the  cheering  evidences  of  prac¬ 
tical  Christianity,  in  this  age,  that  so  much  is 
done  for  the  needy.  The  place  of  greatest  need 
is  in  largo  cities,  and  of  these  there  is  no  city 
where  tliere  is  a  larger  demand  for  charities  of 
every  kind  than  London,  and  few  indeed,  if  anj’, 
where  there  is  a  grander  exhibition  of  good 
deeds.  “  Homes  for  Working  Girls”  have  been 
e.stablished  in  different  parts  of  London  within 
four  years  past,  and  they  are  doing  a  good  and 
grand  werk. 

A  General  Committee  has  this  special  work  in 
charge.  Tlie  sixth  in  order  of  these  “  Homes  ” 
has  just  been  oiiened  in  South  London,  and  is 
called  “Garfield  House,”  in  honor  of  our  la¬ 
ment'd  President.  Oiir  Minister  to  London, 
the  Hon.  James  Bussell  Lowell,  presided  ou 
the  occasion,  spoke  in  his  liai)pie.st  vein,  and 
contributed  £30  to  the  funds.  He  alluded  to 
the  “Peabody  Homes”  ia  London,  which  he 
bail  visiteti,  and  said  :  “I  liave  also  liad  some 
fXiicrience  of  ilie  good  work  done  in  New 
York,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  my  friend, 
.Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace,  in  connection  with  homes 
for  street  children.”  Oilier  3[)eakers,  including 
several  noblemen,  spoke  on  the  occasion.  Dr. 
MacEwau  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  “spoke 
in  felicitous  words  of  the  noble  career  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield,”  who  he  said  “needed  no  monu¬ 
ment  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  If  he  were  to 
have  a  monument,  however,  he  could  not  have 
a  better  one  than  an  institution  like  this,  so  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  true  human  luogress 
and  Christian  benevolence.” 

Some  facts  and  Ih-tures  were  brought  out  by 
some  of  the  spiNikcrs,  which  show  the  demand 
for  such  charities  as  the  one  just  inaugurated 
in  “GarlicM  House.”  One  speaker  .said  that 
“  female  criuK' and  pauperism  in  England  im¬ 
posed  on  tlie  country  an  annual  tax  of  £0,500,- 
IKIO.”  “Milch  ot  t.liis,”  saiq  he,  “  might  have 
been  saved  if  such  preventive  instil  ntions  as 
these  had  been  provided  in  the  past.”  The 
Hon.  Secretary  said  that  “there  are  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  young  women  who  earn 
their  livelihood  in  work-rooms,  factories,”  ete. 
Within  the  last  ten  days  he  said  lie  had  “come 
into  contact  with  a  gentleman  who  employed 
some  three  hundred  girls,  and  wlio  confessed 
that  he  knew  next  to  notliing  alioiit  them  be¬ 
yond  i>aying  their  wages  once  a  week.”  The 
Secrctar>  exhoried  Chi  istiau  ladies  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  “Garfield  House”  to 
visit  it  and  see  wliat  a  “true  home  life”  had 
been  provided  for  destitute  girls,  and  sliow 
them  a  friendly  sympathy. 


’niE  »»IN  OF  I'OVEKTY. 

We  often  hear  it  sai<l  tliat  it  is  not  a  sin  to  be  : 
poor,  implying  also  that  it  is  sinful  to  be  rich,  , 
or  to  ])0  very  rich  ;  wliereas  it  is  the  rather  sin-  ^ 
fill  to  be  poor,  and  not  to  be  rich.  The  prayer  | 
of  Ayiir,  “Give  me  iicitlier  poverty  nor  riches,”  i 
imidios  tliat  both  iiovortyaiid  riches  tend  to  | 
sin.  In  the  Old  Testament  must  of  the  saints  ! 
were  rich,  and  riches  are  spoken  of  as  a  reward  | 
for  righteousness ;  in  the  New  we  are  warned  j 
against  tlic  love  of  money,  and  riche^  are  spo-  | 
ken  of  as  dangerous.  Tlie  inducciiients  to  j 
lightcousness  arc  spiritual.  It  will  aid  to  get  | 
at  the  truth  eoneerning  poverty  and  riches,  if 
we  I’onsider  tlie  origin  of  wealth.  There  is  a 
ipiite  jirevalent  idea  that  there  is  a  fixed 
amoniit  of  wealth  in  the  world,  and  that  if 
oni'  man  gets  rieli,  he  must  do  it  liy  depriving 
another  of  wealth  :  that  as  one  gets  richer,  all¬ 
ot  lier  gets  poorer.  Thus  tlie  rich  arc  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  and  are 
regarded  as  their  enemies.  Capital  is  called 
the  enemy  of  labor,  and  capitalists  are  spoken 
of  as  opiuessors — tlie  very  o|>positc  of  which 
is  generally  true.  Were  there  no  rich,  the  poor 
would  lie  sunk  in  deeper  iioverty;  and  were 
there  no  capitalists,  there  would  be  little  ern- 
jiloynieiit  for  labor.  The  idea  of  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  lalior  has  in  it  also  as  much  of  folly  as 
of  falsehood.  Cheap  labor  tends  to  give  poor 
and  rich  alike  more  of  satisfaction  for  the  same 
values,  and  to  raise  the  pay  of  tho  higher  grades 
of  labor. 

Labor  is  the  starting-point  of  wealth,  which 
is  always  connected  with,  and  depend^t  upon, 
human  effort.  Man,  as  the  head  of  creation, 
must  start  the  wlieels  of  its  productiveness. 
All  was  made  good  for  his  use,  and  use  will 
bring  out  tlie  good.  Use  demands  labor.  La¬ 
bor,  iirimarily,  consists  in  “moving  things”; 
it  is  force  applied  to  matter  to  change  its  for¬ 
mer  place.  Man  niove.s  sornetliing, and  nature 
does  Mie  n  stf  The  former  stirs  the  soil  and 
sows  the  seed,  and  nature  works  on  until  tlie 
harvest.  Man  directs  the  water,  and  nature 
moves  the  iiiaehlnery;  he  builds  the  fire  and 
directs  the  steam,  and  nature  does  the  rest. 
Man  does  but  little,  and  wonderful  results  fol¬ 
low. 

This  is  only  saving  that  man  works  with  God. 
The  results  of  labor  are  divine.  All  wealth, 
therefore,  depends  ujion  and  comes  from  God. 
God  and  man  arc  in  partnership  in  all  kinds  of 
efforts.  Sowing  and  reaping — all  labor  which 
fails  to  recognize  (Sod  tends  to  atheism.  I’ri- 
marily,  by  labor  we  mean  liunian  strength, 
phisieal  force;  and  one  jiound  of  it  will  be 
equal  to  anotlier  pound.  Ibiw  strength  is  the 
raw  material  of  wealth.  This  is  above  brute 
force:  for  human  will-power  must  direct  and 
utilize  brute  force.  Jirute  force  is  above  ma¬ 
chinery  only  in  this,  that  it  has  the  power  of 
motion  in  itself.  Man  must  harness  and  drive 
these  forces.  Raw  labor  has  in  it  the  least  of 
dignity,  and  men  are  sometimes  called  ma¬ 
chines  when  their  labor  demands  only  simiile 
force.  It  cannot  be,  liowever,  that  a  man  will 
exert  only  force;  he  must  put  into  it  some  de¬ 
gree  of  intelligence.  He  will  also  do  his  work 
better,  ami  do  more  of  it,  by  practice.  The 
skill  he  acquires  will  enable  liim  to  produce 
greater  results  with  the  same  amount  of 
strength.  Hence  skilled  labor  is  worth  more 
than  raw  labor,  and  sliould  receive  higlier 
wages  and  get  rieli  faster.  A  man  has  only 
himself  to  blaiiio  if  he  does  not  become  a  skill¬ 
ed  laborer.  And  intelligence  will  not^nly  en¬ 
able  a  man  to  do  his  labor  bette^®  easier, 
but  it  will  find  a  way  to  make  lubiT^Hore  pro¬ 
ductive.  This  uses  its  laboi'  to 
nature,  and  with  a  little  effort  produces  vast 
results.  One  man  can  carry  a  hundred  pounds ; 
another  can  drive  a  team  and  carry  a  ton ;  while 
another  can  drive  an  engine  and  carry  fifty  car¬ 
loads.  One  can  make  a  watch  with  less  of  ef¬ 
fort  than  another  can  make  a  dial;  one  can 
paint  a  landscape  easier  1  ban  another  can  cover 
a  house  with  paint.  One  cun  write  a  book 
wliich  instructs  and  delights  tiiousands;  while 
another  cannot  write  his  name.  Intelligent 
labor  is  woitli  even  more  than  skilled  labor. 
The  raw  labor  brings  out  wealth  from  nature 
where  there  was  no  value;  skilled  labor  brings 
out  more,  and  does  it  easier;  intelligent  labor 
utilizes  still  further  nature’s  forces.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  each  lilesscs  liiinself  as  he  preiiares 
liinisrlf  to  prodiK’c  more  wealth.  He  has  great¬ 
er  ('iijoyment,  or  satisfaction,  as  lie  produces 
most  with  the  least  effort.  Tlius  every  labor- 
saving  macliine  is  a  blessing  to  man,  adds  to 
his  life,  and  raises  its  grade.  At  first,  human- 
labor-saving  macliiiies  were  considered  the  en¬ 
emies  of  workingmen,  and  they  mobbed  cot¬ 
ton-mills,  not  knowing  that  such  macliinery 
would  enable  them  to  wear  better  clothes,  and 
to  buy  tlicm  elieaper.  Steam  lias  revolutiou- 
ized  all  departments  of  life,  and  we  liave  ten 
blessings  where  a  former  age  liad  one.  Tlie 
reaper  gives  us  cheaper  broad,  and  makes  tho 
labor  of  one  man  worth  that  of  five,  and  gives 
it  also  better  pay.  Inventions  tend  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  articles  produced  by  the 
same  labor,  I'r  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  la¬ 
borer. 

Skilled  and  brain  labor  bless  raw  labor,  and 
increase  of  raw  labor  makes  necessities  cheap¬ 
er  for  all.  Raw  labor  cannot  afford  to  do  its 
own  work,  but  would  employ  skilled  labor. 
It  would  not  I'roduco  its  own  boots  or  watches, 
or  anything  else  that  skill  can  produce.  And 
the  pay  of  labor  will  be  determined  by  what  it 
accomplishes.  If  one  man  i-an  produce  more 
than  another,  his  labor  is  worth  more;  and  if 
one  can  do  what  no  otlicr  can,  his  labor  will 
be  worth  most  for  that  work.  Thus  we  cannot 
compare  the  price  of  one  kind  of  labor  with 
that  of  another,  except  as  to  its  results.  This 
is  often  done  to  stir  iq)  diseontent.  An  hour  of 
raw  labor  is  nut  worth  as  niueli  as  an  hour  of 
skilled  lalxir  or  of  brain  labor.  When  the  di¬ 
rector  of  a  macliine-shoi',  or  a  doctor  or  minis¬ 
ter,  saws  wood,  he  sliould  receive  the  same 
wages  as  tlie  wood-sawyer ;  but,  tlie  wood-saw¬ 
yer  cannot  do  tlie  work  of  tlie  others,  and  no 
comparison  can  be  made  in  wages  or  time  of 
work.  The  way  for  raw  labor  to  get  1  etter 
wages  is  to  learn  to  work  with  skill,  and  for 
skilled  labor  is  to  Icain  to  work  with  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  artist  who  advised  his  pui'ils  to 
mix  bruins  with  their  colors,  gave  them  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  success. 

Human  effort  has  in  it  tin*  possibility  of 
wealth  according  to  its  strength  ami  skill  and 
intelligence;  and  he  who  adds  to  his  wealth  by 
any  kind  of  effort,  docs  not  take  it  from  an¬ 
other,  hut  adds  to  the  capital  wliich  may  be 
eiiiidoyed  in  Lu.v  ing  the  jiroducts  of  others,  or 
ill  employing  further  labor.  It  is  e.siimatcd 
tliat  one  tluuisand  millions  are  added  to  tlic 
wcaltli  of  this  cuuiitry  >carly  by  all  kinds  of 
labor.  Capital  stands  for  jiast  lalior,  and  is  so 
much  stored-np  force  which  adds  its  labor  to 
present  rlTort.  It  is  sucli  accumulated  effort 
that  buihls  our  railroads  and  develops  our 
great  industries.  This  caiiital  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  labor,  and  especially  to  the  hi^^lier 
kinds  of  effort;  so  that  as  it  increases,  brain 
woi  k  is  in  demand. 

There  is  still  anotlier  element  wliich  enters 
into  tlie  acquisition  of  wealili,  more  important 
than  any  yet  noticed — that  of  character.  L.i- 
bor,  besides  being  strong,  skilled,  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  needs  to  be  trust wortliy.  Capital  must 
be  directed  by  integrity,  and  is  obliged  to  put 
faith  in  labor.  When  you  combine  strength, 
skill,  and  intelligence  w’ilh  faithfulness  and 


trustworthiness,  you  have  all  tlie  wcaltli-iu’o-  ] 
ducing  forces  in  one  man.  But  sucli  combina¬ 
tions  are  rare,  and  therefore  very  valualdc.  A 
bank  president  or  a  treasurer  should  have  all 
these  tpialifications.  When  one  can  he  tni.stcd 
to  liold  and  use  million^,  lie  worth  a  large  ^ 
salary.  A  Cliristian  man  .^lloull^  be  worth  the 
mo.st  in  everv  place.  Thus  it  is  that  in  ac<piir-  : 
ing  svcalili,  tlic  whole  man— body,  mind,  and  } 
spirit — maybe  engaged,  and  labor  uiav  have! 
the  higlii'st  dignity.  I 

Other  things  being  equal,  a  man  will  get! 
wealth  accoi'iliug  to  the  fotce  he  luits  into  his 
labor.  And  it  is  one’s  own  fault  if  he  does  not 
get  wealth  according  to  all  his  ability,  or  if  he 
does  not  add  to  labor  skill  and  kuowli'dgc  aiul 
a  good  cliaractcr.  It  may  be  one's  own  fault  if 
lie  is  poor,  and  it  may  also  be  his  sin.  If  one 
has  ability  for  labor  of  any  kind,  opportunity 
being  abundant  in  our  land,  and  does  not  use 
it,  then  he  negleols  his  talent.  If  lie  live.s  in 
idleness,  lie  squanders  liis  ability.  If  lie  is 
poor  from  laziness  or  idleness  or  waste,  it  is 
.sin.  By  industry  and  frugality  any  one  can 
get  .some  w’oalth  ;  and  lie  is  wealtliy  who  has 
.something  laid  up  for  future  use,  who  has  some 
capital.  If  one  is  poor,  and  will  not  econo¬ 
mize,  but  pampers  ids  apiietites  and  lusts,  his 
poverty  is  his  sin.  The  destruction  of  the  poor 
is  Ids  poverty,  or  his  sin,  whicli  keeps  him  in 
poverty.  Some  one  has  divided  the  poor  into 
the  Lord’s  poor,  the  devil’s  poor,  and  the  poor 
devils.  The  first  are  poor  througli  misfortune, 
and  tlieir  poverty  is  not  sin ;  the  second  are 
poor  through  the  sin  of  others;  hut  the  last 
are  poor  through  tlieir  own  sin  :  they  experi¬ 
ence  the  poverty  of  sin,  and  are  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  poverty.  Tlie  temptations  of  poverty 
arc  in  the  directions  of  lying  and  stealing,  of 
sins  again.st  property.  The  temptations  of  tlie 
rich  are  in  the  direction  of  loss  of  character. 
Thu  poor  and  honest  man  is  especially  strong 
in  cliaracter.  Poverty  is  not  a  blessing  nor  a 
convenience,  and  its  discijiline  is  severe.  Here 
Christian  character,  with  its  faith  in  God, shines 
brightest.  AVe  know  not  whether  to  h-el  pity 
or  contemi>t  for  those  who  consider  poverty 
and  labor  a  degradation.  Sinful  iioverty  does 
degrade,  liut  it  is  the  sinful  part  wliich  de¬ 
grades,  and  that  is  equally  degrading  in  rlcli 
or  poor.  It  is  hard  to  he  without  the  eonven- 
lenees  of  life,  but  harder  still  to  be  without 
self-respeet,  and  faith  in  God,  and  hope  of 
lieaven.  There  is  no  need  of  adding  to  pov¬ 
erty  such  fictitious  burdens  as  pride  of  dress 
and  rank.  That  lahir  is  human  ;  that  it  is  for 
man’s  body  and  mind  and  sjiirit;  that  its  re¬ 
sults  may  become  divine  in  character,  and  so 
eternal  in  duration— raises  it  to  tlie  highest 
dignity.  But  there  is  danger  that  it  will  tend 
earihward  unless  it  recognizes  God,  and  takes 
in  eternity.  It  is  also  a  sin  to  be  rich,  and  to 
be  seltish  and  godless :  and  the'  rich  sinner  may 
become  a  vi'ry  great  sinner,  denying  God  and 
oppre.'siiig  man.  The  rich  man  is  in  great  si>ir- 
itual  danger,  while  ho  has  also  peculiar  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  turning  his  riclies  into  the  coin  of 
heaven. 

The  great  burdens  and  curses  of  poverty  are 
from  sill,  from  sidf-indulgeneo  and  wilful  trans¬ 
gression.  The  lusts  of  the  flesh,  especially  in¬ 
temperance,  produce  sinful  poverty.  All  pov¬ 
erty  which  comes  from  sin  is  guilty  of  tho  sin 
of  poverty.  With  such  demands  for  labor  join¬ 
ed  with  skill,  intelligence,  and  ehaiaeter,  as  we 
have  in  tliis  land,  most  of  the  wretched  and 
shiftless  poverty  must  be  the  poverty  of  sin. 


A  nEMORABLE  YEAR. 

One  year  ago  the  nation  was  bowed  <lown  by 
a  great  sorrow.  The  joy  which  usually  attends 
the  anniver.sary  of  independence,  was  turned 
into  grief.  The  head  of  the  nation,  the  belov¬ 
ed  President,  who  liad  only  just  taken  his  seat, 
and  filled  it  long  enough  to  awaken  tlie  high¬ 
est  hopes  and  expeetat  ions,  liad  been  sliot  down 
by  an  assassin,  and  lay  ou  the  brink  of  death. 
The  agony  of  those  long,  anxious  days  will 
never  be  forgotten,  and  the  memory  of  them 
still  rests  like  a  pall  niton  the  country.  How 
profoundly  the  fot?lingsof  the  world  were  stir¬ 
red  by  this  terrible  event;  how  anxiously  the 
people  of  all  (larties  watched  and  waited  in  ti  e 
hope  that  the  wounded  m  in  would  rally  and 
recover;  how  incessant  and  heartfelr  were  the 
prayers  that  the  Pre.-^ideiit  might  lie  sitared; 
how  tremulously  the  bulletins  were  watched  to 
catch  tlie  Indicalions  of  tho  prostrate  man’s 
condition,  I'oaring  the  worst,  \et  praying  for 
the  best ;  and  how,  at  last,  lie  sank  to  sleep  by 
the  side  of  tlie  sea,  the  waves  sobbing  a  requi¬ 
em  in  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing  country — 
are  matters  of  liistory.  The  great  and  the 
good,  the  beloved  of  tlie  nation,  liad  fallen  in 
his  liigli  place,  and  in  every  hoii.sehold  tliere 
was  sorrow,  as  though  one  of  its  inmates  lay 
dead.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  that  lieavy 
and  deinossiiig  time.  The  patience  of  the  un¬ 
complaining  sufferer  was  answered  back  by 
the  patience  of  tho  people,  both  feeling  as 
never  before  that  a  higher  than  human  will 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  individuals  and 
nations. 

The  year  has  gone  swiftly  by.  The  assassin 
had  his  trial,  and  one  which  taxed  the  forbear¬ 
ance  of  our  iieoplc  to  tho  utmost.  Never  be¬ 
fore  liad  the  murderer  of  a  nal ion’s  head  been 
so  [latiently  and  leniently  treated  by  the  au¬ 
thorities.  Every  advantage  was  given  to  him 
and  to  his  friends,  in  order  that  it  might  ha 
sliown  that  tho  miserable  wretcli  was  indeed 
insane.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  bow  for 
weeks  tlie  American  people  were  shocked  by 
his  profane  and  sonietiuies  blasphemous  claims 
and  siieccli.  Yet  tlic  indignation  and  wratli  of 
tho  iieoiilo  were  curbed,  and  lie  was  sentenced 
as  though  he  had  taken  the  life  of  the  poorest 
man  in  the  land.  The  weak  just  closed  ha.s 
witnessed  his  execution.  God  grant  that  it 
may  be  tlic  last  time  when  the  exticme  jienalty 
of  the  law  will  bo  called  down  on  any  human 
head  for  the  assassination  of  a  President! 

Wo  have  lived  through  a  groat  deal  in  twelve 
months.  An  Admiiiistralion  established  in  the 
Executive  Deiiartment  of  the  Goveniment,  ha.s 
been  completely  changed.  A  new  Pri’sident 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  entered  on  his  duties  without  a  rip- 
lile  of  distuibaneo.  Every  Member  of  t  lie  (!ab- 
iu'  t  but  one  lias  boon  changed.  A  new  order 
of  rule  has  been  set  uii,  and  seareely  any  one 
in  the  country  would  know  that  such  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  once  would  have  been  attended  by 
bloodshed,  had  lrans|iired.  .4iid  while  the 
new  onler  of  things  was  being  estalilislied,  the 
[loople  forgot  not  their  love  ;iud  grief  for  their 
favorite  President,  and  ma'ie  a  piiueely  i>rovis- 
ion  lor  his  stricken  family.  There  may  be 
miieli  to  reform  in  our  Government,  and  much 
to  outgrow  and  improve  in  the  L’lniter  of  our 
people;  but  the  tt'rrihle  strain  of  the  jiast  year 
has  shown  that  the  Bepublic  rest.s  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  any  body  had  supposed,  and  that 
the  AmtM'ieau  peoi>le  as  a  whole  have  qualities 
of  jiatriotism,  loyalty,  forhearaiiei',  and  mag¬ 
nanimity,  which  are  full  of  glorious  promise 
for  tlie  future. 


Gur  readers — tliose  of  Bevel ut ionary  .soldier 
stock  OS] lei’ially — will  he  interested  in  tiie  pa¬ 
triotic  effort  of  Mrs.  Cone  to  erect  a  suitable 
monument  at  Valley  Forge,  as  elsewheie  re- 
ferreil  to  by  Dr.  Breed.  It  is  high  time  that  a 
suitable  monuni*  nt  marked  a  spr.t  s,,  sacred  to 
sortdy-tried  patriotism. 


THE  I.OWEH  €  RFrU'l.**M.  j 

III  view  of  the  somewhat  iirofiiseand  nervous 
talk  afloat  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  resiieet-  j 
ing  the  article  in  the  last  number  of  our  Be- j 
view  on  Wellhausen  and  his  theories,  we  i>rint  i 
a  few  sonsihle  words  from  one  who  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  eonsideralc  nbsi'i’ver  of  current  evi'iits. 
He  .says 

’’  It  is  a  .singular  fact  that  among  the  iiumereiis 
assailants  of  tliat  article  with  whom  1  have  con¬ 
versed,  tnit  one,  or  two  ut  most,  have  claimed 
that  lliey  liad  read  the  article  carefully  tliroiigh 
to  the  c'liil.  Not  one  had  read  a  single  line  from 
tlie  liook  reviewed.  Some  have  (‘onfessed  that 
tlioy  ■’  never  tiad  seen  tlie  article, ''  lint  had  form¬ 
ed  their  oiiinion  of  it  from  eertain  iiewsiiaiier  no- 
tiees;  otliers  h.ave  said  that  they  had  “  glam'ed 
through  it,"  or  liad  “  road  tho  first  portions  of 
it,"  whieli  aim  sinqily  to  descrihe  the  theories  of 
AVellhausen.  The  artiele  in  The  Interior  (wliieli 
was  eonsjiicucuis  for  its  assertiveness,  and  its  want 
of  real  iiisiglit  into  the  cpiestion,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  olijectionaldi'  features)  was  cpiotod  by  sev¬ 
eral  as  tlieir  sole  warrant  for  their  opinion  in  the 
ease.  Tlie  anonymous  article  in  The  Presliyterian 
(the  production  of  an  abler  and  more  eoiiqictent 
writer)  was  referred  to  by  one  or  two  in  tlie  same 
way.  Of  thorougli  acipiaintance  witli  tho  Review 
article  in  its  totality,  of  thoughtful  appreciation  of 
the  grave  problem  with  whieli  it  deals,  I  liave  thus 
far  found  very  little.  The  noise  and  bluster  in 
tho  matter  have  been  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  tho  actual  knowledge  cxhihitecl." 

So  far  as  these  statements  arc  true,  they  re¬ 
veal  a  somewhat  discouraging  state  of  things. 
The  “  trial  by  newspaper,”  and  its  adjuned,  the 
trial  by  rumor,  seem  still  to  bo  current  in  at 
lea.st  the  circle  in  wliieh  our  corresjiondent 
moves.  Tojuilgoof  an  elaborate  Review  arti¬ 
cle  without  reading  it,  on  the  authority  of  some 
anonymous  critic,  or  of  some  one  who  probably 
never  read  the  author  reviewed,  and  then  on 
such  authority  to  lu’onounee  positive  eondem- 
nation  upon  the  artiele  and  its  writer,  is  little 
less  than  a  crime.  To  read  the  first  haif  of 
such  an  article  (in  wliich  the  writer  is  aiiuing 
lirofessedly  to  dcserilie  tho  views  of  an  author), 
and  then,  without  careful  reading  of  the  latter 
half  (in  wliieh  the  objections  and  liiiiifatioiis 
to  such  views  are  earnestly  urged),  to  iioapsus- 
jiicion  on  the  wliole,  and  invoke  tlie  odiam  the- 
ologirnm  upon  tlie  writer,  is  no  less  a  crime. 

The  first  duty  of  every  man,  whi're  any  <pies-< 
tloii  of  this  class  is  raised,  is  to  read  and  study 
for  liimself.  If  lie  finds  hini.self  ineompel''iil 
to  reach  an  intelligent  and  independent  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  ease,  he  owes  it  to  liimself,  first  of 
all,  to  confess  that  fact,  and  accept  its  conse- 
•pieiices;  and  if  he  is  constrained  to  accept  the 
opinions  of  others,  he  ought,  first  of  all,  to 
know  who  tliey  are,  and  to  ascertain  wlietlier 
they  are  eoniiietent,  and  are  free  from  any  in¬ 
vidious  bias  or  secret  purpose.  To  go  about 
retailing  tlie  unfavoralih'  judgments  of  such 
judges,  and  condemning  brethren  on  any  sucli 
basis,  is  an  “offence,”  if  not  against  ecclesias¬ 
tical  law,  still  against  (Christian  piineiple  and 
tlie  Christian  spirit.  Without  reference  to  tho 
merits  or  demerits  of  any  article  that  has  ap- 
pcjired,  or  that  may  appear,  in  our  Review  or 
elsewhere,  we  iiiaintain  that  every  honorable 
man  should  set  his  face  as  a  flint  against  tliis 
siiecios  of  assault  and  detraction.  There  may 
be  nmeh  in  the  “higher  critielsni”  tliat  needs 
to  be  resisted.  This  certainly  is  a  lower  criti- 
cLsiii,  into  who.se  depths  no  one  can  tie.seeud 
wiihout  soiling  himself. 


18:!.5  to  his  death  in  1840;  the  second,  tho  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  White,  from  1841  to  his  death  In  18(!1 ; 
and  the  third,  the  Rev.  Dr.  .Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  who 
has  just  graduated  his  twenty-first  class.  Thus 
while  the  terms  of  the  presidents  of  some  of  our 
Ollier  1*0 11  egos  have  be«'n  sliort ,  M  abash  ha-s  know n 
no  change  in  its  jire.sidenls  save  such  aJ-  death  ha.s 
wrouglit. 

F.ipially  forfnnate  lias  s],,,  licen  in  her  profess¬ 
ors.  Caleb  Mills  rung  bis  little  liell  Dee.  .3d,  IS:}.’!. 
to  summon  llie  first  twelve  studcnl.s  to  recitation, 
and  ills  connection  with  ttie  institution  was  never 
.siinilered  till  ids  death,  less  titan  two  years  ago. 
To  no  man,  li\ing  or  dciid.  does  the  admiralile 
school  .-ly.-tcm  of  Ir.diana  owe  more  than  to  Prof. 
Caleb  Mills.  Hide  by  side  with  liii.i  for  more  than 
forty  years  stood  anotlier  most  invaluable  man. 
who  laid  tlie  fonndalii>n  of  tlie  present  museum 
.Hiid  cabinets,  tlie  Rev.  O.  E.  Hovey.  Seldom  does 
any  institution  bring  together  two  men  more  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  ttieir  work  than  these  two,  whom 
AValiash  yet  mourns. 

The  gatticring  of  Alumni  at  tlie  .hiidlee  showed 
tliat  Waltash  is  rich  in  those.  In  theaggregate  they 
mmiber  more  ttian  400,  many  of  whom  now  occu¬ 
py  prominent  positions  in  Cliurch  and  State.  AVe 
unite  with  them,  and  with  tlieir  honored  Presi¬ 
dent,  Faculty  and  Trustees  in  the  rejoicing  proper 
to  tho  aeconiplislinient  of  so  grand  a  task  as  the 
Itlaeing  of  tliis  College,  ever  distinguished  for  its 
good  and  sound  work,  religious  and  intollectnal, 
on  an  assured  footing  of  growtli  and  prosperity. 
May  tlie  new  period  now  entered  upon,  yea,  even 
tlie  next  decade,  while  yet  the  President  holds  his 
full  vigor,  double  its  resources  and  influence  for 
good ! 

THE  NATION’!*  ANNIVEH!*A  RY. 

The  return  of  this  anniver.sary  of  tho  nation  s 
independence,  recalls  fiotli  tlic  lde«sings  and  the 
perils  of  our  country.  The  growth  of  the  nation 
in  population  and  wealth  is  one  of  tlie  marvels  of 
history:  wliile  other  nations  ha.-tily  arc  summon¬ 
ing  tlieir  great  ships,  overwhelmed  at  tlie  prospect 
of  war,  our  own  is  not  only  at  jioace  '\itli  all  tlie 
world,  but  is  .so  imbued  w'ith  iiacific  intentions 
and  ideas  that  its  Navy  has  shrunk  to  incredible 
jiroiiortion.s,  and  Congre.ss  is  liardly  willing  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  to  Imild  another. 

.Vnieric;i  i'.  lieing  invaded  by  troops  of  immi¬ 
grants  from  all  nations,  liringing  tlieir  families 
witli  them,  to  Imild  uj>  here  lu'w  homes  and  edii- 
c:ite  tlieir  childri'n  uiidei  onr  free  institutions. 
They  come,  as  if  rnove.l  by  some  common  and  ir- 
I’csistible  imimlse.  to  enjoy  here  in  tlie  N.*vv  World 
that  peace  and  si'ciirity  whicii  older  nutioiis  linve 
sought,  bill  never  found.  Thus  the  liberty  our 
.■inci'stors  declared  and  fought  so  nobly  (fvir  in  the 
(l.'vy  of  small  things,  is  liringing  forth  its  rich  fruits 
for  tho  (dossing  of  mankind.  Not  enough  can  -.ve 
be  grateful  to  them  for  tlieir  Belf-.sacrifico  .and  he¬ 
roic  trust.  Rut  tliey  left  .an  uniinished  work  for 
us  to  carry  forw.ard  ;  they  laid  tho  foundations  for 
us  to  (mild  uiioii.  The  liberty  they  established 
imposes  responsibilities  we  must  boar.  Every 
year  brings  out  in  clearer  light  tlie  fact  that  free¬ 
dom  to  do  well  Involves  also  freedom  to  do  ill, 
and  that  the  greater  the  liberty  the  greater  the 
need  of  sound  ideas,  of  pidilie  integrity,  and  above 
all,  of  (hat  fear  of  (tod  wliich  is  tlio  beginning  of 
wisdom,  for  gations  as  well  as  individuals.  Fr^U 
dom  is  only  grand  when  it  is  grandly  used  for 
good  of  mankind  and  the.  glory  of  God.  May 
America,  instead  of  meanly  Iiarring  her  goodly 
heritage  against  any  honest  comers,  asiiire  to  the 
position  of  the  commonwealth  of  mankind  ! 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


WHAT  A  CIIANUE  IN  FIFTY  YEARN  I 

The  Record  for  .July,  Dr.  Lowrie  being  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  office,  makes  passing  mention 
of  Ihei’omiiliinentarv  action  of  the  Springfielil 
Assembly  in  view  of  his  fifty  years  of  active 
identification  with  the  missionary  work  of  our 
Church,  and  glances  at  the  day  of  small  things 
when  tills  true  son  of  his  father,  began  “to 
answer  objections”  to  tlie  work  of  foreign 
missions.  AVe  quote : 

“This  is  not  the  time  to  say  more  of  the  se¬ 
nior  Secretary  of  tlie  Board,  exeei>t  to  hope,  in 
the  words  of  the  resolul ion  so  warmly  jiassed 
by  the  Assembly,  that  he  will  be  permitted  to 
see  before  his  life  work  closes  on  earth,  the 
annual  Income  of  the  Board  to  be  oni'  million 
of  dollars  or  over;  and  also  to  ho[te  that  for 
years  to  come  tho  Board  will  enjoy  his  valu- 
a'.ile  cxei’iitive  abilities.  When  ho  eonseerated 
his  life  to  tho  cause,  our  whole  Chiireh  was  not 
giving  to  it  in  all  forms  $20,009.  Last  year  its 
gifts  were  $576,798.  Then,  outside  of  our  own 
country,  tho  American  Board  and  the  Ba])tist 
Union  were  alone  at  work  in  lieatheii  lands, 
and  the  E[)iscoi)al  Board  beginning  to  jdaiit  a 
mission  in  Greece,  and  the  whole  American 
churches  were  at  that  time  not  contributing 
for  the  evangelization  of  pagandom  $175,000. 

“  Then  how  much  of  the  unevan.gelized  world 
was  untouched  by  the  Gosjiel,  or  virtually 
closed  against  it!  Not  a  missionary  iii  Ali’xico 
and  the  whole  of  South  America,  exceiiting 
Guiana.  Of  the  vast  continent  of  Asia,  a  jiart 
of  India  and  Syria  alone  occupied  by  the  her¬ 
alds  of  tho  Cross,  and  Africa  had  but  few  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  these  scattered  in  small  sections 
of  tiiat  continent.  Papal  Europe  was  virtually 
closed  to  Protestant  efforts  of  evangelization. 
In  1830  the  whole  number  of  eommunicaiits 
outside  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  American 
Indians,  under  all  .societies,  was  about  10,000. 

“  AVliat  a  change  in  fifty  yeai>:!  Tlie  contri¬ 
butions  have  multiiilied  .some  fourteen-fold  in 
jour  own  land,  and  the  iiuinberof  eomuiuni- 
i  cants  nearly  one  hundred- fold.  Now  all  evan- 
I  gelieal  Churches  are  at  wi.u  k,  and  year  by  year 
j  the  cause  is  growing  at  homo,  while  abroad  it 
I  is  advancing  with  increasing  power.” 

I  ■ 

I  THE  Jl  RII.EE  AT  U  ARAmII. 


It  was  twenty-live  years  a.go  on  S;iturday 
last,  the  first  day  of  July,  that  tho  meetijigs* 
were  begun  in  Fulton  streei,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Lan- 
idiier,  which,  on  the  ‘23rd  of  Sejitember  follow¬ 
ing  became  known  as  the  Fulton  Street  Daily 
Prayer-meeting,  and  which  have  continued  on 
every  week  day  since  (Air.  Lanpliier  assures 
ns)  wiihout  a  single  omission!  July  1,  1857, 
was  a  close,  hot  day,  a  f.’iir  type  of  tho  mouth 
and  of  the  whole  Summer.  The  meetings  were 
not  at  all  promising  at  the  start,  but  the  faith¬ 
ful  missionary  was  iireseiitly  joined  liy  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  faithful  brethren,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
a  revival  began  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
later  on  prevailed  mightily  throughout  the 
land.  The  teaching  of  all  which  is  that  we  are 
to  walk  by  f  ilth  and  not  by  sight  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  to  further  the 
eonvoisioii  of  the  impenitent.  Air.  Laiqihier  is 
a  native  of  Coxsaekie,  a  .good  old  Dutch  town 
on  the  Hudson  a  little  this  side  of  Albany,  and 
'will  be  seventy-four  years  old  on  the  3d  of  Sep¬ 
tember  next.  He  retains  a  good  degree  of  bod¬ 
ily  vi.gor,  and  is  not  a  whit  less  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  his  Alaster  than  in  the  times  of  white- 
heat  of  a  quarter  of  a  eentury  ago.  He  is 
known  and  beloved  by  a  multitude  of  good 
poiqilo,  some  of  whom  have  been  led  in  the 
way  of  righteousness  by  him. 

Tho  statement  is  out  tliat  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Cliiireli  of  Indiaiiaiiolls  lias  called  Bov. 
Arthur  T.  Pierson  of  Detroit,  at  a  salary  of 
$5,1)00  a  year  and  a  man.se.  Dr.  Pierson  has 
had  quite  frequent  intimations  during  his  zeal¬ 
ous  and  now  (piite  protracted  labors  in  his 
pre.sent  charge,  that  tlie  way  would  be  oiioned 
for  liim  if  he  desiroil  a  change.  We  believe  he 
has  uniformly  discouraged  all  such  approaches. 
His  “constant  mind”  may  now,  however,  have 
received  new  light,  as  it  is  rejiorted  that  the 
Second  Chun-h  “  has  good  n*ason  for  believing 
tliat  ho  will  acce])t.  ”  As  between  this  church, 
which  has  greatly  flourished  nearly  iiji  to  date 
under  the  able  ministry  of  Dr.  Alvin  Bartlett, 
and  the  Fort-street,  we  suppose  there  is  little 
to  clioo.se.  AVhati-ver  Dr.  I’ierson’s  ultimate 
decision,  all  who  know  him  in  Detroit  or  else¬ 
where,  will  ho  sure  that  he  ha^  been  guided  by 
tho  highest  motives  in  reaching  it. 


AVabash  College  has  just  cfieliruted  its  sonii- 
conteniiial.  The  toils  uiui  tho  tritiinphs  of  its  first 
half  century  of  existence  are  ut  an  end.  Its  toils 
have  not  been  few,  its  trinniphs  have  lieeii  many 
and  niemoruble. 

Ou  the  21bl  day  of  November,  1832,  a  few  godly 
men,  pioneers  in  what  was  thou  a  now  eonntry, 
knelt  in  tlie  snow  in  tlie  outskirts  of  the  village  of 
Crawfordsville,  Iiid.,  under  llie. shadow  of  a  fore.st 
of  lingo  lint  liare  lilack  wahint,  beech,  and  maple 
trees,  and  then  and  tliere  dedicated  forever  to  God 
llio.se  acres  for  the  founding  of  a  College  in  tlie 
iiitmest  of  seenlar  and  sacred  learning.  That 
forest  to-day  sliades  the  liiiosl  college  campus  to 
lie  found  in  tho  country,  and  Walia.sli  has  well  nigh 
forgotten  her  toils  in  tlie  joy  witli  which  slie  iia.s 
ei-lelirateil  Inn-  triiinqih. 

Ill  (‘qniinneiit,  AVabash  is  to-day,  like  mo.st  grow¬ 
ing  and  vigorous  institutions,  hoth  rieli  and  iioor. 
Her  foni-  siilendid  buildings  are  all  m-arly  new.  or 
newly  n.-fnrnislied.  They  are  all  of  brick,  standing 
near  the  eenlre  of  tin;  <-amims  of  thirty-tliree 
iieres.  Here,  lie.-id(“.s  the  necessary  recitation  and 
b-etnre  rooms,  and  chapel,  are  to  he  found  a  col¬ 
lege  library  embrac  ing  19,.5Ut)  volumes,  inlmirably 
arranged  and  acei-ssible  to  the  students.  .4  very 
fine  mnst-nm,  c-ontaining  specimens  in  Geology, 
Zoology,  and  botany,  al.-o  a  worthy  eolleetion  of 
vi-rtc-bralc’  animals  recently  secured. 

This  Colb'ge  wants,  we  further  hint,  a  larger  eii- 
downn-iit  and  additional  buildings,  with  men  to 
oeeupy  tlieni  as  indfc-.ss-ors  and  students.  It  needs 
a  Imilding  for  tlie  library,  an  oliservatory  and  tel- 
escoi>e,  additional  c-lic-niieal  and  idiilosopbical  ap¬ 
paratus,  alltiougli  these  dt  pailnienls  are  fjy  no 
means  itooily  su|iiilicd. 

AVabash  lias  been  greatly  Idc-st  in  its  presidents  : 
the  first,  ttie  Itev.  Dr.  Elilni  \V.  Baldwin,  from 


The  temiK'rance  victory  in  lowti  was  rcaolutc- 
ly,  even  fiercely,  coritc-stcd,  yet  it  proves  more 
swceiiing  and  triumphant  tiian  the  friends  c>f 
the  good  cause  had  dared  to  expeet  or  even 
hoiio.  Alaino  and  th-‘  East  will  liave  to  look 
well  to  their  laiii-els.  Kaii.sas  was  the  first 
State*,  East  or  AA'est,  to  adopt  and  enforce  a 
Constitui ional  Amc-iidriu’iit  against  the  sale 
arnl  manufaeture  of  liiiuor;  and  now  Iowa 
has  lollowc-d  suit  by  a  ma  jority  which  shows  t  he 
intensity  of  the  temiieraiice  sentiment  of  the 
inhaliitants  of  that  Slate,  for  the  niajoiity  in 
the  election  of  the  27tli  rlt.  bids  fair  to  raii.ge 
Jinywhere  troni  fifty  to  sixty  t housand.  As  in 
Maine,  tho  strongholds  of  sobiiety  wt-ro  found 
in  the  small  towns  and  rural  district.s.  All  the 
eii ic’s  votc-d  against  tin*  amendment  .-avo  Di'S 
Aloiiic’s,  where,  we  are  told,  tho  Teriqieraiii’e 
Union  held  luayer-meetiiigs  in  the  cburelu-s, 
the  bells  cif  which  were  rung  i-very  hour  during 
the  voting.  The  ausiiieioiis  result  will  iiiqiart 
eourago  and  activity  to  the  (empi-raiieo  ranks 
elsewhere.  Indiana,  AIi<  liigan,  AViscon.-in,  and 
perhaps  other  Stale  .s,  are  far  from  iiniifferent 
siieelators  of  this  gre-at  triiimi>h.  A  daily  con¬ 
temporary,  ill  eommi-titiiig  on  the  result,  pre- 
'licts  that  the  mati-rial  iiiteri-sts  of  Iowa  will 
suffc-r  ;  that  eiiiigra  its  will  turn  aside  from  a 
State  whic-h  thus  presumes  to  abridge  the  liti- 
erty  of  its  eii  izi-ns !  Not  so  at  all.  Intelligent 
and  wort  hy  immigrant  parents  will  all  the  more 
Hock  thither,  to  find  “liberty”  for  their  ehil- 
dreii  from  the  allurements  and  drawbacks  in- 
eident  to  intemperaiiee,  and  its  attendant 
scpialor  and  crime.  Kansas  and  Iowa  have  de¬ 
vised  shrewdly.  They  have  greatly  inereaseil 
their  atiraetions  for  the  best  of  tho  incoming 
multitudes. 


xu^'i 


THE  NEW- YOKE  EA'AN(;ELIST  :  THURSDAY,  JULY  6,  1882. 


The  Irish  General  Assembly  is  well  furnished 
with  talent,  but  they  “  po  slow  ”  over  there  on  ' 
the  organ  question.  How  long  the  debate  as  { 
to  whether  organs  might  be  used  in  the  church¬ 
es,  lasted,  we  are  not  told  in  the  interesting 
letter  of  our  correspondent,  but  the  fact  that 
the  pro-organ  leader  started  in  with  a  two  or 
three  hours’ si>eech  of  thrilling  interest  through¬ 
out,  is  signiticant  on  this  point.  Despite  all 
efforts,  however,  when  the  seven  hundred  and 
more  votes  were  all  in,  there  was  a  majority  of 
tifteen  for  organ  exclusion.  It  may  be  that  the 
Irish  Assembly  needs  repressing  on  this  one 
subject,  by  a  vigorous  ten  minute  rule. 

The  work  of  the  Rev.  George  O.  Barnes,  the 
Kentucky  revivalist,  it  seems,  is  almost  without 
limit  in  its  influence.  At  the  State  capital  he 
not  only  brought  in  the  Governor  and  other 
officials,  but  over  1,200  others,  including  thirty- 
three  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary.  Tliese  thir¬ 
ty-three  were  baptized  on  Sunday  in  the  river, 
being  taken  thither  under  guards  armed  with 
rifles.  Their  religious  faith,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
is  stronger  than  the  faith  of  the  State  in  their 
honesty.  _ _ 

Mr.  Moody  recently  met  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen  in  London,  to  confer  with  them 
respecting  his  future  plans.  Tliere  were  i>res- 
ent  representatives  from  many  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  from  London.  Mr.  Moody 
said  that  he  had  in  hand  sufficient  invitations 
to  keep  him  hard  at  work  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  he  was  also  urged 
to  return  home  at  once.  He  propo.sed,  however, 
moving  about  Scotland  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  visiting  Paris  for  a  fortnight.  After  that 
he  hoped  to  preach  in  a  number  of  towns  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  of  England.  Liverpool 
might  probably  be  reached  next  Si>ring,  and 
London  last  of  all,  where  a  long  stay  was  ne¬ 
cessary.  It  was  ultimately  decided  that  all  fu¬ 
ture  arrangements  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ijondon  Committee.  We  observe  that 
Miss  Maria  West,  and  perhaps  other  Christian 
workers  in  .\sia  Minor,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Moody  could  do  a  good  work  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  thotigh  in  addressing  the  natives  he  would 
have  to  sjw'ak  through  an  interpreter. 

Charles  J.  Guiteau,  who  as.sassinateil  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield  a  year  ago  last  Sunday,  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  Friday  in  the  jail  at  Washington  at 
12:36  o’clock.  The  arrangements,  aside  from 
what  we  must  regard  as  the  undue  publicity  of 
the  Jiffair,  were  perfect,  and  tlie  death  of  the 
miserable  man  was  easy  and  insttint.  He  walked 
firmly  from  his  cell  to  the  spot,  notwith.sland- 
ing  his  pinioned  arms.  The  great  indulgence 
of  the  Court  during  his  trial  was  imitated 
throughout,  and  Guiteau’s  vanity  and  resent¬ 
ment  were  gratified  by  his  being  permitU'd 
to  read  from  the  sc  ffold  what  he  called  his 
dying  i)rayer  — a  most  shocking  travesty  at 
some  parts  of  that  recorded  at  the  17th  of 
John’s  Gospel,  and  to  en<i  up  with  singing 
four  verses  of  doggerel  jingle  composed  by 
him  to  “indicate  his  feelings  at  the  moment  of 
leaving  this  world.”  Droi)ping  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  from  his  hand  as  a  signal  to  the  execution¬ 
er,  his  breath  was  actually  stopped  while  he 
shouted  “  Glory,  glory,  glory  ”!  The  brother 
of  the  assassin,  John  W.  Guiteau,  was  present, 
and  watched  all  the  proceedings  with  apparent 
composure;  and  the  sister,  Mrs.  Seoville,  was 
admitted  as  soon  as  the  neatly  dressed  re¬ 
mains  were  placed  in  a  coffin,  preparatory  to 
their  burial  in  the  jail-yard. 

THK  SITUATION  AT  MAL.COM. 

[The  following  appeal  from  the  pastor  of  our  ruined 
church  at  Malconi,  low.a,  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  McFar¬ 
land,  will,  we  trust,  attract  tli  tention  of  some  who 
love  to  render  assistance  in  tlie  hour  of  real  necessity. 
— Ei).  Etan.] 

Malcom  was  a  pretty  little  village  on  the  Chica¬ 
go,  Kock  Island  and  Pacific  Fwailroad,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  Poweshiek  county,  Iowa.  The  coun¬ 
try  around  it  was  beautiful  and  thriving.  The  vil¬ 
lage  had  two  churches — a  Pre.sbyterian  and  Meth¬ 
odist.  On  Saturday  evening,  .Tune  17,  the  cyclone 
came,  and  now  we  are  left  in  about  this  condition  : 
Both  churches  totally  destroyed ;  schoolhouse  so 
shattered  as  to  be  unsafe — in  fact,  we  could  not 
even  hold  in  it  the  funeral  services  of  those  who 
were  killed  ;  Town  Hall  utterly  demolished  ;  many 
houses  in  town  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
blown  into  small  fragments,  many  others  badly 
wrecked — in  fact,  not  a  dozen  houses  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  escaped  injury  of  .some  sort.  Twenty-four 
families  belonging  to  the  Prc'sbytcrian  church 
have  suffered  losses  in  property  ranging  fi’om  8200 
to  $.5,000.  But  few  are  left  in  our  churcli  that  are 
not  injured  financially,  and  they  have  all  that  they 
c.an  do  to  assist  relatives  and  friends  who  are  im¬ 
poverished. 

I  could  give  incidents  of  the  wounded  and  des¬ 
titute  that  ought  to  move  the  most  .stony  heart  to 
pity,  but  my  purpose  is  more  practical.  Our  town 
and  community  .are  without  a  cliurch  ;  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely’  no  place  within  doors  for  holding  any  re¬ 
ligious  service.  The  Methodist  people  have  given 
up  all  hope  of  rebuilding  at  the  present,  and  the 
community  looks  to  us  to  supply  the  need ;  but 
little  c.an  be  done  hero  on  account  of  the  losses 
sustainoil.  But  is  not  the  Presbyterian  Church 
great  enough  and  generous  enough  to  help  us  in 
this  our  sore  extremity  ?  In  time,  of  course,  the 
people  will  recover;  but  our  need  of  a  church  is 
immediate  and  pressing,  and  we  are  utterly  help¬ 
less.  The  dead  are  now  buried,  the  wounded  are 
cared  for,  and  the  destitute  arc  fed  and  clothed 
and  assisted;  and  of  all  our  needs,  none  is  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  a  church  building. 

DEATH  OF  MIN'ME  IIOLLIsTKK  8CHE.VCK. 

Monday,  June  12th,  19S2,  was  a  day  of  great  sadness 
at  tlie  manse  at  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y.,  liecause  of  the 
sudden  departure  from  this  life  of  Min.sie  lIoLLiSTEr., 
wife  of  Rev.  H.  R.  S'-lioiiek,  pastor  of  tho  church  there, 
and  the  daugliter  of  the  Hon.  D.  F.  Hollister  of  Hridgo- 
jiort,  Ct.  Funeral  servi.-es  were  held  at  Mahopac  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  June  14fh,  and  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  13th, 
and  a  memorial  servic:-c  at  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  Juno  25th. 
Tho  large  gathering  in  the  church  at  Mahopac  Falls 
testified  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  slie  was  held  by 
the  church  and  congregatiou  ami  community.  The 
whole  assemblago  was  one  unbroken  company  of 
mourners;  they  all  wept  over  the  remains  of  one  they 
deeply  loved.  The  Rev.  Dr.  0.  \V.  Adams,  who  made 
the  address,  and  who,  from  his  intimate  relations  to 
tho  congregation,  could  speak  from  his  own  knowl¬ 
edge,  bore  b'stimony  to  the  fact  that  sho  had  won  tlie 
hearts  of  all  tho  people.  They  respected  and  loved 
her,  not  only  iMieaiise  she  was  the  pastor's  wife.  Imt 
because  of  tho  transparent,  honest  siniplhdty  of  Iht 
Christian  character.  Her  modest  zeal  in  every  good 
work,  lier  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  jicoiile, 
and  her  efforts  to  interest  tho  lambs  of  the  flock,  will 
never  be  forgotten  on  e.iilh,  tind  will  bear  fruit  in  In-a- 
ven.  Four  of  the  eblers  of  tho  church  accompanied  the 
aflliofed  family  to  the  la.st  resting  place  of  tho  nnnains 
on  earth.  By  a  kind  providence  not  only  was  Dr. 
.idaras,  who  had  known  Mrs.S  hoiK-k  for  twenty  years, 
present  at  Mahopac  Falls,  to  minister  to  the  sorrowing 
family  and  friends,  but  also  Ibtv.  H.  G.  Hinsdale,  who 
had  for  flftoeu  ye.irs  been  Mrs.  Schonck’s  pastor  in  her 
early  homo,  was  at  h.ind  to  condie;t  the  services  in 
Princeton.  He  also  here  a  willing  testimony  to  tho  re¬ 
markable  .serenity  of  her  character  ami  lib*,  and  the 
elevated  conseenition  which  shone  out  at  all  times. 
The  Rime  feeling  prevailed  at  Bridgeport.  \  «  hureli 
filled  with  mourners,  and  tho  solemn  remarks  of  her 
former  pastor.  Rev.  H.  A.  Davenport,  but  served  to 
complete  a  U'stimoiiy  to  a  life  spent  in  useful  and  lov¬ 
ing  service  for  tho  Master,  and  to  an  <  xample  which 
will  be  long  treasured  and  sincerely  imitated  by  those 
who  knew  and  loved  her.  In  tho  darkness  and  mystery 
of  this  dispensation,  the  voice  of  Jesus  says  “What  I 
do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  tliou  shall  know  here¬ 
after.” 


iDinistets  aiin  Cljutclirs. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — Under  the  lead  of  Rev.  George 
Ni.xoii  (its  pastor)  the  elniroh  at  Tremont  ha.s 
thrown  off  its  debt  of  S8,000,  and  all  are  rejoicing 
in  their  freedom. 

Euookltn. — The  First  Churcli  (Rev.  C.  Ciithhert 
H.all  pastor),  togetlior  with  tlie  Church  of  tin*  Pil¬ 
grims,  will  unite  in  worship  with  that  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  on  the  Heights,  in  the  latter  ehureli 
during  July  and  August. 

C.ARLisLE. — .^t  the  last  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  .Albany,  in  this  church,  on  the  13tli  of  June, 
the  pastoral  relation  between  the  R(>v.  J.  C.  Boyd 
anil  the  Churcli  of  Kingston  was  dissolved,  the 
dissolution  to  take  effect  Sept.  21,  at  liis  rciiucst. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Hill  was  permitted  to  resign  Ihecbarge 
of  Prineeton  Churcli,  to  aeei'pt  the  call  of  tho  Sev¬ 
enth  Church,  Pittsburgh.  Rev.  W.  H.  Ford  was 
rol(*ased  from  tlie  care  of  tlie  cliurcli  at  New  Scot¬ 
land,  that  he  may  aci-cfit  a  call  to  Mai  a  wan,  and 
he  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Monmoiitb. 
D.  B.  Minor  and  E.  Elder  were  received  as  oaiidi- 
dates. 

Walton. — This  church  has  been  enlarged  and 
extensively  repaired,  without  incurring  any  debt. 

Freedom  Plains. — Rev.  Joseph  P.  Davis,  re¬ 
cently  of  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  this  eliiirch. 

Crosbyside. — Rev.  T.  S.  Hamlin  was  moderator 
of  Troy  Presbytery,  which  has  just  held  a  meeting 
at  Crosbyside,  Lake  George.  Rev.  11.  Bliiin  re¬ 
signed  the  charge  of  the  Cambridge  Church,  and 
the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved.  Rev.  Dr. 
B*“veridge  resigned  the  charge  of  the  chinch  at 
Lansingburgh,  and  the  church  was  cited  to  answer 
at  the  ailjourned  meeting  to  be  held  in  Troy,  July 
3.  Rev.  H.  A.  Lounsbury  was  received  fioin  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  is  to  be  the  stated 
supply  of  the  church  at  Middle  Granville.  Rev. 
Mr.  Bolton  was  received  from  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  is  to  preach  in  the  church  about  to 
be  organized  at  Melrose.  Mr.  George  W.  Wenrick 
was  received  as  a  candidate  and  ('xaniined,  in 
view  of  ordination  and  installation  over  the  church 
at  Hebron. 

Brooklyn. — TheFii-st Church  (Eastern  Districl) 
has  decided  to  oiscontinuc  the  services  of  Rev.  R. 
M.  Neil,  who  has  been  preacliing  for  them  during 
the  past  six  months. 

CHE.STEB. — Tlie  Pre.sbytcry  of  Hudson  held  a 
special  meeting,  -June  27tli,  to  ordain  and  instnl 
Mr.  Tlioiiiiis  C.  Beattie  over  the  congregation  of 
Cliestcr.  Mr.  Beatue  was  received  as  a  licentiate 
from  the  Presbyiery  of  New  Brunswick.  The  ex¬ 
amination  was  sustained  by  tlie  hearty  assent  ot 
ol  the  Presbyiery.  Mr.  James  A.  McWilliams  was 
also  sustained  in  his  exainiiialioii  upon  the  college 
studies.  The  ordination  and  installation  took  place 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  witnessed  by  a  larg**  con¬ 
gregation,  some  of  whom  had  tastefully  decor.ated 
the  pulpit  with  plants  and  llowcrs.  Rev.  Slater  C. 
Hepburn  presided  and  proposed  I  he  constitui  ional 
questions.  Hezekiah  Beattii*,  D.D.,  of  the  Classis 
of  Orangi*.  by  invitation  preach  d  the  sermon  from 
Mark  iv.  14  :  “The  sower  soweth  the  Word.’'  Tlie 
ordaiiJiig  prayer  was  offered  by  the  venerahle  Dr. 
Snodgrass.  Tlie  Rev.  David  Beattie,  father  of  ilie 
candidate,  delivercri  a  very  inqircssive  charge,  in 
which  touching  allusion  was  made  to  the  reecnt 
death  of  his  only  brother,  who  was  also  prosecut¬ 
ing  his  studies  with  tlie  ministry  in  view.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Beattie  gave  an  appropriate  cliarge 
to  the  people,  after  congratulating  all  parties  on 
The  inanifi'stly  pro\iileiitial  circuiiistaiices  which 
had  broiiglit  them  together.  This  largo  congrega¬ 
tion,  after  a  brief  inteival,  is  again  iirovided  wiili 
a  pastor,  and  now  looks  liopofiilly  forward,  a. 

Monticello.— The  Rev.  John  P.  Scott,  D  D.,  has 
signified  his  intention  of  asking  a  release  froiii  his 
(lastoral  charge  in  Monticello,  with  a  view  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  call  from  a  church  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Cinciniiafi,  h. 

Troy. — The  filteenth  anniversary  .sornioii  of  Dr. 
William  Irvin,  pastor  of  tlie  Second  Church,  which 
was  preached  on  the  28th  of  May,  has  been  print¬ 
ed  in  pamphlet  form.  It  makes  prolilable  leading. 
•The  church  lias  greatly  prospered  under  him,  and 
his  pastoral  term  is  already  double  the  average 
length  of  any  of  his  jiredei  essors.  During  Dr. 
Irvin’s  first  year,  the  Young  Peojilc’s  Chiistiaii 
Union  was  organized;  during  the  second,  the 
chapel  for  tho  mission  .school  was  built ;  and  in 
the  third,  the  Ninth  Presbyterian  Cliurch  was  or¬ 
ganized,  ill  wliicli  the  mother  churcli  lias  invested 
$31,500.  The  Sabbath-school  of  the  Nintli  Cliurch 
is  now  larger  tlian  that  of  the  Second.  The  Wo¬ 
man’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  tlie  Mission 
Band  of  young  la'iies,  and  the  Ladies'  Cliun-h 
Missionary  Society  (looking  after  Home  Mission 
interests  on  our  frontier),  are  aei ively  engaged. 
The  present  number  of  church  members  is  608, 
and  during  the  lifteen  years  559  have  heeii  receiv¬ 
ed,  280  on  confession  of  faith.  Not  h'sstlian  $147,- 
000  has  been  raised  for  churcli  expenses,  aial  $79,- 
000  contributed  for  benevolence.  Dr.  Irvin  lias 
conducted  303  funerals,  offu  iated  at  147  marriages, 
delivered  2,337  sermons  and  aiidresses,  liaptized 
126  adults  and  143  infants,  and  made  8,6  It!  jiastor- 
al  calls. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Rinooes. — On  the  lotli  of  last  month  .Mr.  John 
Scnrlel,  a  licentiate  of  tlie  Rel'orined  ('la-^sis  of 
Raritan,  was  received  under  tlie  care  of  Presliy- 
lery,  and  oidained  and  installed  over  the  Aniweil 
United  First  Cliurch.  Rev.  Cliarh's  H.  Asay  fire- 
sided,  and  offered  the  ordaining  prayer;  R<‘V.  W. 
E.  Davis  of  the  Rel'orined  Cliuieli  preached  llie 
sermon  ;  and  Rev.  J.  P.  W.  Blallenliergcr  gave  tlie 
cliarge  to  tlie  piaster,  and  Rev.  Isaac  M.  Patterson 
tliat  to  the  peofile. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ERENSBURa. — The  address  of  Riw*.  R.  McCaslin 
is  Eliemsbuig,  being  ciianged  from  Plain  Grove. 

Hokendauqda. — On  a  recent  Sablia'h  Kiorning 
Rev.  James  A.  Little  (pastor  of  tliis  cliureh)  con¬ 
ducted  a  Sunday-scliool  “flower  service"  and 
preaclied  a  sermon  only  nine  minutes  and  a  lialf 
long. 

Reading. — The  tentli  anniversary  sermon  of  tin* 
Rev.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  pastor  of  the  First  Cliurch, 
was  preaclied  on  the  25lh  of  June  to  a  large  con¬ 
gregation  and  created  very  general  interest.  Mr. 
Railclifl'e’s  metliod  in  the  fmlpiit  lias  largely  heeii 
the  exfiosiiory  method,  and  he  lias  done  much  to 
liring  out  the  benevoleiit  and  missionary  Sfiirit  of 
the  peofile,  as  well  as  interest  the  young.  ’Plie  I'ol- 
lowing  summary  for  the  ton  years  sliows  that  ex¬ 
cellent  work  lias  been  accomfilislied  by  botli  fias- 
tor  and  people:  Money  collected  for  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  S7, 717 ;  Foreign  Missions,  $4,242;  Educa¬ 
tion,  $799;  I’uldication,  $1,168  ;  Cliureli  Ereclion, 
$.586;  Relief  F'und,  $1,485  ;  Fret'dmeii,  $1  540 ;  Gen¬ 
eral  Assemlily,  $364;  money  collected  for  coiigre- 
gutional  purposes,  $53,062  ;  total  $70,963.  Added 
on  firofessioii  of  faith,  230;  on  cortilicate,  151; 
present  number  of  meiiiliers,  538;  iiuinborof  bapi- 
lisms,  11)2;  marriages,  50;  funerals,  119;  children 
ill  Salibatli  school,  .530. 

Port  Carbon. — Rev.  Archie  A.  Murphy  was  in¬ 
stalled  over  tliis  congregation  on  June  21st.  Rev. 
Jaiims  M.  Salmon  ot  Bangor  presided  ;  the  sermon 
was  preaclied  by  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  D.D.,  of 
(Frui'kford)  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Murpliy'.s  father; 
ttie  charge  to  the  piaster  was  given  by  Rev.  George 
W.  Smiley,  D  D.,  of  tlie  Pottsvilie  Second  Cliiircli, 
and  Rev.  S.  Henry  Bell,  now  of  Milton,  the  former 
piastoi’  of  the  Port  Carlion  Cliurcli,  cnarged  tlio 
peofile. 

Middle  STittNO. — Rev.  fi.  M.  Wylie  has  just  com- 
pdeted  Ins  tent ti  year  "f  labors  willi  this  cliurch. 
Handsome  gills  wer**  made  to  botli  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wylie  liy  the  generous  pieopile.  During  tliC  decade 
the  miniticrof  liaplisms  has  liecn  118;  of  lln'Se,  37 
were  adults;  number  of  marriages,  6d  ;  minilier  of 
serniiins  iireuclicd  at  Middle  Spiring  and  its  braiieh- 
cs,  813;  in  other  cliurchcs.  300  ;  total,  1,113.  Niim- 
of  lectures  and  funeral  addresses,  7i0;'  nunilicr  of 
piastoial  visits,  550;  fi<>rsniis  received  into  thC 
cliurcli,  148;  of  tlicsc,  120  were  iipiOii  cxaniina- 
lioti,  an  average  of  nearly  lifteen  fur  each  of  ilic 
ten  years.  The  general  contriljulions  amounted 
to  $5,2J9,  and  for  congiegational  pnirpioses.  to  $17,- 
211 ;  whole  amount,  $22,450.  A  large  debt  lias  also 
been  removed. 

Bedford.— G:i  the  20lli  of  June  Mr.  11.  D.  Cone 
was  ordaineil  and  installed.  The  inoderatoi ,  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Coale,  pircnided  and  olTeicd  tli<*  ordain¬ 
ing  pirayer;  sermon  l*y  Rev.  J.  J.  Francis;  charge 
to  the  fiustor  liy  Rev-  .A,  Cone  of  Wellslioro  I’rcs- 
iiytery,  the  fat licr  of  tlie  piaster;  and  to  tlie  con¬ 
gregation  liy  Rev.  Henry  S.  Butler.  At  tlie  same 
meeliirg  of  Presliyicry  tlie  piasioral  relation  was 
dissolved  between  Bev.  T.  J.  McNlneli  and  the 
churelies  of  Seliellsinirg  and  .Mann’s  Choice ;  and 
bciweeii  Rev.  N.  F'ostcr  Browi  e  ami  tlie  eliurelies 
of  Newton.  Hamilton,  and  Petersburg.  Mr.  Browne 
was  disniis.sed  to  tlie  Prestnlery  of  Niagara,  wh<*re 
lie  will  accepit  a  call  to  the  cliurcli  in  Carlton. 

'  Athens. — Rev.W.  H.  Sawtello  was  instaMi*d  over 
tlie  cliureh  of  .Atliens  on  June  27,  by  a  eoniiniltce 
of  Lackawanna  Presbytery.  Rev.  G.  1‘.  Sewall 
pireached  the  seriiioii ;  Rev.  H.  C'eniell  gave  the 
cha'ge  to  the  piaslor;  and  Rev.  I.  S.  Pattengiil  of 
Binghanifon  Presbytery  gave  tlie  cliarge  to  tlie 
pieopile.  Rev.  S.  li.  Gates,  moderator  of  Presliy- 
tery,  presided  and  constituted  tlie  piastoral  rela¬ 
tion.  From  the  opening  service,  eonducled  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Condo,  to  tlie  eonclusion,  the  meeling  was 
one  of  great  interest  to  tlie  large  audience  pu  esent, 
and  seemed  the  hnpipiy  pironiise  ot  a  prosperous 
pastorate.  Mr.  Suwielie  brings  to  tliis  new  charge 
the  experience  of  a  succetsful  pastoral  wotk  of 


sixteen  years  at  Nineveh,  N.  Y.,  his  fli’st  and  only  I’lainfield,  N.  J. — Trinity  Reformed  Cliurcli  is  | 
charge.  .Athens  is  n  thriving  village  of  .some  two  enjoying  eoiitiiiucd  pirospieiity.  Tw<*nty  were  add-  [ 
thousand  peopile,  and  the  Church  has  a  large  field  ed  at  the  last  communion,  and  tlie  cliurcli  is  tak- j 
for  pa.-toral  work.  Their  new  and  lieaiiliful  sane-  lag  a  front  rank  among  the  denominations  in  Hie 
tuary.  built  wlicre  a  former  house  of  worship  was  city.  I 

liurned  some  two  years  since,  and  ttie  design  and  CGNGREG.ATION.VL.  I 

Hnish  of  the  new  editiee  liy  the  huilding  eoinmit-  York.— The  Con"re'’atinnal  Church  of  Har- ' 

teeot  llte  society,  and  all  delits  pi.nid,  sliow  what  1cm  lias  changed  its  name  "to  the  Puritan  Churcli  ! 
home  talent  and  sell'-sacnliee  can  do  :  and  earnest  of  Ilarlem,  and  lias  conlraetod  for  the  construct  ion 
cimpioration  with  Hh*  piastor  in  buihlmg  itpi  spiirit-  of  a  much  larger  ediliee  on  the  corner  of  .Madison 
ual  II  terests.  will  receive  from  tlie  Master  a  full  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-liist  street. 

OHIO  ^  Dei  RE.vsiNG  Number  OF  Sti  dents. — The  num- 

_  ’  I'Pi' of  students  ill  Congregational  Hienlogiealseni- 


ti'in  of  Hie  church  there  has  been  an  aeeessioii  of 
1,700  menihcrs.  .All  the  Boards  of  tlie  Church 
were  remembered,  the  whole  amount  given  being 


Resi'o.nsive  Reading. — Rev.  D.  P.  Noyes,  in  his 
repiort  at  Fitelihurg,  .Mass.,  on  The  AVork  'if  tlie 


$3,024;  of  tliis  sum  $1,152  went  to  Foreign  Mis-  Churches,  leeomniemled  respionsive  readings  from 
sioiis,  aiid  $847  to  Homo  Missions.  The  amounts  Psalms,  ami  stjttcii  tlie  fact,  already  apparent, 
contributed  for  vat ious  iienevolences  lij’ imlividu-  C'lif  this  is  now  done  in  a  very  large  nunibi'r  of 
als  of  the  congregation  was  $35,450,  making  the  Congregational  cluirclies,  and  with  good  efi'ect. 
total  givi'n  of  benevolent  contriburions  $43,330.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Storrs  announces  that  he  will 
Tlie  reports  of  tlie  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society,  the  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Cominittee, 
■Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  Sunday-  resign  the  seerotarysliipi  of  the  American  Home 
schools  both  at  home  and  at  the  Willson-avenue  Missionary  Society,  and  hopios  to  return  to  pms- 
braiich,  the  Young  Ladies’  Society,  together  with  toral  service. 

the  Hanb- Mission  Band  and  the  May  Seejye  Me-  ^  Memorial  TABLET.-Dr.  Leonard  Bacon’s 
monal  Band,  show  most  excellent  and  devoted  niernory  is  lionored  liy  a  tablet  in  tlie  ni'w  lil.rary 
work  during  the  year.  building  of  the  Divinity  Scliool  at  New  Haven,  on 

Lore  City. — A  church  was  organized  at  this  which  is  Hiis  inscripilioii ;  “Leonard  Bacon,  born 

point  on  the  6th  of  June.  February  19,1802.  Died  December  24,1881.  In 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Claibsville,  in  re-  remembrance  of  bis  valuable  services  to  Hie 
cent  se.ssioii,  received  Rev.  James  L.  Merritt  from  Churcli  of  Christ,  and  of  nnany  years  of  pileasant 
the  Presbytery  of  Pueblo;  ordained  to  the  full  mtcrcour.se,  Frederic  Marquand,  the  friend  by 
work  of  the  minislry  Marion  E.  Beall  of  the  last  whom  this  building  was  erected,  has  named  it  the 

class  of  Allcglieny  Seminary,  and  installed  him  Becon  Memorial  Hall.’’ 

pastor  of  the  Church  of  Kirkwood.  The  Rev.  R.  EPISCOP.AL. 

M.  Brown  pireslded,  and  Rev.  John  G.  Black  os, ■  r  r  • 

pireached  the  sermon;  tlio  Revs.  F.  M.  Kninler  „  DESTROXED.-()n  the  27tli  of  Juno  the  Lpi.scopal 
iiiid  J.  J.  McCarroll  took  other  parts.  The  ]j,,v.  ^ Frederick,  Calvert  county,  Md., 

Dr.  T.  j.  Milford  resigned  tho  pastorate  of  Crab  the  (jouiity  records  and  piapicrs^liave  been 

Ap.ple  Cliurch  ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Armstrong,  tlie  Court-liou.se 

elinrch  ot  Wheeling  'Valley — a  piaslorate  of  over  loyed  tiy  liie),  was  burned  l'>  the  ground, 

twentv-flve  years  ”  ‘  All  the  piapers  were  destroyed.  The  fire  is  lieliev- 

^  .r  •  ■  •  ed  to  have  been  incendiary, 

MICIIIG.AN.  ,  „  .. 

„  ^  •  .4  II.-  I-T).,  O  r>  *  A  Supplemental  Ministry.— There  IS  an  “  Or- 

Petoskei.  At  the  iiistallalion  ol  Rev.  W  S.  I^t-  jpj.  „p-  iJoPy  Cross,”  a  broilierliood  in  operation 

f  nn  Jiiiu»  *>0:  n  1  no  \vn«  ni  nv  l)r.  j..  xr .  •!._  „ii_i  •_  •  . .  *  •  . 


other  agency  could  reach,  and  reached  it  witii  Hie 
right  .article:  and  Capitain  Mackenzie,  wiiile  dis- 
apipirovirig  some  of  Hu*  means  eiiipiloyed  by  the 
Salvationists,  would  like  to  sec  the  Church  adopit- 
iiig  tlieir  determination  and  spiirit  of  pirayer. 

.Against  Tobacco  Raising. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Bell 
of  Brotid  Brook.  Coi'i;.,  w  hose  pieopih*  are  enga-ged 
In  raising  tolneeo  ipiiite  exte  isively.  is  |ireaetiiiug 
against  itseidinro.  and  insists  tiiat  corn,  it  culti¬ 
vated  with  tlu  '-iime  ctire.  would  pirovi*  a  ;  pirolila- 
ble. 

Coney  I.si,  vnd  Chaitl.— tirotiml  wtis  1, token  a, 
few  (lays  ago  at  Briglitoii  Betieli  for  Union  Cli;ipi<'l, 
whicli  will  lie  eomidetcd  iiliout  Sepit.l.  Tlieiiujld- 
ing  will  si'al  4ii(l  iK'isotis  and  cost  tiiiout  $6.5lH). 
Of  tliis  amount  $2,000  have  been  suliserilM'il.  and 
frii'iids  who  tire  iiili'i'cste  I.  it  is  li'ipied,  will  told 
tli(*ir  .sub.3eri  pit  ions  to  Hiat  aiiiomit  at  tin  etirly 
0.at('.  Ttie  Roman  Catliolie  Cliurcli  is  Hie  only 
otlii'r  lious.)  of  worshipi  on  Hie  l-'laml.  The  new 
ciiapicl  will  eoiit.-iiii  a  fri'c  lilirary  and  reading- 
room,  wliicli  the  triist(*os  will  lo'ep)  opx'ii  next 
Winter. 

Preaching  in  Barnums  Tent  — On  tin*  lirst 
Sunday  when  “the  greati'st  show  on  ('artli  "  was 
in  Boston,  the  Woman's  Chrisliaii  Tempu'rance 
Union  secured  the  services  of  a  young  pin'.aeher 
wlio  spioki*  to  Hu*  crowd  colh'ctcd  atiout  tin* 
grounds.  Tin*  following  Sunday  Hu*  Rev.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Ciielsea  obtained  piermission  Iroiii  Hie 
nian.agers  to  distriliute  tracts  Hiroiigh  tin*  tents, 
and  at  Hie  ri'quest  of  the  enipiloyi'-s  lie  addressi'd 
them  for  half  an  hour.  In  Hie  afternoon  meetings 
were  held,  the  singing  being  led  by  a  cornet. 

The  Beginning  — The  cornerstone  of  the  Gar- 
lield  Memorial  Cliurcli  in  Wasliiiigton  was  laid  on 
July  2,  last  Sabliath. 


Habbison- -Woods— In  tlie  Prosliyterian  church.  La 
Port(3,  Iiid.,  on  .lune  21st,  1882,  by  Rev.  John  F.  Kendall, 
D.D.,  Mr.  Hir.AM  N.  Habbison  of  La  Porte,  and  Mi.ss 
Olive  J.  Woods  of  Norwieli,  Ct. 

Fabrand— I’okteb— .At  the  residence  of  the  Iiridn’s 
father,  A.  D.  Porter,  Esij.,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  on  Juno  22d, 
1882.  iiy  Rev.  John  F.  Kendall.  D.D.,  Mr.  Muuord  D. 
Fabimnd  and  Miss  Mary  R.  Porter,  lioth  of  La  Porte. 


13catlj6. 


Weill— Suddenly,  Monday  morning,  June  l'.)t.li,  1882, 
at  Westfield.  N.  J.,  Eliza  Conodon,  wife  of  flev.  Henry 
Weill.  Services  were  held  at  her  late  residem  e  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  at  Elmwood  cemetery, 
Seliaglitii-oke,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday  morning. 


^  Stanilard  of  Silver. 

■As  :i  riiU  tlu'‘pu:ilily  of  Gowriitnoiit  Coin  has 
Leeii  the  stamlard  oii  which  Silversinitlis  have 
biiseil  tlu'ir  ipiiiilitv.  'I’he  .-^fiiiulanl  of  Uiiited 
I  States  C  lin  i>  '.1)1  ptii  puire  silver  to  Lid-liKM) 

I  cojipier  or  otlier  alloy.  'J’iu;  St;iii<laril  of  Great 
'  Hrifaiti  is  •^'Vldoo  pnire  silvi'r  to  75  IdOi) 
iilloy . 

i  Our  le.iiliiig  Silversniiths,  the  G  iruam  Cum- 
j  PAXY,  iidop-ted  tho  F.tiglis'i  staiidard  iiiaiu  yetirs 
j  ti.go,  iind  so  earefiil  ii  is  lieeii  till*  siirveillaiico 
,  oV(*r  the  I  putt  lit  y  of  t  heir  .v;ir<',  t  hat  not  ti  sinoi.e 
PIECE  h:is  I) ‘ell  ktiowii  to  iea\e  their  Factory 
iiiider  the  standard.  So  wi-ll  is  this  now 
j  understiMid  tlnH  tli- ir  trade  itiaik  \ 

I  is  its  wi'll  known  to  all  piiireluisefs  of 
I  Solid  .Silver  in  this  country,  as  is  1  he  II, ill  .Mark 
j  of  Eiugliiml.  as  a  sure  giiarantei*  for  pnire  metal. 

!  GOHHAAI  .M’F'G  COM  PAXY. 

SlI.Vl'KS^IlTHS, 

No.  37  I'MdX  SliCARE. 

For  sale  by  .Icwelers  throiiglioid  the  F.  S. 

No  Risk ;  T  -Solid  13  Per  Cent. 

Jlfire  C'hfiiice'. 

Rapid  Accumulation,  No  Hazard. 

Can  Handle  Sums  Ijirge  or  Sniall. 

Solid  as  I'liKlisli  C'oii.siils  or  T.  S.  Ilonds. 

For  Trustees,  Guardians,  Clorgymcii,  rc.aclicrs, 

JS.  OolfleiL  Ojipouliniity. 

For  Circular,  adilress  llie 

Ceutral  llllnflis  Pinanrijl  .A^riit  y.  .lut  ksiiiiv  ilr,  Illinois. 

Your  attcnlioii  Iiiiviiig  been  ealled  to  llie  merits  nf 


TV  r  I  Ti  l  ill  r  .1  V  *  41  *  iUlu  mviiviuuiu  IIU* 

Dr.J.diiison  atAuliuni,  anil  the  urt  K'r  facts  that  ,„rL  from  voluntary  and  unsouglit  contrib 
Hie  eaodn  ate  was  converted  under  liis  pireaeliing  tions,  and  living  in  a  “  clergy  house.”  So  .says  i 
Willie  111  Hamilton  (  ollo^o,  iiml  a  nwniher  ot  his  exchange 


XoUctfii. 


class  while  he  was  pirofessor  at  .Vuhurn,  made  it 
a  peculiarly  interesting  servic<“.  Mr.  Patton  h.ad 
stiptpillcd  tins  ehnrch  mtiirly  five  years,  and  the  in- 


Statihtics. — At  tlic  nin(*ty-(*ighth  annual  Con-  i 
vi-iition  of  the  Protestant  E|>is«*op)al  Cluireh  of  tlu*  | 


stHll.itioii  does  little  nioni  than  ^ive  fornitality  to  ot  Connt'ciicul,  at  Clirist  Church  in  Hart- 

a  mulual  re£;ai'd  that  has  lonij;  oxi'^ted.  ^  Bishop  stated  that  lie  had  visited  during 

.  Tecumspi'i -Rev  Willi..,,..  It  Rnbl.irt  bovin,.  th,,  y ca i;  13  ,  h iii'ch.-s,  ccui linn (*,1  1 ,01 1  ,,,.r.so,.s, 


a  mutual  regard  that  lias  long  ('xistcd. 

'  Tecumseh. — Rev.  William  11.  Balil.itt  Iniving 
accepited  a  call  to  this  cliurcli.  Ids  address  will  he 
Tcciimseli.  Mich.,  instead  of  Glcnd.ile,  Oliio. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oxford. — Tiic  address  of  Rev.  George  Ford  is 
cliai.god  from  Elk  Point,  Dakota  Territory,  to  this 
pilace. 


delivered  286  .iddressi's,  admitted  six  to  llin  diao 
onatc  and  tlirce  dciicoiis  to  the  p.riesi  liood.  Th.'r,! 
Iiave  boi'ii  twenty-Hiroc  elninges  ot  pilac,*  among 
Hie  clergy.  TlifU’c  ar((  now  twenty  cai.diilates  tor 
holy  orders. 

From  other  Denomi.nations— An  exeliange 
says  tliat  in  the  Dioees,!  of  Long  Island  many 


Weyauwega.  —  The  address  of  Rev.  Gerrit  rectorships  espiecially  in  Biooklyn,  are 

Huvser  IS  ciianged  from  Dwight.  Ill.,  to  tldsplaw*.  held  by  clergymen  who  were  originally  members 

ot  other  ecclesiastical  bodit's.  Bishop)  Littlejohn  ; 
INDIANA.  N.  11.  Selii'iiek,  D.D  ,  of  St.  Ann’s;  tin*  Ri'vs.  W. 

Sullivan. — At  the  communion  on  the  18Hi  of  Morgan  of  St.  Luke’s  and  James  11.  Diirliiigton 
Juno  lifteen  nicml.ers  were  received  into  this  ^1  Christ  Cliurcli,  wer,*  o.  ce  Pr.'sbylerians.  Chas. 
church,  all  with  one  exception,  from  Hie  Sabbath-  B.  Hall,  D.D.,  of  Holy  Trinity;  the  Revs.  A.  H. 
school.  Rev.  .1.  H.  Motci'r  is  piasUir.  Partriilgo  ot  Christ  Churcli,  .los,“pih  B.'crs  i.f  Grace 

Ciiiirch,  and  H.  R.  Harris  of  (kilvary  Cliurch,  were 
ILLINOIS.  originally  Coi,gr,*gaHonalisls.  The  Revs.  Spu'ncer 

Chicago.  —  Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows  of  the  First  S.  Roche  (if  St.  Mark’s  and  Charli's  -A.  Tibiials  of 
Church  discussed  “The  Sunday  Question  in  Clii-  St.  Peter’s  came  from  Methodist  stock, 
engo  ”  in  a  recent  sermon  with  great  lorce,  urging  \ii?TTinnT<T' 


SAN  FRANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Ni'Xt  term  opens  first  Thursday  of  September.  Four 
jiroi'i-ssors  Course  of  sillily  thoruugh.  Fiiriilslied  rooms 
and  llviiiK  i-heap  T.iition,  hlirary  and  ti-xt  hooks  fr,-e. 
Studi  iil.s  iii-edliig  assistam-e  aided.  .Aditress 

P.ev.  Dr.  SCOrr,  .VIl  Po^t  street.  San  Franoiseo,  ‘Jal. 

PRINCETON  SEMINARY, 

The  ses.iloiis  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  will  here¬ 
after  begin  and  end  two  weeks  later  tlian  lieretofore.  I'he 
next  session  will  bi-gin  on  llie  tlilnl  Tliursday  of  S--ptember 
(in-*t.  ad  of  the  Urst  Thursday),  .and  will  end  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  May  (in.stead  ot  tlio  last  Wclnesday  of  .Aiiril). 

W.  E.  SCIIENCK,  Sec.  Board  of  Directors. 

Tin-  I’resbyter.v  of  Winnebago  Will  nns't  In  tho  First 
Presbyterian  ohundi  of  Stevens  Point.  Wis..  on  Tursdav, 
July  llih,  at  7i  P.  M.  T.  S.  JOHNSON,  St;iU*d  Clerk.' 


ISusfnriss  Kotires. 


Hu*  keepiing  of  tho  laws  of  God,  not  only  to  honor  AIEFUGDIST. 

Him  but  for  the  gri'at  benelit  of  all  Chicago  peo-  CaMi*  Meeting  Gates  on  Sunday. — Dr.  Who, dor 
pPe  of  the  Pittslnirg  Advocate  mak,*s  piiiblic  tor  Hu*  iu- 

CARTHAGE.-Rev.  S.  H.  Hyde,  late  of  East  St.  ''‘V''" 

Louis,  was  install..*d  piastor  of  this  cliurch  on  the  T' 'nvitation  t,i  attend  a  (•anipi-nuading 
18th  of  Juiu*,  bv  a  committee  of  Schuyler  Pr-sby-  .  '  Suiulay  In  it.  he  s  ; 

lery.  R.*v.  j.  G.  Lowric  p.ivsided  and  pireached  I'iiveop,*,,  gafis  npuin  Hu*  Sab- 

thc  sermon;  Rev.  J.  G.  Rankin  gave  the  charge  >»>  ‘’omiUiou.s  can  I  attimd  canipi- 

to  the  piastor;  and  Rev.  Win.  .A  Hunter  to  the  o’.  ^  ^.i^u  “I'"',', ^  ‘-•'»'8u!cr 

people  tiHMH  violations  ol  the  Sal)bath. 

MAROA.-TI.is  people  gave  a  large  and  hearty  Colored  Methodists.-A  Methodist  (ix- 

rec.*p.tion  to  Rev.  George  B.  Black  and  his  wife  on  ''i'  "  '^I. 

the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  which  ^ 

occurred  June  19.  Miny  valuable  gifts  we  re  made  Coiifiirence  of  Hm 

.  a.  ^  t  i>lor(Ml  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  winch  met 

VFRR  AkiTT  4  I  ^  VYaaliiligToii  City  last  May.  It  is  a  body  of 

^  ^  ’  .  .  '  100,090  members  or  more,  and  slionhl  not  bo  ignor- 

-  Aurora. — R(*v.  W.  .T.  Oliver,  late  of  Union  Tin-  p,|  j)y  tlie  religions  pircss.  ,A  correspondent  of  Hie 
ol(igical  Seminary,  New  York,  lias  taken  cliarge  of  Kew  Orleans  Cliristian  .Advocali*  tidls  sonu*!  liing 
tills  clinrch.  Rev.  H.  M.  Giltner,  tlie  piaster  for  ,)f  pps  iiansactioiis.  ilfl'orls  to  form  a  woiiuin’s 
the  pia-'t  five  yi'urs,  coiitiiuios  to  reside  here  and  missionary  society,  ami  to  frame  a  scheme  for 
ministers  to  a  gniup,  of  country  cluirclms  Hiat  he  niiiiistorial  salaries,  together  with  oHi(*r  fiiniiu  ial 
has  been  mainly  instrumentiil  in  gathering.  efforis,  failed.  Tlie  liiu'st  negro  cliurcli  in  Hie 


inly  instriimenliri  in  gathering.  efforis,  failed.  Tlie  liiu'st  negro  cliurcli  in  Hie 

■This  churcli,  with  the  associated  district,  witli  500  ineinliers,  came  to  Hie  eonnec- 


churclies  of  Henrietta  and  Elkton,  all  in  Nuck¬ 
olls  county,  are  now  supipilied  by  Rev.  J.  Wood- 
rufl',  late  of  Long  Island. 

“  Wanted  ” — At  least  ten  live  men  to  take  charge 
of  piroinising  mi.ssion  fields  in  N,>Iiraska  on  Sepit. 


tioii ;  hut  on  Hie  whoh*.  Hie  (Minvsiiondenl  r, “grots 
that  the  General  Coiiforencc  “was  not  wliat  it 
should  liave  been.  It  was  stormy  and  tumultu¬ 
ous,  and  anyiliiiig  but  pl,*:i.sant.  To  tell  HietniHi, 
it  did  not  ('iiaet  any  measure  of  gr(*at  impiorlanee, 


Isl.  Th,*s(*  fields  are  now  being  eared  lor  by  young  thougli  several  good  ones  were  piropiosed. 
men  from  our  seminaries,  who  will  leave  in  Hie  G.athering  of  Presiding  Elders. — A  Pn'siding 
early  Fall  to  resume  their  stmlies.  We  want  these  Ehlers’  Coniention,  repireseiiling  sevi'iileeii  Con- 
fiehis  supipilied  right  iiwiiy.  They  are  mainly  new  rereneos,  and  oonsisting  of  fitty-liv,*  ehh'r.s,  with 
lii'ids  in  growing  railwiij’  towns,  wlu're  there  is  two  Bishopis  and  several  uenenil  Confereiici*  of- 
pilent.v  of  room  Id  work  and  pdei  tj’ of  material  of  fleers  in  attendanci*.  has  heen  held  in  Chicago, 
the  best  kind  to  work  upioii.  There  is  also  a  com-  The  Nortliwestern  tliinks  Hiat  tlien*  were  loo 
pietent  supiioil  for  the  men  wlio  are  willing  and  many  topics  to  admit  of  tlu*  tliorougli  discussion 
able  to  do  Hie  work.  Lei  such  write  to  Hie  S\ nod-,  ot  any. 


ieiil  Alissionary,  Rev.  G(>orge  L.  Little,  Ginalia, 
Neb. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 


For  a  Professorship. — 'Tlu*  subscri  pit  ions  tak¬ 
en  on  Children’s  Day  for  tlu*  Gardner  Baker  Pro- 
fessorshipi  in  Syracuse  University,  in  si.xty-nine 


Milks  City. — The  address  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Linnell  elnirges  of  Hie  Nortliern  New  York  Conference, 


is  Mil(*s  City,  Custer  county,  Montaiva. 

WicKEK,  Montana. — The  Rev.  Thomas  N.  Todd,  j 
wild  has  just  goiK*  to  this  mining  lown,  writes 
I'l  Mr.  W.  W.  Wickes  of  Brooklyn,  after  whom 


amounted  to  $15,500,  and  tlie  whole  amount  re- 
ci'ived,  so  far  as  repuirted,  is  $24,000. 

BAPTIST. 

Laving  a  Cornerstone  at  Night.— The  E.ipi- 


the  pilaeo  was  miim'd,  .is  follows:  Your  interest  p^pf.^  Church  of  the  Epiipluiiiy,  on  the  soiithe;ist 
in  this  locality  assurt-s  me  that  you  will  be  glad  cairner  of  Madison  avenue  ami  Sixty-I'ourlli  strei't,  | 
to  liear  (•oiicerning  its  spdrilual  iiiteivsts  from  Pn-Pd  the  ceremonies  of  Hie  laying  of  Hie  corm'r-  ^ 
one  who  has  been  sent  lien.*  to  look  after  the  work  stone  of  the  new  (vliliee  alimit  siiiisi't  on  Tin'sdav  i 
of  oiireommon  Master.  I  eame  here  on  the  25Hi  evening  of  hmt  week.  Tin*  pirogramnio  opiened  i 
ot  May,  sent  by  th(*  Home  Board,  iind  hasti'iied  with  tlie  singing  of  an  iipipiropniate  musical  selia;-  ' 
by  letters  from  Dr.  Ki'ndall  and  Rev.  D.J.  MeMil-  tion,  which  was  follow(*d  bv  Seripit.iral  reading  i 
Ian.  As  you  know,  there  liad  been  a  revival  of  re-  and  pirayer  by  tlic  Rev.  Lemuel  Covell.  An  ad-, 
hgion  hero  wiihin  Hie  piast  few  months.  The  ,p,.ess  by  the  piastor,  Dr.  Josi  pb  F.  Elder,  follow- ^ 
meetings,  however,  had  been  discontinued  some  ,>(p  The  jiastor  said  “A  corneistoiu*  in  tiie  pires- 
thn.*e  weeks  before  my  arriviil.  My  fii-st  work  has  ent  day  is  but  a  matter  of  sentiment.  Itispre- 
lieen  to  gather  in  the  fruit.  'Ihereis  always  dan-  eminently  a  stone  of  ri'menihranee.”  A  contrast 
ger  that  the  effeets  of  a  revival  will  he  evanescent  was  drawn  between  the  eerenionies  of  Hie  da  vs  of 
unless  the  converts  are  taken  at  once  under  Chris-  Solomon  and  those  of  the  piresent  lime.  Dr.  Elder 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  .4  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholcsomeness.  More  ('oonomloal  tlian  tlie  or  Unary 
kinds, and  cannot  he  sold  in  eoinpetltlon  with  tlie  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  pliospliate  jiowders.  fiolU 
onhjin  rang.  RovAL  IIAKISO  I’OWDF.U  Co..  100  Wall  St.,N.V. 

FIREMAN.^ 

The  trade  suiiplh'd.  WHITING.  .'lO  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

To  the  roiisiiiiiptive.— AVilhoi-’sroiiiiionnd  of  <'o«I- 
Livku  Oil  and  Lime,  wUlioiit  iiosse-slug  tho  very  nausi-at- 
Ing  llavor  of  iln*  article  as  heretmore  used,  la  endowed  by 
the  Pliosi  hate  of  Lime  witli  a  healing  iiroin-rty  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  Oil  dc.ui.lv  (  flu-acious.  Kcinarkalile  tcatimonial.s 
of  Its  elllcacy  can  In- stiowii.  Sold  by  .4  H  Wii.noa,  Ohem- 
1st.  Boston,  and  all  druggists. 

BROwi  BROTHERS  i  CO, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Bmr  AND  Seix  Bills  op  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Transfers 
OP  Money  to  and  from  Europe.  Make 
Collections  in  all  Foreign  Coun- 


Han  care  ami  tniiiiin 


Tliis  danger  is  ikiuhly  tp,,>n  gjave  Hie  history  (if  the  elinreli  from  its  es- 

great  in  miidng  towns.  At  our  (*onimiiiiion  se.a-  talilishnient  in  1791— when  it  was  known  as  Hie  | 

son  Sabhath  liel'ore  last,  fiftei  n  members  were  re-  oiiv(*r-street  Bap.iisi  Cluiivli ;  its  visital  ion  of  (ire ; 
ceived,  eiglit  on  pirotession  of  laith.  Tliere  are,  pi s  i emoval  to  tlie  eorner  ot  Miidi.son  iiv(*mie  ami 
we  liopie,  quite  a  number  who  will  unite  wiih  the  xiiirty-first  .street,  wh.  re  it  was  called  Hie  Madi- 
chiirch  soon.  We  Iiave  great  reason  to  Hiank  God  Uon-avemie  Bapitist  Cliureh— to  its  piD'Sont  loca- 
aml  go  forward,  liut  we  need  Hie  pirayers  and  .syiii-  ,iy„  a^p  pam.*.  Dr.  Elder  then  pilaced  witliin  Hie 
piatliyol  yourself  and  all  Christians.  TImre  are  ('orn(*rslone  a  metallic  box,  wliicli  cont.aiiicd  tin* 
II  any  rocks  alicad.  \\  e  hiive  not  yet  re.ached  tin*  i.pipef  daily  and  religious  weekly  piapicrs  of  Hie 

pioint  where  wo  may  assure  ourselves  Hiat  it  is  all  city,  a  synipiosium  of  Hie  ehurdi,  sermons  by  Drs. 

pihiiii  sailing.  May  Gmi  reward  you  rielily  lor  all  Sharpi  and  Williams,  pin'aelK'd  at  the  dedii'iilioii  ol 
tliew()i  k  you  have  done  in  Hus  canipi  for  Clirist  iPi..  oliver-street  Chnreli ;  sernions  of  the  piresent 
and  His  Cliurcli.  The  Sabliatli-schoi'l  work  under  pastor,  the  annual  lepiorts  of  charitiilde  iiistitu- 


th(*  supierinloi*d(*nev  of  R(*v.  T.  A.  Wiek(*s  is  espie-  ipoi.s  connected  with  the  church,  ami  a  lialf-ccnt 
chilly  pirosperous  and  encouraging.  coined  in  1793.  Tlio  box  was  cemented  in  pilace 

SuATTT.u.  W  ASHtNGTON. — Under  I  lic  Care  of  Ifev.  wiHl  a  silV(‘r  trowcl,  which  will  be  pileseived. 


chilly  pirosperous  and  encouraging. 

Seattle,  Washington.— Under  tho  care  of  Rev. 
George  R.  Bird  the  First  Ciuirch  is  eonstaiiriy 
grow  ing  and  now  iiiiiiiber.s  eigliiy-ei.glit  mcmbeis. 


Upieii  the  outer  side  of  Hie  stone,  facing  Madison 
avcDiK*,  is  file  inscripition  “  1791-1882.'’  At  the 


have  lieeii  I oin<'mh(>red  with  g'ifls,  Hie  Sunday-  *'’*^‘*'  *‘‘*1*'  tbumnsiohs.  It  will  lui  of  IIki 

setiool  IS  iiiereasing,  and  Hie  puilplic  servic(*s  are  Phtfli^ii  Gothic  style  of  architectuiv,  and  will  be 
Well  uitemicil.  fi<  ished  in  the  interior  with  oak.  Its  s(,*ating  ca¬ 
ll  iflFTr"  rnAisT  piacity  will  be  ahout  1,000.  TIk*  Rev.  \\ .  R.  Wil- 


P  VfTFIf  COAST  pacity  will  be  ahout  1,000.  ilu*  Rev.  \V .  If.  Wil- 

...  *  XV  ....  tiams,  the  son  of  the  first  piastor,  gave  a  short 

LENTREMLLE,  ( .*.L.  Rev.  riiarlcs  D.  Merrill  lias  p,i,^,oi  ical  skcieh  of  Hie  ehureli.  and  Hu*  Rev. 

l.eei.  iiisialied  pia.stor  ol  the  Cenlrevil  e  and  Alva-  -^villhim  Hague  gave  some  remini.seenees.  The 

rado  churche.s.  Iho  services  were  held  in  tho  u,.  Howard  Crosbv,  the  ll.  v.  Mr.  G.iillicrt, 

ten  1CMI1('  cluirc.i.  Olliers  spoke.  A  social  gathering  in  the  Sun- 


WooDBiniiGE,  Cal. — BcHiel  Cliurcli  was  dedi-  duv-school  rooms  ended  the  order  of  cxi'rciscs. 
eal.d  on  May  28  The  sei  inoii  was  preached  by  N.  Y.-Tlie  First  Bap.tist  Cliurch  lias 

Rev.  Piof.  limlall  Piiiieipuil  of  Plaeeiyille  Acad-  ,,,op,eiied,  afier  thorough  rep.airs.  Rev. 

I  ol  t he  jicFarland  of  Port  Byron,  and  Rev.  Dr. 

L lilted  l.reHireii  chiirch,  and  Dr.  Haswell,  Meth-  y  i>i„.haniion,  boiii  former  p.asLors  of 

...list  Lp.ism.pailp.asior  at  Lodi,  took  part  in  the  hk;  Gswego  cliurch,  were  the  p.reaehers.  .Many 
servic.  s.  1  Ik*  United  Lrelhivn  gave  up.  Hioir  ser-  |,i.,.tp„.,.„  showed  lIuMr  symp  ithy  hy  all(*ml- 

viec.s  lor  the  (lay  to  iilleml.  anec.  The  ehureli  expended  $4,200  in  hi'aclify- 

Mendocino,  C.4L. — Rev.  James  L.  Drum  ha.s  in.r  Hie  house,  so  that  its  old  fri(*mls  did  not 
been  invited  to  sup  pily  Hie  pmlpiitof  this  cliurch  recognize  it.  Tliere  reniaim'd  $1,500  due  on  Hie 
lor  a  y(  ar,  from  July  1,  ami  lias  iieecpted,  suliject  day  of  niopiening,  wiiich  by  the  picr.severing  exer- 


to  llie  :i|>pirotal  of  Hie  Prcsbyti'iy. 

Castill.4,  N.  M. — Rev.  J.  .1.  Gilclirist  of  .Alamo- 


lions  of  Dr.  Haynes  was  raised. 

COLI'ORTAGE  IN  LONDON.— Mr.  Spiiirgeoii's  Tiil)- 


sa,  Col.,  oigai'ized  a  I’lcsliyii  liaii  Mexican  cliurch  ernach!  has  an  ext(*nsi ve Colpiortage  .As.sociatiOM  of 
in  C'asHlla  witli  .-i.xteen  ircn.hers,  on  .May  31.  it.s  own.  -At  its  recent  annual  meeting  Hie  lepiort 

liGMINloN  OF  CAVATiA  stated  t  hat  th  CD*  iire  scvdily-lour  districts  occii- 


iii  Castilla  witli  .-i.xteen  iremhers,  on  May  31. 
DO.MIN10N  OF  CANADA. 

Sfenc  EBVii.i.E,  Unt. — Correspiondents  of  Rev. 
Aimiew  A.  $mi.li  will  roiice  Hiat  his  piostoffice 
iiddics.s  is  changed  from  Irixpuois  to  Speneorvilh*, 
Out. 

REFORMED. 

New  York.  —  Tlie  Madison-avenuo  Reformed 


piled.  Tlie  siilcs  were  between  $35,000 and  $10,000. 
Over  llirm*  tons  of  ciiiTcnt  nioiiHily  magazines 
are  delivered  from  tlie  diipiot  iiiontlily.  Tlie  eol- 
piorteurs  repiort  t>'i4,482  visits. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IiiK  Salvation  Army  and  the  Free  Church. 


Cliurcli,  Dr.  Reed’s,  in  Madison  uteiiue  ai  Fifty-  — The  (Imieial  .Assembiy  ol  Hie  Free  Cliuicli  of 
seV(  Hill  street,  w  ill  be  opien  all  Summer.  During  Scotland  liad  a  debaie  on  Hie  Salvai ion  Army  Dr. 
July  and  August  it  will  have  but  one  service,  at  11  A.  A.  Bonar  was  pniz/.l*-d  why  sober  dignitaries  of 
.A.  M.  Dr.  G.tiisi*,  Hi(*  former  p'astor,  is  expected  iheEngli.sh  Cliureti  slionhl  piatroiiize  its  modes  of 
to  piD  aeh  dtiriug  the  month  of  August.  'V(*ry  many  workiag,  and  tliouglit  its  opimalions  were  carried 
heieaboiits  w  ill  be  happ.y  to  greet  liiiu  and  hear  his  on  iiig^e  opposiic  of  ChiisL’s  way.  Principial 
voice  once  more.  Brnce^^^gesled  that  it  wa.**  rcaeliiiig  a  class  no 


a \'\ \v \\\ 

we  woiiUl  now  :  I1A\  •  tiiJ  i  tklKO  IT? 

It  is  the  KKST  aii<l  Ol  li'KKST 

CLEAHER  AND  POlISHfR  IN  THE  WOSID 

Of  .Mciiia.,  sii.vmi  ivark, 

PLATK  GLASS  A  M>  SHOW  CASK.S. 

BE ’WARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

Itg~  FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


('nemsor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  M  ss  Haines) 

Respi'ctfully  inlorms  her  friends  and  tho  public  that  her 
Boarding  and  D.ay  School  for  Young  L.adics  and  Childron, 
10  Grainorcy  Park,  New  York,  will  re-oiicn  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  28th.  1882.  Boys  Class  October  2(1. 

MRS.  SYLVAVrs  KKKD'8 
ENGLISH.  FRENI'H.  AND  GERMAN  BOVRDING  AND  D.AY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  6. and  8  East  .'rtd  Street.  N.  Y., reopens 
Oct.  2.  Number  ot  |(UpilH  In  Prinmi*  and  Pr.'paratory 
Classes  strictly  limited.  Tlionnigti  Collegiati*  Course.  Spe¬ 
cial  8tud('nls  in  Music  and  all  Ueii.-irtmonts.  Tins  .School 
is  formulated  for  tho  education  and  training  of  ('hi-iiRtin 
women.  Rooms  are  Ilglit  and  well  vonlilated,  and  health 
record  uniiaralloled. 

ILAVEKAUK  (New  York)  COLLEGE  ind  HUDSON 
'  ItIVEK  ANSI  I  rUTE,  three  miles  from  Hudson  City. 

Fits  boys  tlioronghly  for  College  and  Business. 

College  course  for  girls.  Art  and  Musie,  siiecialtles. 

Seventeen  Instructors;  Eleven  Departments. 

ISiii'JO  l-EK  VE.\K. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK.  Ph  D.,  President. 

i:LizAin:Tii  ixsti tite, 

ELIZABETH,  V,  .». 

I  School  for  Young  Lidles  and  Cliildreii  For  |)artlenlar.s 
addre.-'S  MISSES  REVD  &  HIGGINS. 

HO.ME  sEMIN.ARY  for  Girls.  Eighteenth  year. 

Pleasant,  TiioitorGH.  safe.  SixK'on  hoerdor.s,  threo 
Vae.aiiel(‘s.  Rev.  \V.  .11.  WELLS.  Prin.,  Higlitstown,  N.  J. 


V  .  Miss  BONNF.Y  and  Miss  lIli.E.VYE.  I'rineipsls. 

Tho  tliirty-third  year  of  tliis  lJo.irdn]g  iiinl  Day 
S<’hool  wifi  oiien  Septi'inlior  2(ith,  Iss2,  at 

Kits  CHE:8TNI  T  .STREET,  PliUadelphia. 

Unit^UTriM  NRHINARY  for  4  0I  NG  LADIp:s'. 

nUUiiniUli  Advantages  nnsuriiassed.  For  AVcorti  or 
calalogU(>,  address  A.  G.  BE’.NEDRT,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

CLINTON,  N.  Yi,  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

F4»r  Voiiit^  M*‘ii  and  Koys. 

1813.  Location  lit  allliiust  Pivpap'M  for  Col- 
aihl  Businoss.  ()|>»  ns  r  7th  For  fuli  tutor 

nuitioii,  adUrewa  Rev,  ISAAC  O.  BEST,  Cliulon,  N.  Y. 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE. 

F.all  term  begins  Sept.  7th.  Prizes  awarded  for  Hie  best 
enlraiieo  exainiiiatioiis,  and  tor  suli.-i  (luent  high  seholar- 
shl)).  Two  courses  of  study  in  College  and  Froiinr.atory 
Ilepartment.  A  number  of  seUolarshiiis  for  deserving 
students,  ii.'irtleularly  tlio  sons  of  elergymeii.  Kxiieuses 
moderate.  Address 

I.  W.  .ANDREWS,  President.  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Lake  Erie  Seminary. 

On  the  .41 1.  Holyoke  I'laii. 

I’aiiicsvlt  to,  O.  Tu  e nt y •tom  t  ll  Vinr  oiadis  Sept, 
7tli,  1S8-.*.  Course  of  sliidy're'  Onlly  extended.  Biiil.ling 
eiilai'geil  and  rei  ii ro i.lied  ;  Hydranlie  ii.a-senger  ele¬ 
vator.  Hoard  and  Tuition,  #17o  |>er  liar.  For  lllus- 
iraleil  Cirenlar  or  Catalogue,  address 

Miss  EVANS,  Principal. 


.tiaj  .tvilil  Tliriiisl'ivt's  Ilf  llie 

Vl-lIV  LOW  Pit  ICES 

At  which  we  are  now  disposing  of  the  residue 
of  our  stock  of 

Dry  Goods, 

Upholstery, 
Carpets,  Etc. 

WE  WILL  CONTINUE 

For  a  brief  period 

OUR  REM  SALES. 

,A.T.Slewart(6Co. 

Broadway,  4tti  Ato.,  9tli  &  10th  Sts. 

Viiliiiiltli'  iiottks  For  Salt  Clioait. 

“  N.ATION  ’’  (N  Y.i,  Vols  1  to  111.  one-half  Russia . $3(1 

HARPER'S  MCINTIILY,  Vois  1  to  50,  one-halt  Morocco.  35 
SCRIBNER’S  MONTHI.Y,  Vols.  1  to  15,  one-lialf  Moroc'xi.  15 
SET  APPI.ETdN'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Complete.  Sheep.  30 

LANGE'S  COMMENTARY.  20  Vols.  Sheep . 30 

CARLYLE’S  WORKS.  Coin  |)4ete.  '28  Vols.,  erowu  8vo, 

one-lialf  cult . .  20 

EMERSON’S  WORKS.  (  omidete.  10  Vols..  one  half  calf.  12 
BANCROFl’S  HIS  OKV  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  10 

Vols..  one-liitlf  calf  .  ...  12 

PUESCOl'l's  WORKS  CoinpiiCie  Cr.  8vo,  one-lialf  calf.  20 
All  tlie  above  are  eomidele,  and  In  every  way  In  exotillent 
condition.  Any  single  set.  or  the  entire  lot.  will  be  for¬ 
warded  (C.  O.  D.)  Ui  any  andrcB.s,  on  receipt  of  10  per  cent, 
ot  the  Id  ice,  us  an  assurance  of  good  faith. 

Address  Rev.  J.  HAUVKV,  Ouiuliu,  Neb. 


GANNETT  INSTITUTE 

Tin*  'JOlh  year  will  bi’gin  Wednesday.  Sept.  27ih,  1882. 

For  eatalogui's  and  Circular,  aiqily  to  Rev  Gi;o.  Gannett 
Prineijial,  fill  Chester  .Siiuure,  Boston,  Mass. 

|>VF  SF.AIINARI  ,  RVF,  NFAV  VDRK.  For  par- 
■  IL  tleulars,  address  Mrs  S.  J.  LIFE. 

Ossining  Institute  for  Yoiing  Ladies  and  Misses. 

SIXG  Sl>G-0\-HI  I>SO\. 

Ikication  delightful  and  healthy,  hiilldlngs  liomc-liko. 
Rellned  Christian  influenees.  thorough  course.s  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  German,  E'reneli,  iiiid  Latin.  First  class  Instruction 
In  vocal  and  insirumeiital  Music,  Drawing,  sketching,  and 
Putiiiing.  Natural  Sciences  with  lectures  and  ex|>erimi  ntB 
by  Plot.  Jewett,  Assisdato  Prlnci|ial.  Terms  moderate. 
Opens  Sept.  Ulh.  Send  tor  eataloguo. 

Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 

Western  Female  Seminary, 

OXFORD.  OHItI  4IT.  HoI.VoKF.  PL.A.N. 

Tho  ‘28111  year  will  commence  Sepi.  0,  1882.  Board,  Tui¬ 
tion,  Fui'l  and  Lights.  .$170  |<er  aiinnin.  Send  for  e.iialogue 
to  MISS  IIELE.N  PEABODY,  I’riiielpiil. 

I  ACCI  I  CCUIMADy  Ynhiiriidale,  Mass.  Boston 
LHuLLL  oClillIvnri  I  I  >idvaniagi‘H  with  (l(dlgiilful 


suhurhan  home.  Speeial  * 
ni'irals  of  growing  girls.  O 
and  Ihe  like  houseliold  arl.s. 
Address 


re  of  licaltli,  manners  and 
•d  iMiird.  ’r(‘a(dit  s  e,><,]iing 
To  si-enre  place  apply  early. 
BRAGIIOX,  Prinei).al. 


SiOLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

\  FU  111  liGII,  N.  V. 

,4  select  Boarding  Seliool  for  25  Boys  Fits  lliein  to  tako 
the  highest  rank  at  Y.aie.  For  eiieular-  addn  .--s 

HENRY  W.  SIGLAR,  M. A.  (Yale. 

"wells  college  for  young  ladies7 

AURORA,  UAYl  G.A  L.AKl  ,  N.  V. 

Full  Collegiate  Course.  Music  and  Art.  Loe.ailou  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  Session  in  gins  Sc|if.  i3,  1882.  Send 
for  ealalogue.  EL  8.  FRIsBEE;,  U  D.,  I'resldent. 

PARK  I.XSTITUTF,  R>e,  N.  Y.  E’or  Boys^RKHT' 
year.  HENRY  rATLOCK,  I'rincipal. 

Cornell  University. 

For  the  At  iiiial  Register,  giving  full  Information  regard¬ 
ing  the  sjieelal  courses  III  Agrleullure,  Archluiclure,  civil 
Engineering,  .Mechanical  Engiiieeving,  and  Hisi.,ry  and 
Political  Seltdice,  and  tho  geiiernl,  ela-sleal,  literary  ami 
Bcleiitlllc  coursi  s,  with  the  degrees  conferred,  exiieiiso  of 
residence  and  samples  of  entrance  exaininaiion  Jiapers 
apply  to  TUKAStGlEK  (IK  CdKNEI.L  USIVKUKITY,  Ithaeu,  N.  y! 
Entrance  examinations,  June  12,  Sept.  BJ.  ’ 


pi  ■■  for  both  sexes  at  OBEliUN  COLLKOK 

Eb  flllfTQ T Ifin  O'D'rilu.Ohlo.  Cias.seslnail  ucad- 
■  lllll■^  I  lllll  '’'“V  »'»)  <-'(>llege  studies,  llisiruc- 
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MY  SABBATH  BY  THE  SEA. 

A  sweet  voice  came  through  my  open  window 
freighted  with  the  words  I  loved  so  well,  and  O 
fcow  thej’  comforted  me !  I  was  weary,  and  worn, 
and  sad  :  my  poor  body  ached  for  rest.  So  I  had 
gone  away  to  the  seaside,  to  the  waves  I  loved  in 
my  childhood  days,  hoping  that  the  sight  of  those 
dear  old  friends  would  bring  strength  and  cour¬ 
age.  All  tlie  way  along  over  the  dusty  miles  of 
travel,  these  words  had  been  singing  in  my  heart, 

Jesus  knows  it  all; 

He  knows  and  pities  all.” 

I' os,  the  dear  Lord  knew  just  how  weary  I  was. 
He  knew  how  much  I  needed  rest.  He  knew,  too, 
how  I  loved  Him,  and  that  I  was  trying  to  do  His 
will  and  walk  in  His  ways.  Jesus  knew  it  all :  so 
I  left  It  all  to  Him,  and  went  on  mj*  way  with  no 
care  but  to  grow  strong  and  well — 

I  left  it  all  to  Jesus  long  ago. 

On  this  delightful  morning  I  lay  in  my  ham¬ 
mock  under  the  shade  of  the  tall  trees ;  there  was 
a  grass-plat  just  before  me,  green  and  fresh,  and 
close  beyond,  the  dear  old  Ocean,  reaching  its 
hands  to  welcome  me  home ;  for  I  was  a  child  of 
the  sea,  and  had  many  a  time  danced  among  the 
breakers  and  gathered  shells  and  mosses  along 
the  sands.  How  restful  it  all  seemed.  I  realized 
more  than  ever  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  the 
great  God  who  made  all  these  wonderful  things 
and  gave  us  hearts  to  enjoy  them. 

Just  then  the  voice  of  Cousin  Mabelle  came 
floating  out 

“And  cares  grow  lighter  as  I  feel 
That  Jesu.s  knows  it  all.” 

The  dear  child ;  she  knew  all  about  this  comfort, 
this  trust  in  Jesus.  Once  she  would  have  been 
overwhelmed  had  the  storms  of  life  burst  upon 
her ;  now,  happy  in  her  faith,  she  went  singing  all 
the  day ;  and  although  surrounded  by  all  that  po¬ 
sition,  culture,  and  wealth  can  bestow,  their  great¬ 
est  value  to  her  was  that  she  might  bring  them  as 
gifts  to  the  Master. 

To-day  I  felt  like  being  alone  with  Jesus:  with 
no  thought  of  the  surrounding  world,  and  no 
thought  of  its  busy  life.  So  I  took  my  Bible  in  my 
hand,  and  wan<lered  slowly  on  until  I  came  to  the 
beach.  I  found  a  shady  nook,  and  there  I  .sat  all 
that  blessed  Sabbath  day,  listening  to  the  voice 
of  the  mighty  sea.  Awa.y  in  the  distance,  half 
Teiled  by  the  mist,  stood  the  lighthouse,  storm- 
beaten  and  gray,  but  foundnl  on  a  rock ;  farther 
Out  the  white  sails  were  gleaming  in  the  sunlight. 

How  the  billows  roared  and  dashed  against  the 
huge  overhanging  rocks  !  How  they  rolled  along 
the  sands,  driving  everything  before  them  ! 

But  what  is  that  moving  so  close  to  the  retreat¬ 
ing  waves  V 

0  the  dear  little  beach-birds !  How  brave  they 
are.  No  fear  have  they  of  the  mighty  Ocean. 
When  the  great  waves  come  they  run  away  before 
them  as  fast  as  their  little  feet  can  carry  them ; 
but  the  moment  the  billow  has  spent  its  fury  and 
begins  to  retreat,  the  whole  flock  follows  it  with 
•eager  haste,  to  snatch  the  insects  that  the  waves 
bavo  cast  upon  the  sands.  I  watched  them  for  a 
long  time.  How  busy  they  were,  the  little  crea- 
■tures ;  they  have  neitlier  storehouse  nor  barn,  yet 
our  Heavenly  Father  feedoth  them ;  and  are  w’o 
not  much  better  than  the3*  V 

How  many  texts  came  to  mj*  mind  of  God’s 
goodness.  His  tender,  loving  care.  I  am  so  glad 
I  know  and  love  the  Bible ;  so  glad  that  in  inj’ 
Sabbath-school  life  I  /earned  the  Lessons ;  thej’ 
are  mine  now,  and  I  need  have  no  lonelj’  hours. 
No  daj’  is  lost  in  which  we  are  thus  gamering  for 
the  future.  How  it  helps  one  tide  over  the  cares 
and  sorrows  of  life,  this  great  storehouse  to  which 
wo  maj’  go  and  bear  awa.y  the  treasures  as  we 
need.  | 

The  evening  shadows  were  falling  as  I  left  mj’ 
quiet  retreat.  I  had  learned  a  lesson  that  I  shall 
•ever  forget,  from  m.y  Sabbath  bj-  the  Sea. 

F.  A.  F. 

THE  ELDERSHIP. 

At  a  time  when  the  Cultus  and  many  other  things 
In  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  being  examined,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  submit  a  few  considerations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  elders  of  our  Church. 

The  Eldership  ought  to  be  a  great  spiritual 
power,  and  next  to  the  pulpit,  it  should  be  the 
most  potent  instrument  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  among  us.  In  theory 
the  elders  are  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality 
with  the  ministers,  both  in  dutj'  and  authoritj’,  in 
respect  to  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  flock. 
Ministers  differ  from  other  elders  only  in  the  fact 
that  the}'  are  specially  set  apart  to  preach  the 
Word  and  administer  the  Kacraments.  In  other 
respects  there  is  no  difference  between  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  ruling  and  a  teaching  elder.  They  are 
both  alike  charged  with  the  pastoral  oversight  of 
their  congregation,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  both  to 
look  after  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church 
over  which  they  are  ordained. 

Paul  in  two  farewell  addresses  to  the  elders  of 
the  church  at  Ephesus  sets  forth  these  duties  very 
clearly  (Acts  xx.  *28) :  “Take  heed  therefore  unto 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the 
Church  of  God  which  He  hatli  purchased  with  His 
own  blood.”  The  context  shows  that  this  exhorta¬ 
tion  was  addres.sed  not  only  to  the  presiding  pres¬ 
byter  or  minister,  but  to  the  whole  eldership  of 
that  church  alike.  And  they  were  all  enjoined  to 
feed  (literally,  to  tend  as  a  stieiitierd.  to  art  the 
s/iejdierd  over)  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  them  overseers.  Their  functions 
evidently  would  not  be  discharged  6imi)ly  by  ad- 
miiustering  discipline  to  unworthy  members ;  nor 
by  i»assing  the  Bread  and  Wine  when  they  met  in 
their  feast  of  love;  nor  by  taking  the  lead  in 
prayer  and  juaise  in  the  congregation  of  believers. 
All  these  were  doubtless  an  important  part  of 
their  duties  then  as  now.  But  what  Paul  espe¬ 
cially  enjoins  iqion  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  is  to  look  aftxjr  the  spiritual  interests  of 
all  its  members,  and  to  teinl  it  as  a  shepherd 
tends  his  flock. 

And  not  onl.v  according  to  Paul,  but  according 
to  the  New  Testament  generally,  the  elders  have 
the  same  re.-ponsibility  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
church  as  the  minister.  If  it  is  his  duty  to  know 
all  the  membci''^,  it  is  also  theirs.  If  it  is  his  <luty 
to  visit  among  the  people,  it  is  likewise  theirs.  If 
the  minister  ought  to  emiuire  how  their  souls 
prosper,  so  ought  the  elders.  .Vnd  if  the  minister 
is  under  obligation  to  tend  sinners  to  Chrisi  by 
personal  <'xhortation.  the  elders  are  under  the 
same  obligation  to  labor,  by  personal  effort,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  unconverted.  The  groat  func¬ 
tion  of  the  eddership  is  not  .so  much  to  watch  over 
the  minister — though  cerUiinl.v  they  should  be  his 
confidential  and  trusted  advisers;  nor  yet  is  it 
their  principal  business  to  run  the  machinery  of 
their  Church:  nor  is  their  whole  work  '/o/fC  when 
they  piirform  a  few  formal  duties  on  siatisl  occa¬ 
sions.  But  the  great  busine.ss  of  the  elders  is  to 
labor  among  the  pf'ople  over  whom  they  arc  or¬ 
dained,  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  spiritual 
edilication  of  believer-. 

Now  if  this  excf'llent  theory  were  actually  car¬ 
ried  out  in  practice,  the  ehh'rship  would  be  a 
great  power  in  our  Church  f('r  the  advancement  of 
Its  spiritual  interests.  Instead  of  one  or  two 
visits  a  year  from  the  minister  alone,  all  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  congregation  would  b<>  under  the  con¬ 
stant  supervision  of  the  members  of  the  Se.s.sion, 
and  would  l)e  fri'qm-ntl.v  conversed  with  eoncern- 
Ing  their  spiritual  state. 

There  are  various  wa.vs  in  which  tin*  elders  may 
do  this  work,  and  yet  not  feel  it  as  a  burden.  The 
whole  parish  may  be  districted,  so  that  each  elder 
will  have  under  his  eare  a  certain  number  of  fam¬ 
ilies  and  persons — those  most  convenient  to  his 
own  place  of  residence.  He  can  oceasionall.v  drop 
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in  upon  these  families,  not  formally,  but  of  an 
evening,  it  maybe;  enquire  after  their  general 
pro.sperity,  coming  finally  to  the  great  question  of 
personal  religion ;  and  then  offer  such  words  of 
exhortation  and  prayer  as  the  occasion  reijuires 
and  the  opportunity  offers.  Besides  this,  an  elder 
may  do  much  good  while  about  his  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness.  He  will  frequently  meet  tho.se  whom  it  is 
his  duty  to  specially  look  after,  on  the  street,  or 
in  some  other  place  where  he  can  say  a  few  words 
to  such  a  one.  Let  him  remind  him  of  his  duty  to 
Chri.st  and  His  Church,  admonishing  or  encourag¬ 
ing  the  erring  or  the  weak  as  the  ease  demands. 
And  in  the  same  way  he  can  labor  most  effectively 
among  the  unconverted  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  whom  it  is  his  especial  interest  to  lead  to 
Christ.  He  may  speak  to  them  very  briefly,  per¬ 
haps,  concerning  the  great  salvation,  pointing 
them  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  the  word 
thus  fitly  spoken  will  sometimes  do  more  good 
than  many  a  labored  sermon. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Session  should  have 
regular  stated  meetings,  when  the  spiritual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  whole  congregation  should  bo  re¬ 
viewed,  and  the  entire  membership  passed  under 
scrutiny.  At  this  meeting  each  elder  should  make 
a  particular  report,  and  all  eases  requiring,  the 
special  attention  of  the  minister  should  be  brought 
to  his  notice. 

If  anything  like  the  foregoing  method  were 
generally  pursued  among  our  churches,  the  effect 
upon  their  spiritual  prosperity  would  be  very 
marked.  With  a  body  of  elders  performing  their 
whole  duty  in  the  love  and  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
membership  would  be  aroused  to  a  higher  activi¬ 
ty,  the  cold  and  backslidden  would  bo  reclaimed, 
and  larger  numbers  of  the  unconverted  members 
of  the  congregation  would  bo  persuaded  to  give 
their  hearts  to  Jesus.  Such  results  have  actuall.y 
followed  where  there  has  been  even  an  approxi¬ 
mation  on  the  part  of  the  elders  to  a  proper  di.s- 
charge  of  the  functions  of  their  office.  In  the  re¬ 
cent  experience  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  God 
has  set  the  evident  seal  of  His  approval  in  an 
especial  manner  upon  this  instrumentality  for  the 
conversion  of  .souls ;  and  if  this  great  power  in 
our  Church,  which  is  now  too  generally  running 
to  waste,  were  more  faithfully  exercised,  the  di¬ 
vine  approval  would  be  signally  manifested  in  all 
our  churches. 

It  may  be  that  in  many  cases  our  elders  do  not 
apprehend  that  these  things  pertain  to  their  office, 
and  that  they  do  not  know  their  responsibility  for 
the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  flock  of  Chri.st.  But 
far  too  frequently  the  failure  in  this  regard  conie.s 
from  a  lack  of  sinritnal  Jitness  for  their  work  on 
the  part  of  the  elders.  What  the  eldership  of  our 
Church  preeminently  needs,  is  a  baptism  of  the 
Hoi;/  Ghost.  H.  W.  Conodex. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


IS  IT  SO  P 
By  Rev.  C.  R.  Burdick. 

A.  brother  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Church, 
speaking  on  the  floor  of  our  late  Assembly  with 
reference  to  our  Home  missionaries  in  the  West, 
is  reported  in  the  papers  to  have  said  “  They  are 
such  as  cannot  find  fields  in  the  East."  He  then 
proceeds  to  eulogize  luan.y  of  them  very  hi.ghly, 
which  suggests  the  inquiry  how  if  is  that  such 
men  cannot  find  fields  in  the  East  if  they  desire  V 
I  look  over  the  lists  of  vacant  churches,  and  1 
find  <|uite  a  margin  where  these  “  bright  stars”  of 
the  West  could  find  fields  if  the  parties  could 
agree;  and  I  wonder  how  these!  churches  shoidd 
remain  vacant,  and  suffer  such  flowers  to  “waste 
their  sw<‘etness  on  the  desert  air”  of  th<!  We.st. 

If  this  is  so.  then  there  are  sevciral  inferences 
which  deserve  serious  and  prayerful  considera¬ 
tion  ; 

1.  There  must  be  a  fault  in  our  Eastern  church¬ 
es.  They  must  gobble  up  all  the  best  talent  that 
is  induced  to  enter  the  ministry ;  and  such  as  they 
do  not  want — such  calls  as  are  not  wanted  in  the 
Eastern  market — are  sent  West.  It  reflects  upon 
the  credit  of  our  Eastern  churches  if  they  retain 
the  able-bodied  men  and  bt'st  generals  in  the 
Home  Guard,  and  send  thos*'  i-rippled  and  super¬ 
annuated  to  the  front.  Such  a  policy  does  not  au¬ 
gur  well  for  the  future  of  our  Church  in  those 
grand  fields,  which  must  at  no  distant  day  hold 
and  guide  the  destiny  of  Chri.stian  civilization  on 
this  continent.  The  Church  needs  to  look  into 
this. 

2.  If  this  be  so,  it  reflects  severely  upon  the 
piety  and  cons<!cration  of  those  who  have  entered 
the  ministr}'.  The  grand  marching  order  of  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation  is  “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.” 
This  command,  as  interpreted  by  our  mini.sters, 
under  this  supposed  state  of  things  means  “Go 
ye  into  all  the  East,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
cream  of  our  churches — preach  it  from  gilded  i>ul- 
pits,  in  the  echoing  aisles  of  its  great  catlu'drals. 
to  the  rich  and  cultured  in  luxuriant  pews  and  on 
plush  carpets,  where  fat  salaries  bring  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life  into  the  manse ;  and  if  you  cannot  find 
a  place  to  preach  in  all  the  East,  go  West  and 
preach  to  the  Hooslers  and  Badgers  and  Ranch¬ 
men,  and  live  on  corn-dodgers,  hominy,  and  ba¬ 
con.  If  you  an'  denie<l  the  privilege  of  saving 
fli'st-ratc  soul.-^  in  the  East,  then  go  and  .save  sec¬ 
ond-rate  souls  in  the  We.st."  Such  a  state  of  facts 
mu.st  abat<‘  much  of  our  admiration  for  that  band 
of  heroes  who  are  so  nobly  and  effectively  fighting 
along  the  front ;  battling  with  skeidicism  and 
worldliness  and  wickedness  in  the  forming  «'le- 
ments  of  new  Stat»,‘s,  which  are  rising,  like  new 
worlds,  out  of  chaos ;  preempting  our  magnificent 
domain  for  Christ;  unfurling  His  banner  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle;  building  churches  along 
the  way,  as  the  mighty  tides  of  population  roll 
onward  over  plain  and  mountain  and  valley.  They 
are  doing  a  menial  .service  under  the  compulsion 
of  necessity,  becaus*'  they  cannot  find  places  for 
better  service  in  the  East .  The  Lord  have  mere.v 
on  them  ! 

If  this  is  so.  it  reflects  upon  our  colleges  and 
seminaries.  They  are  not  training  men  for  the 
grand — the  <jrandest  <!mergencies  of  the  work. 
The  great  <iue8tion  bt'fore  the  Church  to-day  is 
the  work  of  Home  Mission.s — the  saving  of  our 
country  for  Christ.  It  is  second  to  no  other;  it 
rises  in  towering  and  overwhelming  i>roportions 
before  intelligc'nt  vision ;  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Church.  If  our  schools  are  chiefly  conc«'rnetl  in 
preparing  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  elite  of 
our  great  Church,  making  this  all-inij)ortunt  Held 
secornlary.  a«  must  be  th»‘  case  if  our  mini.sters  all 
rt'gard  it  so,  tht'n  it  is  time  that  they  throw  up 
their  commission,  and  give  place  to  schools  of  tlu' 
I>rophets,  which  can  impart  more  of  Paulim'  firi  . 
caught  from  the  altar  of  sacriflc<',  to  the  young 
men  that  they  sen<l  forth  into  the  world. 

4.  If  this  is  so,  it  reflects  upon  the  effect Ivi-ness 
of  our  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  las  some, 
whom  I  hav<‘  always  thought  misinformed,  seem 
to  think  I  it  needs  overhauling.  Its  poliey  should 
not  be  so  contracted  as  to  call  only  seeoml  and 
third  ami  fourth  rate  men  into  th<*  ranks  of  our 
Home  missioniiries  who  have  failed  to  get  better 
jtlaces  for  want  of  ability  or  tact.  With  all  their 
machinery,  they  hav<'  failed  to  enlist  the  right 
kiml  of  men  in  this  graml  army  of  the  kitigdom. 
The  true  Home  missionary  should  be  to  the  man¬ 
ner  born :  In'  should  take  the  field  bt!cause  he 
choost's  it.  Thi-  choii-e  must  be  from  iin  impulse, 
not  from  failure  to  do  something,  but  from  tin' 
conviction  that  nothilig  is  Ix'tter.  If  the  Boanl 
of  Home  Missions  have  failed  to  set  this  truth  be- 
fon-themen  ent<‘ring  the  ministry— if  they  liav<' 
failofl  to  open  and  engineer  tin'  work  so  as  to 
fugke  it  the  grandest  field  in  the  univt'rst' — then 
they  have  failed  of  their  high  eommission.  Let 
us  have  special  committi'es.  overhaulings,  and  r*'- 
construction. 


5.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  certainly  high  time  that 
the  West  should  be  looking  out  for  itself.  A  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  great  eountry  over  which  the  star  of 
empire  is  so  rapidly  culminating — a  section  than 
which  none  other  can  ever  be  more  influential  in 
shaping  the  destiny  and  moulding  the  character  of 
the  great  Republic  of  the  future — should  not  be 
given  up  to  men  that  cannot  find  a  more  congenial 
field  in  the  East.  Let  us  have  academies,  co  leg¬ 
es.  and  seminaries  that  will  educate  our  young 
juen  who  are  born  on  the  mighty  expanse  of  our 
'reat  West,  who  have  caught  the  infection  of  the 
spirit  of  progress  that,  in  rush  and  race,  is  devel¬ 
oping  here.  Let  us  have  schools  on  a  scale  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  greatne.ss  of  the  section  of 
country  that  belongs  to  us — schools  that  can  catch 
and  train  our  young  cyclones  to  sow  and  reap 
God’s  grain,  instead  of  devastating  the  world ; 
schools  that  can  train  our  young  thunder-tempests 
to  drown  the  noise  of  the  roaring  devils  of  unbe¬ 
lief  that  are  filling  the  world  with  their  clamors. 
The  inexorable  logic  of  events  lays  the  burden 
upon  the  Church  of  the  West,  with  solemn  empha¬ 
sis,  to  plant  and  sustain  schools  here  that  will 
raise  up  an  indigenous  ministry  that  will  be  full 
masters  of  the  situation.  Let  it  no  longer  be  said 
(if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  saying)  that  our  church¬ 
es  here  must  be  filled  with  calls  from  our  Eastern 
seminaries. 

But  for  one,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  Home  mis¬ 
sionaries  are, as  a  rule,  “such  as  cannot  find  fields 
in  the  East.”  It  must  have  been  by  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  that  our  brother  gave  such  an  utterance; 
he  did  not  mean  it.  Or  he  must  have  been  mis¬ 
represented  by  the  reporter.  If  so,  this  article 
may  perhaps  be  uncalled  for ;  and  so  it  would  be 
if  there  were  not  many  who  believe  that  what  our 
brother  is  reported  to  have  said  is  true.  Such 
ideas  find  expression  in  many  places.  Our  Homo 
missionaries,  as  a  class,  are  put  down  as  second 
or  third  rate  men  But  I  protest  against  the  idea. 
The  Home  Mission  lield  re((uii'es  peculiar  adapta¬ 
tions  to  warrant  success.  But  that  they  are  of  any 
lower  ord(!r  than  those  required  in  our  older 
churches,  I  do  not  believe.  I  assert  what  I  fully 
believe  to  be  true,  that  a  man  who  can  succeed  in 
the  West,  can  succeed  anywhere.  The  same  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  all  who  do  good  work  in  our  older 
churches.  I  have  known  good  men  to  come  into 
some  of  these  Western  churches,  and  fail  to  niain- 
tiiin  themselves,  and  go  back  to  the;  East  with  a 
warm  welcome  to  return,  and  do  good  work  there 
cagain.  But  the  kind  of  talent  that  will  succeed 
here  will  succeed  at  the  East  every  time,  if  the 
bars  of  j)rejudice  can  be  thrown  down. 

Many  dead  beats  in  the  ministry,  as  in  all  other 
professions,  undoubtedly  come  West,  and  as  a 
large  proportion  of  our  churches  are  mission 
churches,  they  (juite  fre<iueutly  get  in  charge  of 
them.  But  they  do  not  stay  long ;  they  drift  on, 
or  get  tangled  in  driftwood,  designated  in  our 
Minutes  by  W.  U.  In  Nebraska,  as  undoubtedly 
is  the  case  in  all  new  States,  there  is  a  class  whom 
business  men  call  “  light  weights.”  They  hike  up 
claims,  and  get  them  preiunpted,  but  they  have 
not  gumption  and  grip  ('nough  to  hold  on  to  them  ; 
so.  largely  through  their  own  lack  of  capacity, 
their  homesteads  pass  into  other  hands  that  have 
power  to  hold  them.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
ca.se  with  ministers,  to  some  «ixt('nt.  Many  of 
them  are  “  lightweights,”  and  have  not  the  knack 
of  holding  on.  But  they  soon  cease  to  be  Home 
missionaries.  They  may,  like  other  men,  preempt 
a  claim,  but  they  cannot  hold  it.  But  to  say  that 
those  who  do  hold  on  and  succeed  could  not  got 
older  fields,  is  saying  what  1  do  not  believe  is  to 
any  gn'at  exU'iit  true.  Such  an  assertion  is  sting- 
ingly  unjust  to  a  large  number,  as  1  have  reason 
to  believe,  of  our  Home  missionaries.  I  know 
men  who  have  left  lucrative  fields  in  the  East 
against  the  earnest  prote.st  <if  tlieir  charges 
have  come  West,  fired  by  a  missionary  zealot  j 
sacrifice  of  $200  and  $000,  and  even  8400,  a  yei  ,  ^ 
in  salary.  They  have  gathered  many  souls  into 
the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd ;  they  hail  done 
the  same  East.  These,  it  is  true,  may  be  the  stars 
of  whom  our  brother  speaks ;  but  stars  are  always 
mort'  numerous  than  will-o’-thc-wisi)s.  So  I  be¬ 
lieve,  as  a  rule,  our  succe.ssful  missionaries  have 
many  of  them  madi;  large  pecuniary  sacrifices  for 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  grand  list.s  of  the 
army  of  niissionarios  of  the  Cross:  and  to  say  of 
them  that  they  are  such  as  cannot  find  fields  at 
the  Ea.st,  is  exceedingly  unjust  to  them. 

Wo  reach  the  .same  conclusion  from  another  lino 
of  argument.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  en¬ 
terprising  and  wide-awake  young  men  are  those 
who  come  West  to  roar  for  themselves  now  homes 
and  a  new  empire.  The  East  has  thus  been  rob¬ 
bed  of  its  most  during  enterprise  to  fill  up  the 
West.  The  keenesf,  shaiqiest  intellects  in  the 
country,  people  our  new  States  and  Territories. 
The  same  may  also  be  said  of  ihe  volunteering 
immigrants  from  Europe.  The  unrivalled  induce¬ 
ments  of  this  vast  domain  invite  them.  Ho  of  our 
Hoini'  missionaries.  Many  of  our  choicest  nie.i 
have  been  led  to  this  field  by  the  glittering  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  instrninents  in  moulding  the  mighty 
do.stinies  of  tlie  future'  for  Christ.  They  have 
come  here  to  mould  a  grand  empire  for  their  ehil- 
dren’s  ehildren  to  inherit.  They  have  been  drawn 
as  the  steel  is  drawn  to  the  magnet,  as  “lire 
cending  seeks  the  sun,"  or  as  “  rivers  to  the  ocean 
run,"  by  the  sann,*  influence  that  propelled  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  sinners  into  this  world  to  save  the  per¬ 
ishing,  to  suiiiilant  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and 
uifijuild  the  kingdom  of  light,  (iod  ble.ss  them! 
they  are  going  on  comiuering  and  to  conquer.  See 
what  they  have  made  of  Kansas — one  of  the  young¬ 
est  States  in  the  Union,  yet  charging,  like  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  a  hundred  battles,  on  tlie  kingdom  of  Sa¬ 
tan.  .\nd  young  .stalwart  Nebraska  is  following 
in  the  same  footsteps:  and  Iowa,  God  bless  her! 
These  young  States  are  rearing  breakwaters  that 
will  roll  back  the  floods  of  intemperance  across 
the  ••ontinent,  and  finally  roll  them  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  amid  tlie  hurrahs  of  emancipated  millions. 
Who  does  not  know  that  this  is  the  work,  under 
(iod,  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  which  Home 
Mi.ssion  Boards  and  Societies  sent  there  among 
the  first  settlers  ?  Could  Wisconsin  and  Minneso¬ 
ta  have  received  tlie  same  attention  from  our 
Boiirds.  tliey  too  might  have  withstood  the  floods, 
in  spite  of  the  vast  lager-beer  elemi.'iits  that  ari' 
flooding  our  Northwest.  But  their  day  will  come. 

Our  Home  Mission  Board  is  doing  its  work 
grandly.  For  one,  I  considi'r  that  one  of  the 
chief  honors  of  my  ministry  has  been  to  serve 
under  its  auspices.  In  churches  partially  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  contributors,  I  have  reaped  some  of 
my  richest  harvests  for  the  Master.  I  expect  that 
.some  of  my  happiest  greetings  on  the  banks  of 

the  beautiful  river"  will  be  from  those  whom  I 
have  pointed  to  the  ■■  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  who  have  received 
baptism  at  my  hands,  and  tlii'ir  first  communion 
of  the  Lord  s  body  and  blood  in  mission  churches, 
i  Were  I  to  be  called  to  the  most  influential  and  at¬ 
tractive  jiulidt  of  our  great  and  noble  Church  — 
could  I  merit  and  ri'ceive  the  highest  honors 
which  our  most  intelligent  and  cultured  congre¬ 
gations  can  bestow  upon  consecrated  genius — I 
would  not  exchange  the  honor  id  such  a  iiosition 
for  the  honor  of  having  been  a  missiouary  of  the 
(.’ross  in  this  Great  West,  laying  tlie  foundations 
i  of  a  structure  that  shall  outlast  the  .stars  in  beauty 
and  glory,  attuning  chords  which  shall  roll  the  en¬ 
trancing  anthem  of  a  deathless  life  through  eter¬ 
nity.  What  engrossing  motives,  and  how  belittling 
all  earthly  ami  mercenary  considerations,  beside 
tl,is_,loveloping  a  Cliristian  civilization  which 
is  destined  to  .sound  the  reveille  of  the  Go.Siiel  of 
jieace  and  good-will,  the  Go.spel  of  liberty,  equal¬ 
ity.  and  brotherhood,  around  the  wliole  world  ! 
For  one,  1  ask  no  better  jiatroiis  for  this  grand 
work  than  the  Board  of  Homo  Missiouiuind  their 


supporters,  aided  so  grandly  as  they  are  by  the 
Women’s  Boards.  Their  policy,  on  the  whole,  is 
sound  and  liberal,  and  is  working  out  grand  re¬ 
sults.  Our  colleges  and  seminaries  are  doing  bt't- 
ter  service  for  this  great  work  than  would  be  just¬ 
ly  inferred  if  the  assertion  we  are  considering 
were  true.  I  say  sincerely  to  our  seminary  boys. 
East  or  West,  “Enlist  in  this  army  of  mission¬ 
aries  as  fast  as  you  can  {lass  muster,  and  you 
shall  stand  at  the  head,  and  not  at  the  tail.  If 
anything  shall  be  .said  as  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  it  shall  be  said  of  those  who  stay  in  the 
older  fields :  “They  are  such  as  cannot  find  fields 
in  the  West.”  It  is  about  equally  true  or  false 
now,  whichever  way  you  say  it.  Enter  the  army, 
and  so  conduct  yourselves  that  it  shall  be  said  of 
you  in  “  the  grand  review,”  when  the  war  is  over, 
“These  are  the  heroes  that  stormed  the  Malakoff 
behind  which  skepticism  had  taken  refuge,  and 
swept  it  away  from  the  Great  Northwest”;  or 
“These  are  the  heroes  that  fought  that  Lepanto 
battle  whose  thundering  broadsides  sank  Mormon- 
ism,  that  detestable  Americo-Turkisni  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  out  of  sight  in  infamy  ”  ;  or  “  These 
are  the  heroes  that  won  the  Waterloo  which  drove 
sensualism  and  intemperance  to  their  dens  and 
caves,  and  liberated  millions  from  a  bondage 
whose  indescribable  horrors  can  never  be  ade¬ 
quately  painted  ” ;  or  “These  are  the  heroes  that 
won  the  Gettysburg  that  wrenched  this  mighty 
domain  from  the  hands  of  a  hard,  grasping  world¬ 
liness,  and  gave  it  to  Christ.”  This  shall  be 
enough  for  you,  when  the  heavenly  choirs  shall 
celebrate  your  fame  in  ravishing  notes  sounded  by 
melodious  voices,  and  struck  from  golden  harps, 
as  the  Master’s  “Well  done!”  heard  above  the 
song,  thrills  all  the  heavenly  hosts. 


HANS  EGEDE. 

BY  UEV.  AUTUITB  T.  P1KK80N. 

Beyond  the  arctic  circle,  off  the  coast  of  Nor¬ 
way,  lie  the  Loffoden  Isles.  At  the  northern 
hamlet  of  Vaagen,  Hans  Egede,  by  birtli  a  Dane, 
ministered  to  a  humble  parish. 

To  him,  and  to  his  wife  Elizabetli,  was  born 
a  fourth  child,  whom,  at  the  father’s  request, 
they  called  Paul,  and  of  whom  that  father 
prophesied  a  career  in  sympathy  with  tliat  of 
the  great  missionary  to  the  Gentiles. 

As  yet  upon  their  happy  home  no  sliadow 
had  fallen.  But  from  this  time  an  habitual 
sadness,  or  at  least  peusiveness,  characti'i'iaed 
Hans  Egede  ;  and  made  his  wife,  and  even  his 
people,  both  curious  and  an.xious  to  know  what 
secret  grief  miglit  be  nursed  in  liis  lieart,  what 
sorrow  or  solicitude  might  oppress  him. 

The  severe  but  tender  questioning  of  the 
wife  extorted  a  confession  that,  amid  a  happy 
home,  devoted  church,  and  fruitful  ministry,  he 
had  heard  a  voice  from  tlie  heathen  that  suf¬ 
fered  him  not  to  rest. 

Five  hundred  miles  toward  the  sunset  lay 
Iceland,  and  almost  as  much  farther  Green¬ 
land,  This  polar  region  had  in  tlu*  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century  (i)82  A.  D.)  been  discover¬ 
ed  by  Norwi'gians,  and  the  Gospel  had  set  tip 
there  its  sacred  standard.  For  about  four  cen¬ 
turies  there  had  lieen  communication  with  the 
natives  of  Greenland.  But  about  the  middle 
of  the  llfteeuth  century  the  ice  blockade  on 
that  coast  and  the  black  pest  in  Europe  inter¬ 
rupted  tlie  eommunication,  and  for  three  cen¬ 
turies  the  laud  of  tlie  Pole  was  virtually  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  holy  tires  kindled  on  her  hum¬ 
ble  altars  grew  dull  and  dim. 

Upon  the  mind  of  this  simple  village  {lastor 
the  impression  grew  that  upon  him  was  laid 
the  solemn  duty  of  fanning  into  new  ardor  and 
fervor  the  slumbering  tires  of  Greenland. 

His  wife  used  every  pica,  urged  every  mo¬ 
tive,  selfish  and  unscltish,  to  keej)  him  at  home, 
and  his  congn'gation  firmly  but  kindly  protest¬ 
ed  against  his  throwing  away  a  useful  life  upon 
the  cold  and  cheerless  coast  of  the  frozen  laml. 
He  agreed  to  wait  awhile ;  and  so  four  years 
more  passeil. 

Mennwliile  letters  favoring  his  project  came 
to  him  from  the  bishops  of  Drontheim  and 
Bergen,  and  certain  merchants  of  Norway  and 
Uenmark,  who  offered  to  plant  a  colony  and 
keep  it  in  supplies.  His  wife  objected,  because 
his  own  letters  urging  the  project  had  called 
forth  tlu'se  favorable  replies,  and  that  they 
furnished  tlicrefore  no  clear  token  of  the  hand 
of  God  ;  and  again  and  more  earnestly  his  par¬ 
ish  joined  Ins  wife  in  protest  and  remon¬ 
strance.  And  again  Hans  Egede  consented  to 
wait. 

The  /fih-d  call  came,  however,  through  that 
wife  herself.  In  her  soft  nest  God  planted  the 
thorn  ;  troubli'  with  servants  and  neighbors 
began  to  wean  her  heart  from  her  parish  liome, 
and  became  to  her  a  sign  from  (iod.  The  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  covenanted  to  spend  three  days 
in  prayer  for  divine  guidance. 

Before  the.//r.'7  day  was  spent  the  wife  came 
to  a  decision,  and  announced  it — she  ivoa/d,  f/o 
to  Greenland. 

Three  years  more  of  delay,  and  in  1721  the 
ship  entered  into  the  harbor,  and  as  they  were 
about  to  step  on  board,  sailors  leaving  the  ves¬ 
sel  warned  them  not  to  go  to  Greenland  ;  that 
they  were  cannibals  who  lived  on  its  inhospiUi- 
ble  shores,  and  had  fallen  upon  and  eaten  some 
of  their  own  party.  The  fatlier  ami  children 
shrank  bai'k,  and  the  weeping  villagers  again 
pleaded,  but  Elizabeth,  crying  “O  ye  of  little 
faith,”  lirst  set  foot  upon  the  plank,  and  her¬ 
self  triumphant  in  God,  while  all  about  her 
wept,  walked  lirmly  to  the  vi's.sel,  followed  by 
her  husband. 

They  found  the  laud  icebound  and  the  peo- 
1  pli*  frigid  and  distant.  The  old  colonists  had 
gone,  and  the  llame  of  the  true  faith  had  gone 
out — the  work  of  evangelization  survived  only 
in  tradition. 

Trade  was  dull  and  slow  ;  the  .ship  with  the 
sup|)lies  failed  to  apiioar,  and  impending  fam- 
iiK'  drove  the  colonists  to  the  verge  of  despair. 
They  pulled  down  their  own  huts  and  almost 
compelh'd  the  missiouary  to  get  ready  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Norway.  Elizabeth  asked  three  days’ 
delay,  conlidcntly  prophesied  that  on  the  third 
day  the  vessel  would  arrive,  and  showed  such 
faith  in  her  own  prophesy  that  she  actually 
shared  with  the  colonists  all  her  own  supplies, 
I'eserving  for  her  own  family  only  I'tiough  for 
three  days. 

The  men  swore  that  they  would  wait  notone 
hour  beyond  three  days,  but  on  the  third  day 
the  shi|)  hore  in  s'njid.  'After  various  trials,  ten 
years  now  found  Hans  Egede  deserted  by  the 
colonhsts  ;  and  in  17:15,  the  faithful  Elizabeth 
left  the  land  of  snow  for  the  gardens  of  Para¬ 
dise,  and  the  lonely  pionei'r  returning,  spent  a 
score  of  blessed  years  in  training  young  men 
for  the  Arctic  mission  -himself  succeeded  liy 
his  son,  Paul. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Hans  Egede,  who  when 
the  lire  of  missionary  zeal  could  neither  be 
quenched  nor  pent  uj)  in  his  burning  bosom, 
turned  his  back  fm  home  and  parislqaml  pene¬ 
trated  the  ice-lu'lds  of  Greeniand  to  set  up  the 
cross  in  the  ri'alms  of  the  Northern  Pole.  - 
Word.  Work,  World. 


HOME  AND  HOUSE. 

The  inner  instinct,  or  thought  of  the  home, 
fashions  the  house.  Its  apartments  grow  upon 
this  stalk.  From  the  kitchen  where  the  animal 
is  fed,  the  nursery  where  the  tiaining  is  order- 
I'd,  the  cliamber  whi'i’c  the  recuperative  forces 
arc  ston'd,  tlu*  sitting-room  where  the  social 
life  is  nourished, to  the  reception-room  or  par¬ 
lor,  where  society  is  met  and  mastered  -all 
these  grow  about  the  det'per  idea  of  home.  It 
is  this  subtle  and  powerful  spirit  that  invaria¬ 
bly  loc'ates  the  house  where  the  heart  is.  The 
si'tller’s  eabin  and  the  peasant's  hut,  clothed 
with  this  insiiiration  from  the  heart,  become 
I'cntcrs  of  comfort  and  contentment  that  time 
is  unable  to  drive  from  the  mind.  Life  rises 
out  of  this  to  its  highest  values.  'I'hus  the 
home  becomes  the  measure  of  a  nation’s  sta¬ 
bility.  When  a  man  has  a  home  hebecimes 
interested  in  the  peac--  of  the  C'lmmuuity.  He 
has  given  hostages  against  mobs.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  liim  that  the  pavement  stones  should 
not  go  flying  through  theair.  B  >lh  heads  :iml 
wimlosvs  Jicciuiri'  a  sacrediiess  from  those  in 
which  he  is  intcre.sted,  A  man  without  a  home 
has  little  motive  for  standing  against  pultlic 
perils.  If  a  land  does  not  furnish  a  man  S'> 
much  as  a  home,  im  can  drift  awav  when  it  be¬ 


comes  dangerous  to  remain  anchored.  Fill  any 
land  with  good  iKunes,  and  it  must  be  a  good 
place  in  which  to  live. 

It  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peo¬ 
ple  that  they  abound  in  homes.  The  walls 
about  the  heart  shut  out  all  the  world,  and 
shut  in  a  kingdom.  This  is  the  fort ;  keep  it 
clean  and  free,  and  religion  will  thrive,  and  lib¬ 
erty  will  dwell  in  the  land  forever.  The  order 
of  life  is  home-keei>ing.  House-keeping  sepa¬ 
rates  the  family  unit  from  the  fragments  of 
families,  and  gi\Vs  it  a  chance  for  religious  and 
individual  life.  To  live  in  a  trunk,  with  the 
feeling  that  some  one  else  owns  the  key,  and 
may  lock  you  out  by  day  or  night,  dwarfs  the 
best  part  of  a  man’s  faculties.  The  little  girl 
who  said  to  her  Sunday-school  teacher  “  We 
have  not  got  any  Bible,  we  board,”  told  a  se¬ 
cret  much  deeper  than  she  knew. 


CDr  (KDIltrrtn  at 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  CHEST  IN  THE  GARRET. 

There  was  a  room  in  our  garret  when  we 
were  children,  where  stood  a  large  chest  made 
of  oak.  Its  cover,  which  was  massive,  was 
supported  by  “tills.”  Sometimes,  with  great 
effort,  we  raised  the  heavy  lid  and  looked  in. 

Our  dear  old  grandmother  had  a  great  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  old  chest,  and  sometimes  told  us 
of  its  history.  It  was  brought  from  Holland 
by  one  of  her  ancestors,  and  contained  the 
gold  and  silver  coin  with  which  a  large  estate 
in  this  New  World  was  purchased.  It  became 
afterwards  a  receptacle  for  valuable  family 
l)apers.  And  as  we  children  grew  older,  we 
began  to  regard  the  old  chest  with  a  new  in¬ 
terest.  Occasionally,  on  a  rainy  day,  we  would 
start  up  into  the  garret,  and  carefully  raising 
the  lid  of  the  mysterious  and  venerable  chest, 
we  would  look  into  it,  and  abstract  an  old 
scrap-book,  or  some  ancient  juctures  carefully 
encased  in  a  portfolio,  with  a  painting  in  wa¬ 
ter-colors  on  the  cover.  One  day  venturing  a 
deeper  investigation  than  we  had  heretofore 
had  the  courage  to  make,  we  came  upon  a 
curious  volume,  which  at  once  aroused  our 
curiosity  and  made  us  eager  to  know  its  history 
and  contents.  The  cover  was  embroidered, 
and  the  letters  “R.  H.  W.”  Avere  worked  in 
gold  on  the  side. 

We  ran  with  our  new  discovery  to  our  .good 
.grandmother,  who,  on  seeing  the  book,  clasp¬ 
ed  it  to  her  breast,  saying 

“Children,  this  is  the  story  of  my  mother’s 
life !  She  Avas  left  in  her  tender  years  an  orphan, 
and  Avas  committed  by  her  dying  mother  to  the 
care  of  a  -sister,  in  Avhose  wretched  home  she 
experienced  such  hardship  as  Avould  seem  to 
us  incredible,  and  far  beyond  the  power  of  a 
child  to  endure.  She  seldom  referred  to  the 
painful  incidents  of  her  early  youth,  but  in  her 
latter  days  she  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion  of  her  children,  and  left  for  them  the  i)a- 
thetic  story  of  her  life.  Sad  as  many  of  the 
chapters  are,  and  i>ainful  as  the  scenes  depict¬ 
ed  may  be  to  me,  I  cannot  read  the  sorroAV- 
ful  story  Avithout  tears.  But  the  life  of  faith 
is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  seipiel  to  the 
touching  history  of  my  precious  mother’s  ear¬ 
ly  days.  Her  tears  are  now  all  Aviped  aAvay 
and  her  sorroAvs  are  remembered  no  more. 
She  lived  to  rejoice  oAer  many  a  victory 
achieved  through  faithful,  earnest  persist¬ 
ence  in  lighting  the  good  fight  of  faith.  She 
lived  to  see  all  her  children  gathered  into  the 
fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  she  fully  be¬ 
lieved  that  those  for  Avhom  she  had  liA’ed,  and 
for  Avhom  she  could  haAe  died,  Avere  all  includ¬ 
ed  in  that  ‘little  flock,’  to  whom  ‘it  is  the 
Father’s  good  pleasure  to  giA'e  the  kingdom.’  ” 

We  Avere  cosily  arranged  with  our  needle¬ 
work  the  folloAving  evening,  Avhen  grand¬ 
mother,  Avho  Avas  sitting  in  her  accustomed 
place  at  the  fireside,  suddenly  dropped  her 
knitting,  and  laying  aside  her  spectacles,  be¬ 
gan  to  tell  us  the  story  of  her  own  mother’s 
life,  promising  to  read  parts  of  the  autobiog¬ 
raphy  Avhich  in  her  declining  years  she  had 
Avritten,  and  Avhich  Ave  had  discovered  in  the 
old  chest. 

OK.ANDMOTHEll’s  STORY, 

Rachel  Pierson,  for  this  Avas  my  dear  mo¬ 
ther’s  name,  was  left  fatherless  when  an  infant 
but  ten  months  old.  She  Avas  the  youngest  of 
seA'en  children,  six  daughters  and  one  son,  all 
of  Avhom  at  the  death  of  their  father,  Avhich 
occurred  March  20,  1784,  became  entirely  ile- 
pendent  u{)OU  the  care  of  an  invalid  mother, 
Avho  struggled  to  bear  up  under  her  ncAV  and 
unshared  responsibilities  for  a  feAV  months; 
but  enfeebled  health,  a  sorrowful  siiirit,  and  a 
helpless  family  finally  compelled  her  to  give 
up  her  home,  and  to  make  such  disposition  of 
her  children  as  Providence  pointed  out.  Tva'o 
of  the  daughters  Avere  iiiA'ited  to  the  homes  of 
the  two  sisters  of  their  mother,  Avho  resided, 
the  one  in  NorAvich,  Conn.,  and  the  other  in 
Hartford.  Provision  Avas  made  for  the  other 
children,  and  Rachel  Avas  taken  under  the  care 
of  her  grandparents,  Avhile  her  mother  endeav¬ 
ored  to  maintain  herself  by  teaching  school  in 
the  Summer,  and  in  the  Winter  nursing  the 
sick.  By  this  Tiieans  she  aa'rs  enabled  also  to 
do  something  tOAvards  the  support  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  But  at  last  the  poor  mother  began  to 
sink  under  her  burdens,  her  strength  gaA'e  way, 
and  in  the  month  of  April,  17!»1,  she  closed  her 
eyes,  folded  her  hands,  and  passed  from  earth, 
leaA'ing  her  fat herto.ss  children  to  Him  in  Avhom 
her  own  heart  had  trusted.  And  noAv  I  Avill  h't 
my  dear  mother  tell  her  oavii  story  : 

MY  mother’s  VrTomoiiRAPHV. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  17th  of  April,  171)1, 
Ave  AA-ere  summoned  to  the  dying  bed  of  our 
mother.  Consumption  had  done  its  work  uiion 
her  delicate  frame,  and  as  my  sister  and  myself 
stood  weeping  at  her  bedside,  she  reached  out 
her  hand  and  took  mine,  saying  “  Don’t  cry, 
my  little  daughter;  be  a  good  ehild ;  do  the 
best  you  can.  I  havi'  given  you  to  Chloe.” 
This  Avas  the  first  information  I  had  of  my  fu¬ 
ture  destiny.  To  be  separated  from  my  gi’and- 
mother  and  my  sister  Lydia,  Ava-^  heart-break¬ 
ing! 

I  looked  timidly  iqi  to  Chloe  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  even  then  my  very  .soul  quailed  be- 
neiith  the  Avithering  glam-e  of  my  brother-in- 
hiAv,  Avho,  I  believe,  had  nev(*r  tln'u  si)oken  to 
me.  My  mother  having  oppost'd  his  marriagi' 
with  my  sister,  had  deeply  offended  him;  and 
he  Avas  not  of  a  nature  to  forgi\e  or  forget  tliis 
mark  of  her  disapiirobation.  From  tiiat  mo¬ 
ment,  though  then  but  nine  years  old,  I  be¬ 
came  the  object  of  his  dislike,  and  fheviefim 
of  his  cruelty. 

I  AN  ARGUMENT. 

’Bui,  mamma,’  said  Minnie,  looking  grave 
but  determined,  ‘I  shall  hare  to  wear  this 
dress,  because  my  only  other  white  one  that  is 
clean,  is  too  tight  for  anything  ;  it  hurts  me  so 
that  1  can  hardly  breathe.’ 

■  I’m  Sony,  daughter,’  the  mamma  said  Avith 
an  eipially  determined  face.  ‘But  you  surely 
see  that  such  a  delicate  muslin  as  that  you 
liaA'c  on.  is  not  suitable  to  Avear  to  a  lawn  par¬ 
ty.  It  Avill  tear  as  easily  as  lace.’ 

‘But  I’ve  yot  to  wear  it,  you  see,’ .said  Miu- 
I  iiie,  Avith  a  touch  of  impatieiic.'  in  her  voice. 

I  ‘  You  don't  Avant  me  to  Avciir  light  clothes,  vou 
!  know.' 

I  ‘And  Avhat  reiison  have  you  for  Avearing  that 
!  broad  bl III' sash ’ 

'  ‘  Well,  mamma,  you  know  it  is  the  only  one 

I  that  matches  nicely  Avith  this  dress  and  these 
I  stockings  :  and  things  ought  to  match.’ 

‘  Yes.  and  Avhy  mu.st  the  stockings  be  worn  '/  ’ 
I  ‘Oh,  well,’  said  Minnie,  catching  an  end  of 
I  the  sash  and  twisting  it,  ‘I  suppose  I  con/d 
Avear  other  stoi-kings,  but  I  thought  Avith  my 


nice  new  slippers,  these  would  hx^k  the  pretti¬ 
est,  and  I  didn’t  think  that  you  Avould  care.’ 

‘Does  it  seem  to  you  that  “nice  new  slip¬ 
pers”  that  were  bought  oidy  to  Avear  in  the 
house,  are  the  proper  things  for  lawn  parties?’ 

‘No’m  ;  but  I  had  to  put  them  on.  My  boots 
have  the  ugiiest,  great  nails  sticking  into  my 
toes;  1  could  hardly  Avalk  around  lust  night; 
so  of  course  I  had  to  put  on  the  slippers.’ 

Very  grave  lookeil  the  mamma.  It  aaus  a 
sad  fact  that  she  had  never  heard  of  the  dress 
that  Avas  too  tight,  or  of  the  nails  in  the  high- 
buttoned  kid  boots,  until  this  moment.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  her  little  daughter  Avas 
tempted  by  her  tiesire  to  apjiear  in  line,  new 
clotiies  at  the  party? 

‘  There  is  nothing  for  you  to  wear,  my  daugh¬ 
ter.  I  suppose  you  would  not  like  to  go  in 
your  every-day  clothes,  and  you  say  your 
other  Avhite  dress  is  too  tight  and  the  nails  in 
your  kid  boots  hurt  your  feet.  So,  of  course, 
you  Avill  have  to  stay  at  home.  If  I  had  heard 
of  this  before,  I  could  have  altered  the  dress 
and  had  the  lioots  put  in  order  ;  but  you  knoAV 
you  have  never  said  anything  about  it  before.’ 

Then  Avas  Minnie’s  face  A'ery  red.  ‘  I  can 
wear  them,  mamma,’  she  said,  turning  away. 
‘They  are  not  very  comfortable,  but  I  can 
stand  it.’ 

‘No,  daughter,  I  cannot alloAv  you  to  “ stand 
it.”  You  know  I  do  not  Avish  you  to  dress  so 
that  you  can  “  hardly  breathe,”  nor  wear 
shoes  in  which  you  can  “hardly  AA’alk  around.” 
I  see  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  to  remain  at 
home.’ 

Then  did  poor  Minnie  bux‘st  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  She  poured  the  Avords  out  very  fast. 
Her  dress  was  not  too  tight,  she  did  not  have 
any  trouble  to  breathe,  and  her  shoes  did  not 
hurt  her  but  just  a  speck,  and  she  could  wear 
them  as  well  as  not. 

‘  Minnie !  ’  said  her  mother,  breaking  into 
the  midst  of  this  storm  of  Avoids,  ‘  then  what 
have  you  been  telling  your  mother?’ 

Poor  little  Minnie !  It  Avas  a  hard  lesson. 
She  Avent  to  no  laAvn  party  that  afternoon  ;  she 
sat  on  the  back  piazza  in  her  ilark  calico  dress 
and  thick  boots,  and  sobbed.  She  had  groAvn 
so  used  to  making  little  bits  of  things  into 
great  ones,  Avhen  it  suited  her  convenience  to 
do  so,  that  she  actually  did  not  realize  that 
she  Avas  telling  Avhat  Avas  untrue.  I  know  some 
other  little  people  Avho  have  the  same  bad 
habit 

IE  1  SHOULD  DIE  BEFORE  I  WAKE. 

‘  Mother,  every  night  Avhen  I  go  to  bed  I  say 
“  Noav  I  lay  me  ”  ;  and  do  you  know,  mamma, 
though  saying  it  so  often,  I  never  thought 
AA'hat  it  meant  until  Fanny  Gray  died  ?  I  ask¬ 
ed  nurse  if  Fanny  died  before  she  waked,  and 
she  said  “  Yes  ;  she  Avent  to  bed  Avell,  and  had 
a  spasm  in  the  night,  and  died  before  she 
kneAv  anything  at  all.”  Noav,  mother,’  contin¬ 
ued  Rena,  ‘  I  AA’ant  you  to  ti'll  me  about  “  Now 
I  lay  me,”  so  that  Avhen  I  say  it  I  may  think 
what  it  means.’ 

‘Well,  Rena,’  said  her  mother,  ‘I  shall  be 
glad  to  tell  ytm.  What  does  it  mean  when 
you  say  “  Noav  I  lay  me  doAvn  to  sleep  ?  ”  ’ 

‘  O  that  means,  mother,  that  I  am  just  go¬ 
ing  to  lie  down  in  my  bed,  to  go  to  sleep  till 
morning.’ 

‘Well,  then,  as  you  lie  doAvn  to  sleep  what 
jirayer  do  you  offer  to  God  ?  ’ 

‘  “  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.”  I  Avaut 
the  Lord  to  take  care  of  my  soul  Avhile  I  am 
asleep,  and  take  care  of  me  all  over,  mother. 
But,  mother,  if  I  should  die  before  I  Avake, 
would  the  Lord  be  taking  care  of  me  then? 
Noav,  it  seems  to  me,  Avhen  Fanhy  died  that 
God  did  not  take  care  of  her  that  nigiit,  and 
so  she  died,’ 

‘O  no,  Rena!  God  did  take  care  of  her. 
The  little  verse  says  “  If  I  should  die  before  I 
Avake,  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take  ” ;  so 
you  see  God  took  little  Fanny’s  soul  to  Him¬ 
self,  and  Avhen  she  awoke  she  Avas  in  the  arms 
of  the  blessed  Jesus.  Now,  Rena,  when  you 
say  “  Noav  I  lay  me,”  I  want  you  to  think  in 
this  AA’ay  :  Now,  I  am  going  to  bed  and  to  sleep, 
and  I  Avant  the  Lord  to  take  care  of  me.  If  I 
am  not  a  good  child,  and  do  not  pray  to  God, 
ought  I  to  ask  Him  or  expect  H'm  to  take 
care  of  me?  Let  me  lie  down  feeling  that  I 
am  in  the  Lord’s  care,  and  if  I  should  die  be¬ 
fore  I  wake,  that  I  am  si  ill  the  Lord’s  child  ; 
and  I  pray  that  He  may  take  my  soul  to  dwell 
Avith  Him.’ 

‘  O  mother  !  I  Avill  try  and  remember.  Why, 
I  used  to  say  it  slow,  and  clasj)  my  hands  and 
shut  my  eyes,  and  yet  I  did  not  think  about  it. 
Thank  you,  mother  dear.  Please  hear  me  to¬ 
night  when  I  go  to  say  my  prayers.’ 

Ah,  little  children,  says  the  Baptist  Courier, 
are  there  not  a  great  many  Avho,  like  Rena,  say 
their  prayers  Avithout  thinking  what  they  mean 
— mere  Avords  Avithout  any  meaning  in  them? 
God  cannot  listen  to  such  prayers.  They  are 
not  for  Him  unto  whom  all  hearts  are  open, 
all  desires  knoAvn,  and  from  Avhom  no  secrets 
are  hid. 

Think  of  what  I  have  Avritteu  about  little 
Rena,  AA‘hen  you  say  ‘‘  Now  I  lay  me  ”  to-night  : 
and  pray  that  God  may  Avatch  over  you,  wak¬ 
ing  or  sleeping. 


NtJKSERY  SONO. 

Toss  a  brown  baby  up  over  the  tree ! 

Up  he  goes !  Up  he  goes ! 

Up  Avhere  the  wind  Avhistles  loud  in  its  glee; 

Up  Avhere  the  robin  shrieks  gayly  to  see; 

Where  the  sweet  apple  grows, 

U[)  he  goes  !  Up  he  goes  ! 

Dance  with  the  thistle-down  ;  buzz  Avith  the  bee. 

Roll  a  broAvn  baby  doAvn  deep  in  the  floAvers, 

Down  he  goes!  Down  he  goes! 

Down  where  the  butterflies  flash  in  their  bowers  ; 
.DoAvn  Avhere  the  rose  petals  pelt  him  in  showers; 
Where  the  soft  pansy  grows. 

Down  he  goes !  Doavii  he  goes  ! 

Honey-bee  food  is  this  baby  of  ours. 

—Our  Little  Ones. 


STOP  BEFORE  YOU  BEGIN. 

Suect'ss  depends  as  much  on  not  doing  as  up¬ 
on  doing  ;  in  other  Avoids,  ‘Stop  before  you  be¬ 
gin.’  has  sjivt'd  many  a  boy  from  ruin. 

When  quite  a  young  lad,  1  came  very  near 
losing  my  own  life  and  that  of  my  mother  by 
the  horse  1  -.vas  driving  running  Aiolently  down 
a  .steep  hill  and  over  a  dilai>idated  bridge  at  its 
foot. 

As  the  boards  of  the  old  bridge  flew  up  be¬ 
hind  us,  it  .sremc'l  almost  miraculous  that  we 
were  not  precipitated  into  the  stream  beneath 
and  droAvni'il.  Arriving  home  and  relating  our 
narrow  escape  to  iny  father,  he  sternly  siiiil  to 
me,  ‘Another  time  hold  in  your  horse  before  he 
staits.’ 

Hoav  many  young  men  Avould  liaA’e  been  sav¬ 
ed  if  early  in  life  they  had  said,  Avhen  invited  to 
tiike  the  first  step  in  wrong-doing,  ‘  No,  I  thank 
you.’ 

If  John,  at  that  time  a  clerk  in  the  store,  had 
only  said  to  one  of  the  older  clerks,  Avhen  invit¬ 
ed  to  siiend  an  oA-i'iiing  in  a  drinking-siiloon, 
‘No,  I  thank  you,’  he  would  not  to-day  be  the 
inmate  of  an  inebriate  asylum. 

If  James,  a  eh'ik  in  another  store,  when  in¬ 
vited  to  spend  his  next  Sabliath  on  a  steamboat 
excursion,  had  said  ‘No,  I  thank  you,’  hcAvould 
to-day  have  been  perhaps  an  honored  officer  in 
the  (Jliurch  instead  of  oeeupying  a  cell  in  the 
State  prison. 

Had  William,  when  at  .school,  said  Avhen  his 
comrade  suggi'sted  to  him  that  he  Avrite  his 
own  excuse  for  absence  from  school  and  sign 
his  father’s  name,  ‘No,  1  thank  you ;  I  Avill  not 
add  lying  to  wrong-doing,’  heAvould  not  to-day 
be  serving  out  a  term  of  years  in  prison  for  hav¬ 
ing  committed  forgery. 

In  my  long  and  large  experience  as  an  edu¬ 
cator  of  boys  and  young  men,  1  have  noticed 
this,  that  resisting  the  devil  in  AvhatcA’cr  form 
he  may  suggest  Avrong-doing  to  us,  is  one  sure 
means  of  success  in  life.  Tanqiering  Avith  evil 
is  always  dangerous. 

‘.I void  the  bi'ginnings  of  evil,’  is  an  excellent 
motto  for  eA‘ery  boy  starting  out  in  life. 

Ohow  many  young  nn  n  haA‘e  endeavored, 
Avhen  half-way  down  the  hill  of  Avrong-doing,’ 
to  stop,  Imt  liaA'i'  not  been  able!  Their  oaviI 
passions,  appetites,  lusts,  and  bad  habits  have 
driven  them  rapidly  d  ovn  the  bill  to  .sAvift  and 
irremediable  ruin. 

My  young  friend,  stop  before  you  begin  to  go 
down  hill ;  learn  now  to  say  to  all  invitations 
to  Avrong-doing,  from  Avha'tever  source  they 
may  come,  ‘  No,  I  thank  you,’  and  in  your  old 
age,  glory-crowned,  yon  Avill  thank  me' for  this 
ailvice. 


xu^'i 
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FARMER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  HOPE  OF  AMERICA. 

Some  good  minister  said  that  “  ne.xt  ”  to  the 
Christian  religion  the  farmers  were  the  hope  of 
America.  Like  the  great  law-givers  in  Lansing 
and  Washington,  we  would  like  to  strike  out 
the  word  ‘-next,”  and  have  tlie  amendment 
read  “  The  Christian  religion  and  the  farmers 
are  the  hope  of  America.”  If  “  (iod  made  the 
country  and  man  made  tlie  town,”  the  country 
should  be  the  best  place  for  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  to  exert  its  influence  over  this  whole  con¬ 
tinent  of  ours.  When  thefarmei-s  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  those  devoted  to  all  other  callings 
combined, and  engaged  in  the  flrst  and  best  oc¬ 
cupation,  they  should  honor  their  calling  and 
be  first  in  every  good  word  and  work  ;  the 
smaller  tribes  of  good  people  coming  “  next.” 
The  mountains  «f  America  and  the  “  hill  from 
whence  cometh  our  help  ”  are  just  as  sacred  to 
devotion,  and  the  effectual,  fervent  prayers  of 
righteous  men,  as  the  mountains  and  hills  of 
Palestine. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  raise  healthy,  up¬ 
right,  noble  men  and  women,  patriots  and  pres¬ 
idents,  missionaries  and  ministers,  than  in  the 
sweet,  rural  homes  of  this  great  and  goodly 
land.  The  ministers  hold  great  meetings,  and 
have  what  they  call  a  good  time  to  wake  up 
latent  enthusiasm  deep  dowm  in  their  hearts  ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  come  home  to  in 
struct  the  farmer  “  ne.xt  ”  to  them,  when  he  has 
only  been  reading  the  papers  and  plodding  away 
in  the  corn-fields  while  they  were  gone. 

Now,  we  do  not  want  the  farmers  to  lag  be¬ 
hind  ;  let  them  covet  the  best  gifts  and  come 
up  to  the  front  with  the  power  of  numbers, 
sound  minds  in  sound  bodies,  and  the  clear 
common-sense  that  tliey  learn  in  the  school  of 
nature,  and  in  quiet,  peaceful  hours  in  the  pages 
of  inspiration.  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount 
of  culture  and  learning  a  man  has  in  his  mem¬ 
ory  as  it  is  the  amount  of  integrity  and  Chris¬ 
tian  virtue  he  has  in  his  Jieart,  that  makes  a 
man  a  power  for  good.  W^  L. 

TO  KILL  SQUASH-VINE  BORERS. 

Mr.  Editor :  Having  read  the  notice  in  your 
paper  dated  June  22d,  headed  ‘  Squash-Vine 
Borers,’  I  suggest  a  plan  to  get  ride  of  them 
which  I  have  tried  for  years  on  squash  and  all 
running  vines.  Place  any  kind  of  a  box  over 
the  hill,  open  at  bottom  and  top  ;  over  the  top 
place  a  cheese  bandage  or  thin  cloth,  so  the 
dew  and  rain  can  pass  through.  As  soon  as 
the  seeds  are  sown  place  boxes  over  the  hills 
and  keep  them  there  until  the  leaves  touch  or 
raise  the  cloth  up,  when  the  boxes  should  be 
taken  off  three  or  four  nights  in  succession 
and  placed  back  in  the  morning — the  object 
being  to  get  the  plant  acclimated  to  the  wea¬ 
ther — taking  off  the  boxes  entirely  within  a 
week  from  the  time  the  leaves  touch  the  cloth. 
This  method  will  keep  the  ground  damp  un¬ 
derneath  the  cloth  in  sunny  as  w'ell  as  rainy 
weather.  I  find  that  by  keeping  the  ground 
damp  no  borers,  or  even  yellow  flies,  ever 
touch  the  stalk  or  leaves.  By  having  boxes 
of  this  kiud  over  squashes,  melons,  or  cu¬ 
cumbers,  they  grow  a  great  deal  faster  and 
bear  sooner  than  when  entirely  open  to  the 
weather.  Old  cheese-box  hoops  are  very  con¬ 
venient  for  this  purpose.  H.  C.  L. 

TOADS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

While  volumes  are  written  in  favor  of  birds 
as  destroyers  of  insect  life,  rarely  is  a  line  writ¬ 
ten,  says  the  Massachusetts  Plowman,  in  favor 
of  the  faithful  toad,  who  will  destroy  more  in¬ 
sects,  injurious  to  vegetables  in  the  garden,  in 
one  day  than  a  whole  flock  of  birds  will  in  a 
week.  We  calmly  look  on  with  folded  arms 
and  see  the  robin  or  cat-bird  select  our  largest 
and  best  strawberries  that  we  intended  for  ex- 
hibith'n,  because  we  are  informed  that  these 
twxds  destroy  lai'ge  quantities  of  insects  ;  but 
when  a  toad  has  dug  tlcdCT  ODC  of 

our  strawberry-plants,  we  instantly  declare  war 
and  execute  the  death  penalty,  or  at  least  trans¬ 
port  the  victim  for  life,  without  the  slightest 
investigation  to  ascerttiin  for  what  purpose  he 
has  dug  under  the  plant,  and  without  the  least 
suspicion  that  he  is  after  the  enemy,  which  if 
not  caught  will  destroy  the  plant. 

It  is  true  that  the  toad  does  not  fill  the  air 
with  charming  musip,  nor  does  his  form  and 
color  delight  the  eye  as  that  of  the  oriole  ;  but 
he  is  quiet,  modest,  and  unassuming,  never  rob¬ 
bing  man  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  but  quietly 
passing  by  the  choicest  and  most  delicious 
fruits,  or  only  stopping  to  catch  a  bug  or  a  fly 
that  is  sipping  the  richest  juices  of  the  fruit. 

If  there  is  one  living  animal  that  rve  should 
encourage  to  stay  in  the  garden  it  is  the  toad, 
because  his  whole  diet  is  of  insects  ;  he  is  ever 
on  the  watch  like  a  cat  for  a  victim,  and  he  se¬ 
cures  his  principal  harvest  in  the  night  when 
the  worms  are  abroad. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  great 
increase  of  insects  in  our  garden  is  caused  by 
the  decrease  of  toads,  more  than  it  is  by  the 
decrease  of  birds  ?  It  is  a  fact  that  may  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  some  that  toads  in  the 
garden  are  not  as  numerous  as  formerly.  The 
cause  of  this  decrease  may  be  in  consequence 
of  our  more  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  with 
improved  implements.  When  only  the  hand- 
hoe  was  used  the  toad  had  time  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  but  the  wheel-hoe  moves  so  rapidly 
that  he  is  often  caught  and  killed. 

In  portions  of  Europe  gardeners  not  only 
take  especial  care  of  the  toads  in  the  garden, 
but  frequently  buy  to  keep  the  stock  good. 
Underground  shelters  are  made  for  the  toads 
by  covering  a  small  hole  with  a  board  or  shin¬ 
gle  ;  this  practice  might  be  imitated  by  Ameri¬ 
can  gardeners. 

A  garden  well  stocked  with  toads  w’ould  be 
greatly  protected  from  many  of  the  insects 
that  are  now  so  destructive  to  many  kinds  of 
vegetation.  _ _ _ _ _ 

THE  WILLOW  AS  A  TIMBER-TREE. 

And  there  are  some  trees  which  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  given 
them  in  this  country.  The  willows,  for  instance, 
have  seldom  been  cultivated  in  a  large  way ; 
and  yet  there  are  few  trees  so  easily  grown,  or 
wiiich  will  pay  better  for  cultivation.  They 
adapt  themselves  to  a  wide  lange  of  soil  and 
climate.  They  grow  on  high  ground  and  on 
gravelly  soils  not  less  than  by  the  sides  of 
streams,  where  we  most  commonly  see  them. 
They  are  of  rapid  growth  and  yield  a  large  re¬ 
turn.  The  osier-w  illow  is  si)ecially  useful,  we 
know,  for  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  chairs, 
and  other  articles  of  furniture,  and  we  import 
it  to  the  -xtent  of  .'?5,000,00J  annually,  when 
we  might  produce  it  easily  in  almost  any  j'art 
of  our  country.  W<*  hardly  think  of  the  willow 
as  a  timber-tree  or  tor  the  production  of  lum¬ 
ber,  but  only  tis  yielding  a  cheai),  poor  sort  of 
fuel.  But  in  England  the  wood  is  greatly 
prized  for  many  purposes.  W  bile  it  is  light  it 
is  also  tough  ;  it  does  not  bretik  into  slivers. 
Hardly  any  wood  is  so  gooii,  tlierefore,  for  tlie 
linings  of  carts  and  wagons  used  in  drawing 
stone  or  otlier  rough  aiul  heavy  articks.  It 
makes  excellent  charcoal,  espccitilly  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowiler.  It  bears  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  weather,  ami  boards  made  <'f  it  are 
very  serviceable  for  fences.  Some  species  of 
it  are  a<imirable  for  use  as  a  live  lenc»>  or 
hedge.  On  account  of  its  comparativi*  incom¬ 
bustibility,  the  willow  is  eminently  useful  for 
the  floors  of  buildings  designed  t<i  be  fire¬ 
proof.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  furnislies 
a  great  amount  of  lumber.  Ihere  is  a  white 
willow  growing  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  which 
at  four  feet  from  the  grouiid,  measures  twen¬ 
ty-two  feet  in  circumferenci*,  and  extends  its 
branches  tiftv  feet  in  every  direction.  Tradi¬ 
tion  says  it  was  brouglit  from  Connecticut  in 
1807  by  a  traveller,  who  used  it  tis  a  ii<iing- 
switch.  The  Hon.  Jesse  W.  Fell,  in  giving  an 
ac&.unt  of  experiments  in  tree-planting  on  an 
extensiv'e  scale,  iu  Illinois,  sjiys  “  \\  ere  I  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  designate  one  tree  whicli  more 
than  all  others.  I  would  recommend  for  gener¬ 
al  planting,  I  would  say  unhesitatingly  it 
should  be  the  white  willow.”  Prof.  Brewer 
says  :  “  In  England,  where  it  is  often  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  high  in  twenty  years,  there  is  no 


wood  in  greater  demand  than  good  willow.  It 
is  light,  very  tough,  soft,  takes  a  good  finish, 
will  bear  more  pounding  and  knocks  than  any 
other  wood  growm  there,  and  hence  its  use  for 
cricket- bats,  for  floats  to  paddle-wheels  of 
steamers,  and  brake-blocks  on  cars.  It  is 
used  extensively  for  turning,  planking  coast¬ 
ing-vessels,  furniture,  ox-yokes,  wooden  legs, 
shoe-lasts,”  etc.  Fuller  says  “It  groweth  in¬ 
credibly  fast— it  being  a  hy-word  that  the  pro¬ 
fit  by  willows  will  buy  the  owner  a  horse  be¬ 
fore  that  by  other  trees  will  pay  for  the  saddle.” 
The  basket-willow,  well  cultivated,  will  yield  a 
net  income  of  8150  a  year  to  the  acre.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  willow,  the  economic  value  of 
which  has  been  hitherto  entirely  overlooked 
in  our  country,  are  eminently  deserving  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  will  amply  reward  those  who  cul¬ 
tivate  them. — H.  N.  E<iLEST0X,  in  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.— THE  FLORA  OF  FRANCONIA 
IN  SPRING-TIME. 

[From  the  Journil  of  Commerce.] 

Lonesome  Lake  Cabin,  June  '21, 1882. 

The  snow  is  at  last  gone,  except  in  the  high 
ravines  on  Mount  Lafayette  and  the  deep  hol¬ 
lows  in  the  bluff  of  Cannon  Mountain  above  the 
cabin.  Vegetation  follows  desolation  here  most 
rapidly.  Two  weeks  ago  the  hard-wood  trees 
around  the  Profile  House  were  bare.  To-day 
they  are  rich  in  midsummer  foliage. 

The  party  of  friends  with  whom  I  have  been, 
down  at  the  Lafayette  House  in  Franconia, 
wisely  choosing  the  first  weeks  of  the  Summer 
for  a  mountain  visit,  have  seen  the  entire  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  season  from  Winter  to  Summer. 
One  of  them,  a  lady  who  loves  flowers  and 
birds,  devoted  herself  to  making  a  caLilogue 
of  the  Spi  ing  flora  of  the  valley  and  mountain 
side,  and  the  rest  of  us  became  searchers  every 
day  for  new  blossoms.  We  ransacked  woods, 
waded  swamps,  travelled  over  open  meadows, 
and  watched  the  coming  of  one  after  another 
of  the  bright  spots  which  each  flower  makes 
on  the  earth  as  it  opens  in  Spring.  Of  course 
the  list  is  not  complete,  but  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  add  to  it,  for  our  researches  were  system¬ 
atic  and  constant.  The  Spring  was  at  least 
two,  and  nearly  three  weeks  later  than  usual. 
The  list  comprises  flowers  (not  on  trees)  bloom¬ 
ing  in  Franconia  Valley  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  between  May  20  and  June  20.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  the  first  blooms  of  the  year,  and  is 
made  iu  the  order  as  the  flowers  came.  It  will 
interest  some  of  your  readers,  and  I  give  it 
here  : 

Trailing  arbutus . Epigaea  repen.s. 

Dog's-tooth  violet . Erythonium  Ainoricanum. 

Spring  beauty . Claytonia  Virginica. 

Wood  anemone . Anemone  nemorosa. 

Blue  violet . Viola  eucullatii. 

Sweet  white  violet . Viola  blanda. 

Eyebright . Housionia  l•{Erul(!a. 

Wild  strawb(!rry . Fragaria  vesea. 

Bellwort . Uvularia  sessilifolia. 

Everlasting . Anteunaria  plantaginifolia. 

Dutchman’s  breeches..  ..Dicentra  (meullaria. 

Purple  trillium . Trillium  ereotum. 

Painted  trillium . Trillium  erythrocai  pum. 

Marsh  marigold . Caltha  palustris. 

Yellow  violet . Viola  rot\indifolia. 

Dandelion. . Taraxacum. 

Golden  saxifrage . Chrysosplonium  Amerieanum. 

Dwarf  ginseng . Aralia  trifolia. 

Early  crowfoot . U.anunculus  fascicularis. 

Goldthrejid . Coptis  trifolia. 

Fly-honeysuckle .  Lonicera  ciliafci. 

Fetid  currant . Uibes  ju-ostratum. 

Huckleberry . Gaylussiieia  resinosa. 

Small-flowered  crowfoot.Ranunculus  abortivus. 

False  mitre-wort . Tiarclla  cordifolia. 

Dwarf  raspberry . Kubus  triiloi-us. 

Hobble  bush . Viburnum  lantaiioides. 

Gooseberry . Uibes  hirtellum. 

Downy  yellow  violet. . .  ..Viola  pubescens. 

.lack-in-the-pulpit . Arum  triphyllum. 

Twisted  stalk . Streptopus  roseus. 

Dog  violet . Viola  canina. 

Pejiper-root . Dentaria  diphylla. 

Bed  baneberry . Actsea  rubra. 

Clintonia . Clintonia  borealis. 

Coltsfoot . Tussilago  Farfara. 

Bunchberry . Cornel  Canadensis. 

Bed-berried  elder . Sambucus  pubens. 

Speedwell . Veronica  serpyllifolia. 

Field  sorrel . Bumex  acetosella. 

Star-flower . Trientalis  Americana. 

Bhodora. . . Bhodora  Canadensis. 

Stemless  lady’s  slipper.  .Cypripedium  aeaule. 

Mouse-ear  chickweed. .  .Cerastium  viscosum. 

Smil'acina  .  Sniiiacina  bifOilii. 

Yellow  lady’s  slipper. . .  .Cypripedium  pubosceus. 

Blue-eyed  grass . Sisyrinchium  Bermudiana. 

Meadow  parsnip . 'Thaspium  aureum. 

8arss}.parilla . Aralia  nudicaulis. 

Shepherd’s  purse . Capsella  Bursa  iiastoris. 

Fleabane . Erigeron  PhiladVdphicum . 

Yellow  wood-sorrel . Oxalis  stricta. 

Bitter  cress . Cardamine  hirsuta. 

Purple  avens . Geum  rivale. 

Buttercu  p . Banun<‘ulus  acris. 

Leather  lejit . Cassandra  calyculata. 

Wild  ginger . Aristolochia  Canadensc. 

Northern  stitchwort . Stellaria  borealis. 

Fivellnger .  .Potentilla  Canadensis. 

Solomon’s  seal . Polygonatum  biflorum. 

Yellow  pond-lily . Nui)har  adveua. 

Bed  hawthorn . Cratmgus  coccinea. 

Black  hawthorn . Crata'gus  toinentosa. 

Black  snakeroct . Sauicula  Marilandica. 

Wild  blackcurrant . Bibes  floridum. 

False  spikenard . Smilacina  racemosa. 

Indian  cucumber-root. ..Medeola  Virginica.- 
'^Bound-leaved  rein-orchis... Habenaria  orbiculata. 

Labrador  lea . Ledum  latifolium. 

Bed  clover . Trifolium  pratense. 

Yarrow . Achillea  railiefoliurn. 

Green  rein-orchis . Habenaria  viridis. 

Small  evening  primrose. iEnothera  pumila. 

Twisted  stalk . Streptopus  amplexifolius. 

Norwegian  llvellnger. . ,  Potentilla  Norvegica. 

Canada  blueberry . Vaccinium  Canadensc. 

High  blackberry . Bubus  villosus. 

Wild  red  raspberry . Bubus  strigosus.  , 

White  clover . Trifolium  repens. 

Blue  flag . Iris  versicolor. 

Silky  dogwood  or  kinnikinnik. .  Cornus  sericca. 

Sweet  cicely . Osmorrhiza  longistylis. 

White  baneberry . .\cta?a  alba. 

In  bud. 

The  pride  of  the  evergreen  forests  just  now 
is  tlie  Lady’s  Slipper.  Tlie  large  pink  and  the 
white  varieties  abound  standing  up  in  proud 
beauty,  from  four  to  ten  inches  high,  out  of 
the  pine  trash  in  the  shady  woods.  The  yellow 
is  found  only  in  boggy  woods  on  the  lowlands. 
Day  before  yestertlay  I  gathered  thirty-eight 
blossoms  of  the  pink  and  white  in  a  spot  less 
than  fifty  feet  square,  tine  stalk  had  two  pink 
blossoms  hanging  side  by  side — a  rare  occur¬ 
rence.  It  lias  been  saiil  that  this  flower  cannot 
be  transplanted.  But  the  lady  who  made  this 
list  carried  some  plants  from  Franconia  to 
Hartford  last  Summer,  and  they  have  bloomed 
iu  her  grounds  this  year. 

Around  the  cabin  mi  flowers  are  blooming 
yet  except  the  Clintonia,  and  the  Cassandra, 
which  hangs  its  bells  on  a  th(  usand  twigs 
around  the  edge  of  the  lake.  The  spicy  Lab¬ 
rador  Tea  is  ready  to  open  its  buds.  Legend 
says  this  takes  its  name  from  iis  fragiaut 
leaves,  which  were  sometimes  steeped  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Chinese  leaves.  W. 


THE  BENEFIT  OF  HAY  CAPS. 

When  it  is  considered  that  every  fanner  has 
his  own  way  of  harve.sting  his  hay  crop,  and 
thinks,  as  he  usually  does,  that  his  is  the  best 
way,  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  him  that  there 
is  a  better  way.  Yet  with  the  losses  that  most 
farmers  suffer — and  these  losses  are  immense 
iu  a  wet  .season — they  ought  to  knosv  that  their 
system  is  defeetive,  or  that  at  least  it  ought  to 
be  bettered,  and  that  there  may  be  a  better 
way.  There  are  faimers— and  the  number  is 
constantly  increasing — who  annually  save  their 
hay  crop  in  good  condition,  even  in  unfavora¬ 
ble  seasons.  They  do  it  by  the  proper  use  of 
the  hay  caji.  I  say  proper  use,  writes  a  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  Country  Gentleman,  tis  it  is  to 
be  ap|)lied  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases,  for  e.\eept 
in  a  drouth,  thme  is  danger  in  risking  the 
hay  over  night,  as  sudden  and  unexpected 
rains  an*  ••haracteristic  of  that  season.  Should 
tliere  be  no  rains  the  cap  will  protect  from  tlie 
dew,  which  alone  will  pay  for  the  labor,  for 
during  the  two  or  three  days  tlie  hay  is  in 
cock  it  will  be  bleaclied  on  the  outside  without 
tlie  clotli.  The  true  way  is  to  put  up  the  hay 
as  soon  as  it  is  well  wilted,  aiul  let  it  cure  in 
the  cock,  jirotected  by  hay  caps,  which  shouhl 
be  applied  the  same  day  or  immediately  after 
the  hay  is  put  up. 

It  takes  only  a  few  hours  to  wilt  the  grass, 
spread  evenly,  as  the  mower  does  it,  or  a  little 
longer  if  heavy  and  tlie  tedder  is  used.  To  fa¬ 
vor  this,  cut  the  grass  the  evening  before.  This 
has  proved  on  the  whole  to  be  tlie  best  prac¬ 
tice.  Should  a  rain  occur  it  will  not  hurt  the 
cut  grass,  green  as  it  is,  not  oven  should  it  re¬ 
main  in  that  condition  during  the  day  or  for 
several  days,  whereas  if  it  had  been  cut  in  the 
morning  and  become  partly  dry,  with  a  rain  to 
follow,  it  would  have  been  seriously  hurt.  Cut 


the  grass  green,  before  it  is  in  blossom,  as 
tlie  blossom  is  exhaustive  and  makes  the  hay 
dusty.  Cut  thus  early,  two  cuttings  can  be  se¬ 
cured  in  a  season,  with  siiflicient  aftergrowth 
for  Winter  protection,  and  plant-food  to  aid 
considerably  the  next  season’s  growtli.  Tlius 
a  large  increase  of  the  best  of  Winter  feed,  nu¬ 
tritious  and  relished  ly  stock,  is  secured,  with 
thickening  of  the  sod. 

DISTILLERY  FEED  FOR  CATTLE. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  a  large  trafiic  in 
cattle  fed  at  distilleries  in  Warehouse  Point, 
Conn.,  has  been  going  on  in  Hartford,  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  part  of  two  butchers,  who  have 
already  imreha.sed  105  animals.  Nineteen  ani¬ 
mals  passed  throuph  East  Hartford  last  week, 
where  one  of  them  “gave  out  ”  and  was  left  on 
the  spot  all  day.  unable  to  rise,  and  w  itli  no  wa¬ 
ter  or  food.  An  investigation  of  this  case  de¬ 
veloped  the  fact  that  this  licrd  was  only  part  of 
a  large  number  luirchased  for  the  market.  The 
animals  are  shut  in  stalls  where  they  cannot 
move  to  any  considerable  degree.  Under  their 
noses  runs  a  long  trough,  into  which  the  distil¬ 
lery  slop  is  pumped  hot  from  the  vats,  and  they 
are  given  in  addition  a  little  hay  to  make  a  bed. 
They  do  not  generally  take  kindly  to  this  food, 
and  are  apt  to  refuse  it  until  driven  by  hunger. 
In  general,  they  lose  flesh  at  first,  this  loss  con¬ 
tinuing  perhaps  two  months.  After  this  they 
fatten  rapidly.  They  are  usually  kept  nine 
months  to  a  year,  and  the  number  on  hand 
ranges  from  100  to  150.  The  fattening  process 
is  not  healthy,  and  after  a  time  the  teeth  of  the 
animals  are  decayed  and  finally  drop  out.  They 
lose  much  of  their  vigor,  and  the  flesh  becomes 
tender.  Market-men  in  Hartford,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  are  reticent,  though  it  was  said  by 
one  dealer  that  the  fact  was  well  understood 
that  this  beef  was  soUl  by  several  retailers. 
The  wholesale  price  at  the  distilleries  ranges 
from  5  to  5j  cents  a  pound.  Sales  to  second 
parties  are  from  8  to  10  cents,  when  other  beef 
is  13  to  14  cents.  From  the  time  it  leaves  the 
wholesale  dealers  it  is  lost  to  sight,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  sold  iu  place  of  higher-priced 
beef,  is  inevitable.  Some  goes  to  the  country, 
but  the  greater  part  is  probably  sold  to  Hart¬ 
ford  consumers. 

A  STEAM-PLOW  AT  WORK. 

A  Fargo  (Dakota)  letter  to  the  Boston  Jour¬ 
nal  says  :  “After  all  that  has  been  done  with 
reference  to  bringing  out  a  steam -plow  in  this 
country,  it  remains  for  an  ingenious  English¬ 
man  to  invent  and  place  in  successful  working 
a  steam-plow.  Mr.  J.  G.  Allen  of  Leeils,  Eng¬ 
land,  agent  for  John  Fowler  &  Co.,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  steam-plows  at  Leeds,  England,  is 
accomplisliing  some  excellent  work  on  the  Au¬ 
rora  Farm,  belonging  to  Captain  Thomas  W. 
Hunt,  at  Blanchard,  Dakota.  It  is  attracting 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  farmers  are  com¬ 
ing  in  from  long  distances  to  see  the  jilow  at 
work.  Two  enormous  traction  engines  are 
placed  about  three  to  live  hundred  yards 
apart.  Beneath  each  engine,  and  bolted  to 
the  boiler,  is  a  steel  drum,  about  live  feet  in 
diameter.  To  these  drums  is  attached  a  steel  ca¬ 
ble,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
live  hundred  yards  long,  and  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  a  weight  of  thirty  tons,  which  drags  the 
plow  to  and  fro  across  the  field.  The  plow  is  a 
framework  of  iron,  resting  upon  two  large 
wheels;  on  each  side  of  this  frame  are  firmly 
fixed  six  plows,  with  coulters,  that  cut  six  fur¬ 
rows  .sixteen  inches  wide  each  time  the  machine 
crosses  the  field.  On  the  arrival  of  the  plow  at 
the  end  of  the  furrow  the  gauge  changes  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  plows  that  have  been  in  the  air 
are  lowered  and  ready  to  start  back.  One  man 
is  sufficient  to  guide  the  plow,  and  seated  over 
the  body  of  tiie  machine,  directs  one  of  the  two 
large  wheels  in  the  furrow  last  turned  by  means 
of  a  hand-wheel.  Each  engine  is  of  about  forty 
horse-power,  and  weighs  about  sixteen  tons. 
When  tlie  plow  reaches  one  side  of  the  field 
the  engine  on  that  side  moves  ahead  eight 
feet,  the  operation  taking  three  and  one-half 
minutes  only,  and  the  plow  is  started  back  to 
the  other  side  of  the  field.  Tlie  plow  will  break 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  acres  per  day, 
according  to  the  soil,  location,  and  lay  of  Ytre 
land,  etc.  It  also  does  harrowing.” 

HEALTH  PARAHKAPHS. 


Hints  to  Pook  Sleepers. — A  physician  gives 
several  hints  for  poor  sleejiers,  some  of  which 
may  be  found  beneficial.  It  is  frequently  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  raise  the  head  of  the  bed  a  foot 
higher  than  the  toot,  and  then  to  sleep  on  a 
tolerably  thick  hair  pillow,  so  as  to  bring  the 
head  a  little  liigher  than  the  shoulders.  The 
object  is  to  make  the  work  of  the  heart  in 
throwing  the  blood  to  the  brain  harder,  so  it 
will  not  throw  so  much.  A  level  bed,  witli  the 
head  almost  as  low  as  the  feet,  causes  an  easy 
flow  of  blood  to  tlie  brain,  atul  jnevents  sleep. 
Persons  who  find  themselves  restless  and  un¬ 
able  to  sleep  at  night,  would  do  well  to  place 
the  head  towards  the  north,  as  it  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  greatly  conducive  to  health.  A  hot  mustard 
foot  bath,  taken  at  bedtime,  is  beneficial  in 
drawing  the  blood  from  the  head,  and  thus  in¬ 
ducing  sleep.  Sponge  the  entire  length  of  the 
spine  with  hot  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
before  retiring,  'ihis  will  often  insure  a  good 
night’s  sleep.  A  hearty  meal  and  a  seat  near 
a  warm  fire  after  a  long  walk  in  the  cold,  will 
induce  deep  sleep  in  the  majority  of  [lersons, 
no  matter  how  lightly  they  ordinarily  slumber. 
Active  outdoor  exercise  and  avoidance  of  ex¬ 
cessive  and  long  continued  mental  exertion, are 
necessary  in  all  cases  of  sleeple-ssness.  Where 
these  means  fail,  such  remedies  as  are  known 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  head, 
should  be  resorted  to — of  course  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  competent  physician.  Opium, 
chloral,  etc.,  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  head,  and  are  highly  injurious.  Their  use 
should  never  be  resorted  to. 


SCIENTIFIC  AM)  USEFUL. 


The  Obelisk. — The  “New  York  Graphic” 
has  pointed  out  that  there  is  sometliing  the 
matter  with  the  Egyptian  Obelisk,  and  that 
some  immediate  action  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  precious  relic  frmn  defacement.  It 
shows  tlie  effect  of  the  American  atmos])liere 
iu  certain  changes  which  threaten  ultimately 
to  obliterate  the  inscriptions.  Tlie  corners 
sliow  considerable  wear,  and  the  lateral  sur¬ 
faces  have  been  injured  by  tlie  snow  and  rain 
and  frost  of  its  first  northern  winter.  The 
renietlies  jirojiosed  are  to  have  a  set  of  cover¬ 
ings  to  inclose  it  during  stormy  weatlier,  or 
else  to  transfer  it  permanently  to  the  great 
hall  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

The  Telephone  in  Sea  Diving. — The  Yacht¬ 
ing  Gazette  says  that  in  raising  the  vessel  “La 
Provence,”  which  sank  in  the  Bosphorus,  the 
telejihone  was  added  to  the  diver’s  dre.ss,  thus 
greatly  facilitating  the  communications.  One 
of  the  glasses  of  the  helmet  is  replaced  by  a 
copiier  plate,  in  which  a  telei>hone  is  inserted, 
so  that  the  diver  lias  only  to  turn  his  head 
sliglitly  in  order  to  receive  his  instriictieiis,  and 
report  what  he  sees.  Besides,  iu  case  of 
danger  or  accident,  lives  may  now  be  saved 
whicli  would  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed. 

BfSlNKSS  I.ETTEllS  BY  TKLI^XiliAPH. — TllC  hltCSt 

enterprise  in  the  way  of  chea])  telegra|)hy 
(about  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  Gompany  of  Now  York)  will  be  tin*  send¬ 
ing  of  ordinary  business  letters  by  wire,  be¬ 
tween  large  cities,  at  rates  that  merchants  can 
afford.  The  authorized  capital  is  .'ir’il ,000,000, 
of  which  it  is  said  8700,000  has  already  been 
sub-scribed.  It  is  projiosed  to  euijdoy  the  har¬ 
monic  system,  which  all'jws  the  transmission 
of  several  messages  on  one  wire  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  also  proposed  to  have  the  me.ssages 
delivered  as  drop  letters  Ity  the  mail  carriers. 
A  wire  is  now  being  put  up  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  and  it  is  jiromised  that  the  system 
shall  be  nqiidly  extended.  If  the  plan  suc¬ 
ceeds,  it  will  create  a  formidable  comiietitiou 
to  the  \Ve.stern  Union  Company. 

An  Ii.h  min.vted  Buoy. — These  floating  lamps 
are  thus  described  by  a  recent  writer  :  “  The 
buoy  is  a  conqiact,  wrbught-iron  vessel,  which 
serves  as  a  receiver  of  compresseil  gas.  The 
duration  of  the  flame  deiiends  upon  the  size 
of  the  buoy.  Some  in  use  in  Europe  have 
been  made  to  djurn  thirty  days,  and  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days.  It  is  said  that  a 


buoy  of  siiflicient  size  will  contain  gas  enough 
to  furnisli  the  light  for  one  year.  During  that 
I  time  the  flame  is  steady  and  constant,  night 
j  and  day,  requiring  no  attention  wliatever  af- 
I  ter  once  i»ut  in  oiieration.  Tlie  lantern  attach- 
j  ed  to  the  buoy  admits  air  enough  to  feed  the 
!  flame,  but  not  a  jiarticle  of  water  can  enter. 

1  The  most  violent  gales,  the  greatest  force  of 
I  the  waves,  submerging  even  beneath  them, 
j  has  no  effect  u|ion  this  light.  It  burns  with 
uudimmed  brightness  as  long  as  gas  is  in  its 
I  reservoir.  The  light,  it  is  saiii,  can  be  thrown 
I  bi.x  or  seven  miles  in  clear  weather.  Salty  de¬ 
posits  are  not  made  on  the  glass  of  the  lan- 
teims,  as  has  been  demonstrated.  The  refill¬ 
ing'  of  the  buoy  at  certain  intervals  is  (lerform- 
ed  by  a  tender,  and  requires  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  time.  It  is  done  by  passing  the  gas  from 
a  store-holder,  which  contains  the  gas  com¬ 
pressed  to  ten  atmos|iherc8  by  means  of  a 
flexible  tube  into  tlie  buoy  at  a  pressure  of  six 
atmospheres. 

Curiosities  of  Ocean  Cables. — Cable  opera¬ 
tions  have  been,  says  Nature,  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  geographer,  and  the  soundings 
taken  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
sea  bottom,  where  a  cable  route  is  projected, 
have  enriched  our  charts  quite  as  much  as 
special  voyages.  Besides  the  specimens  of 
stones,  mud,  and  sand,  which  tlie  sounding 
lead  brings  up  from  the  deep,  or  the  calile  itself, 
when  hauled  up  for  repairs,  after  a  period  of 
submergence,  is  frequently  swarming  with  the 
live  inhabitants  of  the  sea  floor — crabs,  corals, 
snakes,  mollusks,  and  fifty  other  stiecies — as 
well  as  overgrown  with  the  weeds  and  mosses 
of  the  bottom.  Some  idea  of  these  trophies 
may  be  gathered  from  the  stall  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Conqiany,  where  a  few  of  them  are 
preserved.  Two  of  these  are  a  very  fine  gray 
sea  snake,  caught  on  the  Saigon  cable  in  a 
depth  of  tliirty  fathoms,  and  a  black  and  white 
brindled  snake,  taken  from  the  Batavian  cable 
in  twenty-five  fatlioms.  Twisting  round  ropes 
seems  to  be  a  habit  of  tins  creature.  A  hand¬ 
some  specimen  of  the  blanket  sponge,  picked 
up  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is  also  exhibited.  But 
the  most  interesting  object  of  all  is  a  short 
piece  of  cable  so  beautifully  encrusted  with 
shells,  serpula*,  and  corals,  as  to  be  quite  in¬ 
visible.  It  was  picked  up  and  cut  out  in  this 
condition  from  one  of  the  Singajiore  cables. 
Curiously  enough,  so  long  as  the  outermost 
layer  of  oakum  and  tar  keeps  entire,  very  few 
shells  collect  upon  the  cable,  but  when  the  iron 
wires  are  laid  bare  the  incrustation  speedily 
begins,  perhaps  because  a  better  foothold  is 
afforded.  A  deadly  enemy  to  the  cable,  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  boring  worm,  e.xists  in  these 
Indian  seas ;  and  several  of  them  are  shown 
by  the  company.  The  worm  is  flesh  colored 
and  slender,  of  a  length  from  Ij  inches  to  25 
inches.  The  head  is  firovided  with  two  cutting 
tools  of  a  curving  shape,  and  it  speedily  eats 
its  way  through  the  hemp  of  the  sheathing,  to 
the  gutta  percha  of  the  core,  into  which  it 
bores  an  oblong  hole.  A  full  account  of  this 
particular  worm,  with  anatomical  illustrations, 
is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bnyal  Microscofi- 
ical  Society  for  October,  1881,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Stewart,  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  bored 
holes,  after  passing  through  tlie  oakum  of  the 
inner  sheatliing,  either  pursue  a  tortuous 
course  along  the  surface  of  the  gutta  percha 
core,  or  go  right  into  the  coitper  wire,  thereby 
causing  a  “  dead  eartii  ”  fault.  The  best  iiro- 
tection  hitherto  formed  against  it  is  to  cover 
the  core  with  a  ribbon  of  sheet  brass,  laid  on 
without  a  lap.  First  the  gutta  {lercha  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  cloth,  then  the  brass  is  overlaid. 
Canvas  Is  then  put  over  the  brass,  and  the 
hemp  and  iron  wires  over  all.  A  close  layer  of 
iron  wires  is  not  a  suflicient  protection,  for  the 
worm  can  sometimes  wriggle  in  between  the 
wires  where  they  are  not  close  enough  ;  and 
moreover,  the  rapid  decay  of  iron  wires  in 
tropical  seas  is  certain  to  leave  the  core  a  prey 
to  these  pests  iu  a  few  years.  The  Eastern 
Extension  Telegraph  Company  also  exhibit 
some  interesting  samples  of  stones  picked  up 
from  the  sea  bottom  :  for  examjile,  limestone 
blocks  and  shells  bored  by  the  bivalve.  Most 
iut^ej^ing  of  the  inanimate  waifs  is  a  flat  piece 
rock  hollowed  into  ciip-li.ie  pits 
1^  tfie  sucking  feet  of  the  sea  hedgehog.  The 
pijs  are  e.xcavateel  as  lairs  for  tlie  animal,  and 
some  of  them  are  nearly  three  inches  in  diam- 
etir  by  one  inch  deep.  To  make  the  rocky 
beil  softer  to  the  feel,  the  hedgehog  lias  lined 
it  with  a  calcareous  enamel,  probably  secreted 
by  its  body,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  pearl 
oyster  coats  its  shell.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
submarine  telegraphy.  Sir  William  Thomson 
declared  the  life  of  a  cable  to  be  practically  in¬ 
violable  ;  and  Kobert  Stephenson,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  opinion  that  no  cable  would  last 
out  ten  years.  The  latter  view  has  proved  the 
more  correct,  for  the  average  life  of  a  cable 
hitherto  has  been  about  eleven  years.  Thanks 
to  the  improved  means  of  repairing  them, 
however,  the  outbreak  of  faults  iloes  not  mean 
the  loss  of  a  cable,  for  these  flaws  can  be  cut 
out  in  water,  however  deep,  and  the  cable  put 
to  rights  again.  Indeed,  every  cable  company 
expects  a  recurrence  of  faults,  and  provides  a 
fully  equipped  repairing  ship  always  on  the 
spot. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Potato  riumiNG. — To  one  quart  of  boiled 
milk  add  gratlually  one  (luarter  of  a  pound  of 
potato  flour  well  pulverized,  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  a  little  butter.  When  cold 
add  three  eggs,  and  bake  half  au  hour. 

Poor  Man’s  Fruit  Cake. — This  cake  is  excel¬ 
lent  as  well  as  economical.  Take  one  and  a 
half  cuiis  of  brown  sugar,  two  cups  of  flour, 
one  of  butter,  and  one  of  chopped  raisins,  three 
eggs,  three  tablespoons  of  sour  milk,  half  a 
teaspoon  of  soda,  half  a  cup  of  blackberry  jam. 
Mix  the  sugar,  butter,  and  eggs  together  first, 
then  the  fl.mr  and  milk  and  fruit.  Bake  iu  a 
moderate  oven. 

Tomato  S.alad. — Wipe  and  slice  about  half  a 
dozen  tomatoes,  lay  them  iu  a  salad  bowl  on  a 
bed  of  green  salad  ;  pour  over  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  salad  dressing  :  put  in  the  bottom  of  a  pint 
bowl  the  y<dkof  a  raw  egg  and  quarter  of  a 
salt-spoonful  of  salt;  stir  in,  dro])  by  drop, 
three  tablespooufuls  of  salad  oil,  one  of  vinegar 
or  lemon  juice,  and  half  a  salt-sjioonful  of  dry 
mustard,  stirring  until  smooth.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  disli  may  be  varied  by  serving  the 
tomatoes  whole,  each  one  surrounded  by  two 
or  three  small,  tender  lettuce  leaves.  The  to¬ 
matoes  should  be  scalded  for  a  minute  by 
pouring  boiling  water  over  them,  so  that  their 
skins  can  easily  be  removed. 


How  to  Save. 

All  hard  workers  are  subject  to  bilious  attacks 
which  may  end  in  dangerous  illness.  Parker’s 
Ginger  Tonic  will  keeii  the  kidneys  and  liver  ac¬ 
tive,  and  by  preventing  the  attack  save  iiiiich  sicK- 
noss,  loss  of  time  and  expense. — Detroit  Press. 

Beauty  Regained. 

The  beauty  and  color  of  the  hair  may  be  safely 
regaineil  iiy  using  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam,  wiiich  is 
much  admired  for  its  perfume,  cleanliness  .md 
dandruff  erailicating  jirojicrties. 


CLAVEIt.AC’K,  N.Y _ S|: At M KK .It KSOKT.  8  mhos 

from  Catsklll,  conimaniilnK  tluo  views  of  the  mouii- 
tnlns;  20  acres  grouiiil,  shaded  lawn,  linest  drives  in  the 
State,  mountain  air,  no  malaria  ever  known— or  a  nio.s>iulto. 
BOARD,  W4  to  #7  a  week.  .Address 

A.  II.  FL.VCK. 


Carrying  Unitfd  Statks  Mail. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGf)W. 

every  SATURDAY. 

From  20  and  21,  North  TJivor. 

urmpooL,  LoyDOSDEitiiY, 

und  BELFAST. 

Cal)i.i,  .8(50,  875,  880  ;  Excursion,  8120  to  8140. 
Second  Cabin,  840.  Steerage,  828. 
issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Hates. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS.  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 

nciTTV’C  ORGANS,  27  stops,  •i»0.  Pianos,  I§l4t*7.50. 
DlH  I  I  I  0  Factory  ruonlDK  day  and  night.  Catalogue 
fn-e.  Address  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY.  Washington.  N.  1. 


REED  &  BARTON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SILVER-PLATED  TABLE  WARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Would  call  special  attention  to  their 

PATENT  CHlNA-lilNEI) 

ICE  PITCHERS. 

The  lining  is  lield  in  position  liy  tlie  thumb-screws  in  the  cover,  and  can  be  easily  removed,  thu» 
onahliiig  every  part  to  lie  cleaned,  leaving  no  chance  for  the  eolleclioii  of  rust  or  oilier  foreign  matt  or 
between  the  lining  and  outer  wall.  The  lining  is  made  of  line  .stone  cliiiia,  and  has  no  equal  for 
preserving  ice  and  keeping  water  imre. 

68Cf  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL. 

BLUE  FLANNEL  SUITS 

For  Men, 

$10. 

(Warranted  All  Wool  and  Pure  Indigo.) 

A  number  of  other  styles  at  the  same  price — 
from  $3  to  $5  iier  suit  less  than  heretofore. 

Great  Bargains  in  Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing 
of  every  kind. 


t'oriifr  Stli  Avc.  &  2S(I  St, 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


Seaside  sanitarium,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  A  delightful  Re¬ 
sort  for  health  or  pleasure.  Will  bo  opened  for  Summer 
visitors  about  June  2Uth.  Location  unsurpassed,  one  block 
from  Beach.  Magnificent  ocean  view.  Appointments  first 
class.  Terms  moderate.  E.  I.  FORD,  M  D.,  Proprietor. 


Oh,MyM! 


That’.s  a  common  expres¬ 
sion  and  has  a  world  of 
meaning.  How  much  suf¬ 
fering  is  summed  up  in  it. 

The  singular  thing  about 
it  is,  that  pain  in  the  back 
is  occasioned  by  so  many 
things.  May  be  caused  by 
kidney  disease,  liver  com¬ 
plaint,  consumption,  cold, 
rheumatism, dyspepsia, over¬ 
work,  nervous  debility,  &c. 

Whatever  the  cause,  don’t 
neglect  it.  Something  is 
wrong  and  needs  prompt 
attention.  No  medicine  has 
yet  been  discovered  that 
will  so  quickly  and  surely 
cure  such  diseases  as 
Brown’s  Iron  Bitters,  and 
it  docs  this  by  commencing 
at  the  foundation,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  blood  pure  and  rich. 

Logannport,  Ind,  Dec.  x,  1880. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  a 
$uiTerer  from  stomach  and  kidney 
disease.  My  appetite  was  very  poor 
and  the  very  small  amount  I  did  eat 
disagreed  with  me.  1  was  annoyed 
very  much  from  non-retention  of 
urine.  1  tried  niany  remedies  with 
no  success,  until  1  used  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters.  Since  I  used  that  my 
stomach  does  not  bother  me  any. 
Myappetiteissimply immense.  My 
kimey  trouble  is  no  more,  and  my 
general  health  is  such,  that  1  feel 
like  a  new  man.  After  the  use  of 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters  for  one  month, 

1  have  gained  twenty  pounds  in 
weight.  O.  B.  Sargbnt. 

Leading  physicians  and 
clergymen  use  and  recom¬ 
mend  Brown’s  Iron  Bit¬ 
ters.  It  has  cured  others 
suffering  as  you  are,  and  it 
will  cure  you. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

UTH  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  AND  13TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  A  MOST  CO.MPLETB 
LINE  OF 

FIELD  GAMES, 

CONSISTING  OF  CROQUET,  ARCHERY,  LAWN  TENNIS, 
TENNIS  BATS,  NETS,  POLES,  AND  BALLS.  ' 
SOLD  SEPARATELY  IF  SO  DESIRED. 


ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 
PARASOLS,  LADIES’  TIES,  GLOVES.  LACES. 
COLORED  SILKS.  Etc.,  Etc.,  AT 
POPULAR  PRICES. 

SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  ALL  ORDERS  BY  MAIL. 
OUR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


J.EstEy^Co  iWBi’QttlEborQ\A. 


PER  CENT.  NET. 


7 

m  Sccurit.v  Tlir«-€‘  to  Six  Timex  tin-  Loan  Without 
M  tiic  Itiiiliiiiigx.  Interest  8<‘ml-aiinual.  Nothing 
S  ever  been  lost.  27lh  year  of  residence  and  8th  in  the 
M  business.  Best  of  references.  Send  for  nartlculars  if 
M  you  have  money  to  loan.  N.  B.— Costs  advan<!ed, 

■  Interest  kei)t  up  and  principal  guaranteed  in  case  of 
foreclosure.  li.  S.  B.  .KHINSTON, 

Negotiator  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  Paul,  MINN. 


FAKSUR’S  Ap 
HAXR  BAZiSAXa. 

A  J  rev.  nts  ti.'ildnpss.^.. 
All  Farmers,  Mothers^ 
Business  men.  Mechan¬ 
ics,  &c.,  wlio  are  tired 
out  by  work  or  worr>% 
j.tnd  all  who  arc  mi'^crable 
w  uh  Uy‘5pcp8ia.  Uhtuma- 
tFm,  Ncurnl;;ia,  Bowel, 
Kidney  or  Liver  Com¬ 
plaints,  you  can  be  in¬ 
vigorated  and  cured  by 
_  using. 

piRKiii’s  mm  TONiG 

If  you  are  wasting  away  with  Consumption,  Age, 
or  any  disease  or  weakness,  you  will  find  the  Tonic  a 

Highly  Invigorating  Medicine  that  Never  Intoxicates 

None  genuine  without  signature  of  Miscox  &  Co. 
60c.  A  $1  tue*  KtdeAicrtla  dru^.  L«r^c*  S»viug  Uuyiug  $  t  Size. 


AGKYTS!  ACii:\TS!  .\4iK\T«! 

Gr.\.  DODGES'  bran'  new  book,  ju»t  jitt/th  hof*  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

Ir  thi;  ffrnufitff  chuurr  rvir  t.fferf’d  to  you.  IntnKlurtion  by 
4i|]N.  MIF.IhM  \.N.  This  .SV;  I  UtLsintful,  /•/>«)  onfl 

TfiriHino  work  out«:<  lU  all  otliort.  1  O  ti>  I ,  and  U  the  v 

bf)f,k  f'Vrr  piihli-hufl.  avi-rmjrc  I  o  tio 

C  l-,rtt,h,.,n  \<;E.>'rsu  .X.NTFD. 

I.  irlmtiiu-.  I tmtom  nvA  l.itrn  T*' nfi*  ixivi-n.  w«/ /'or rirrw/rirj 
to  A.  U.  UOUTIll.NGTO.N  X  <  41.,  Ihirtrord,  <’onn. 

^  mmmm  |  Cheapen 

SAW 

THE  AULTMAN  A  TAYLOK  CU..  Manstield. Dbio. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

TREASURYRSOliC 

FOR  THE  IIO.BE  CIRCLE.  An  elegant  vol- 
miie:  OVW2.M)  liest  loved  OeiiiHof  .'>onK  gather- 
from  tbe  trhofe  realm  of  IjHUal  C4wL 

nearly  SlOO:  Here.only  Stg-.W.  NiitaJS 
like  it  Field  lHr4«or.  So  c*r^npel\i\tm!  t^ewUlbeluw 
menHe!  Eminent citizeuh nay:  '^Afreaeuryofpiean- 
ure  for  every  home  andevery  Q  H.Tiffany.DD 

^  marvel  ofereelUnee  and  rheapneM  ”-<i  A 

**JyUof  genuine  «mz.”F.L.RobljlliH,D.D. 
Three  mtilion  homee  want  thiH  book.  boijce  it  offorn  tho 
fraiKlefiC  cuanoe  to  make  money  guirU  and  eaev  Fop 
UtpwOcuUrB,  wXdnm  UUBBAW 


SPi  :CT^CLli:s  and 
EYT] 

With  Brazilian  Pebhfeg  of  the  very  fnest  quality^  at  $4  per  pair. 

Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Thermometers,  Opera,  Fielil 
and  Marine  Glasses,  Barometers,  Magnifiers.  - 

Wo  have  made  large  redULtious  in  tlie  i)rlce8  of  all  our 
!  good.“,  instruments,  and  a|>|iaratus  since  May  1st,  and  yel 
will  allow  a  liberal  discount  to  clergymen  and  teachers. 

Send  3-cent  itamp  for  our  116  page  finely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
all  Optical  Intlrumrnts,  Type  for  testing  your  ryes,  directions  jSt 
buying  Spectacles,  itc. 

BENJ.  PIKE’S  SON  &  CO., 

OPTICIANS, 

BKO.VOW.VY,  Np;w  YORK. 

House  established  in  1804  by  Ben].  Pike,  Sr. 


COLUMBU  BICYCLES. 

Thousands  in  daily  use  by  doctors,  law 
yers,  ministers,  editors,  merchants,  &c. 

Send  8e  stamp  for  elegantly  illustrat  ' 
36-page  catalogue  to 

THE  POPE  M'F’G  CO., 

507  Washington  St.,  Boston, Mass. 


J.  HYDE  MONROE.  JAS.  S.  MONROE. 

MGNKOE  BEOS., 

nTilAI. 

Omee,  BOSTON  BLOCK,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Loans  placed  on  safe  Real  Estate  securities,  netting  7  per 
cent,  semi-annual  interest.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Refers  by  permission  to  .\orthwestern  Xational  Ranh  of  MinmapoH,. 


THE  WESTEHIV 

Farm  Mortgage  Go. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  prudoctlvefuiM 


Intere.t  and  principal  paid  on  day  of  oi 
Third  NBtionnl  Bank  In  New  York  Cttjr. 
Pnnila  prompti  y  placed .  Large  experience .  N  o  Loiaee: 
iDvestora  conipelled  to  take  no  land.  No  delays  to  pay- 
nentof  Intereit.  Only  tbe  very  cbolceot  loona accepted; 
Fnll  Information  given  to  tboie  oeeking  Bnfe  uid 
profitable  Inveatmenta.  Itend  for  clrcnlar,  raf- 
arencea  and  sample  docomenu. 

P.  M.  FIRKIN^  Pre».  L.  H.  PRRKIN8,  Seo. 

J.  T.  WA&NB,  Vice  Preo.  0.  W.  OILLBTT,  Treaa. 
N.  F.  BART.  Auditor. 


Employment  f( 

The  Oiiccii  t.ity  Siisj>cnilr 


tlicir  new  SturkiiiK  Sit|)po 
^  riiiltlrpii,  .iinl  their  iinet|iid] 
for  Iditilrh,  and  want  reli.tlii 
■  difiii  in  every  limiselioUl. 
where  meet  w  ilti  reatJy  succ 
.fjine  sal.iries.  Write  at  oin 
lire  exclusive  territory.  A 
-  '  ,  4  hy  Niispcnttf- 

Leatling  Physu - 


«  iiy  niispcnticr  1 1 
a  recoininend  the; 


HEALTH  PRESERVIN 

CORSET 

Is  made  IVncctly  Adju.stal 
touiiy  lonii  by  u  new  and  no\ 
arrangement  in  cunstriictir 
anil  is  tbe  must  COM  FUKT.< 
BLEand  PEKFECT  FI' 
TIXO  corsot  known. 

Is  Apprciwd  by  the  Bei 
PhywIclanM. 

For  sale  By  all  U‘:t<Uiiu  (lealeri 
y  PRIC  K  KT  M  Alfa,  91  G 
Latly  Aironts  wanted. 

OR  Maiiufartiirid  bv 

MONEY  REFUNDED  HA>T5?  C 


EDUCATION  FOR  F  R  E  E  D  M  E  J 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHKSTKK  COtTjiXY,  PA. 

Its  graUuatcH  an*  already  niliiif;  iniiHirtart  pc;~itioi: 
this  country  an<l  Africa.  Dr  McCoi^h  says :  “It  has  in 
and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public."  A 

professor  of  rellgtoii,  has  recently  give 
f  20.000.  Several  parties  have  recently  each  given  eiio 
to  support  a  stuUeut  one  year,  $150.  Persons  desirin 
aid  may  address 

^'HKSTKK,  Ag^eiit,  Cincinnati,  <>. 
K.  UKHH,  Finaiieial  Sec’y,  <ixlor<l,  T 


cKuwi.  r  low-piicea,  »%rrsoV 

Cstslogue  *ltb  700 tMtlmoolsIt,  pricM,  6tc.,  wnl  tree. 

Blymyfir  Manufaoturins  Co.,  Cinoinnati.O. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

T*' I voniMy  known  to  the  pnhitc  plnro 
iltfiih.  (Church. <‘ho|M*l,Srliool.Kirf  Ahinn 
»nd  othi  r  hrlin;  hIho  1  hinies  hihI  I'l  hIs. 

KENEELY  &  CO..  WEST  TROY.  N.  Y. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TROY,  N.  T., 

BU0CE88OB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Uanufactare  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Special  attac 
tloD  glyen  to  OHCRCH  BELLS.  Oatologued  v.u  tree  ' 
parUea  needing  bells. 
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IRISH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 

By  One  Who  Was  There. 

Helfiist  is  alway.s  the  place  where  this  boilj 
meets,  with  occasional  exceihions.  wheu  it 
honors  Dublin.  It  has  also  met  in  Derry,  and 
once  in  Armagh.  May-street  Church,  so  Ions 
associated  with  the  ministry  of  the  late  illus¬ 
trious  Dr.  Henry  Cooke,  is  the  church  where 
the  Court  always  sits.  The  Assembly  met  on 
the  5th,  and  adjourned  on  the  15th.  There  was 
a  very  larse  attendance  of  both  ministers  and 
elders. 

The  Kev.  H.  Fleming  Stevenson,  the  oiit-go- 
ing  Moderator,  preached  from  St.  John  xvii.  2n 
a  very  aVjle  and  elo<iuent  sermon.  He  drew  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  glories  of  the  future,  when 
Christ  should  reign  from  pole  to  pole,  and 
when  all  nations  should  crown  him  Lord  of 
all.  The  discourse  made  a  deep  and  mani¬ 
fest  impression  upon  the  congregation. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Young  Killen  of  Belfast  was 
unanimously  elected  Moderator.  His  inaugu¬ 
ral  dealt  chiefly  with  the  present  tendencies 
of  religious  and  theological  thought,  and  was 
decidedly  conser\'ative  in  its  tone.  Mr.  Killen 
is  nearing  sixty,  is  robust  and  manly  in  pres¬ 
ence,  has  a  strong  voice,  is  impressive  in  man¬ 
ner,  has  fine  administrative  tact  and  ability, 
knows  all  about  Church  law,  has  been  thirty 
years  in  the  ministry,  has  a  noble  record,  and 
bears  a  name  which  has  long  stood  high  in 
the  annals  of  Irish  Presbyterianism.  He  will 
lay  aside  the  office  at  the  end  of  twelve  months 
with  honor,  for  he  is  an  able  and  a  faithful 
man. 

The  tleputation  from  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  consisted  of  the  ex-Moderator,  Dr. 
Laughton  of  Greenock  ;  the  Rev.  David  Guth¬ 
rie  of  Edinburgh  and  elder.  Their  addresses 
were  able,  felicitous  and  in  good  taste,  and 
were  well  and  cordially  received. 

The  Moderator,  who  is  connected  officially 
with  the  Sustentation  Fund,  left  the  chair  and 
submitted  his  rci)ortand  mov(‘d  it  in  a  weighty 
and  effective  speech.  It  was  seconded  by  Dr. 
Wylie  of  Coleraine,  a  young  minister  of  rare 
culture,  great  ability,  and  rich  promise.  His 
si)cech  was  remarkably  fresh  and  suggestive, 
and  was  listened  to  with  admiration  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  It  is  seldom  that  a  subject  which  must 
necessarily  bo  dry,  is  invested  with  such  at¬ 
tractiveness  as  Dr.  Wylie  clothes  his  theme 
with.  This  fund  is  looking  up,  and  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Killen  is  bound  to  succeed. 

The  debate  on  instrumental  music,  was  the 
chief  debate  of  the  session.  It  attracted  amaz¬ 
ing  interest.  The  large  church,  especially  in 
the  evening,  could  not  hold  a  tenth  of  those 
who  sought  admission.  After  a  long  and  very 
able  debate,  the  anti-instrumentalists  had  a 
majority  of  15— a  clo.'<e  vote,  w'here  more  than 
seven  hundred  voted.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re¬ 
view  the  position  and  the  arguments  of  either 
side.  This  majority  must  be  reversed,  for  “all 
things  ”  combine  to  rebuke  a  ])rejudice  so  out- 
of-date,  unreasonable,  and  contrary  to  the  very 
genius  of  the  age. 

The  leader  on  the  side  of  liberty,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  debate,  was  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson, 
a  man  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  below  the 
average  size.  He  has  a  pleasing  manner,  and  is 
popular  as  a  spt'akt'r.  He  has  much  force  and 
fire,  ancl  his  address  occupied  more  than  two 
hours  in  delivery,  b>it  the  attention  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  dill  not  relax  throughout.  It  contained 
many  eloquenf  passages. 

The  Ri'v.  Thomas  I^'tticrew,  the  leader  on 
the  other  side,  is  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  of 
the  Assembly,  and  a  man  of  rich  and  profound 
learning.  Ho  is  somewhat  older  than  Mr. 
Wilson,  but  is  still  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of 
his  years  and  serviee.  He  is  argumentative, 
logiTal,  can  see  a  weak  point  in  his  opponent’s 
argument,  and  is  a  masterly  debater ;  but  preju¬ 
dice  controls ;  and  although  far  from  being  even 
a  short-sighted  prejudice,  yet  it  is  prejudice, 
and  influences  his  logic,  his  exegesis,  and  his 
conclusions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  man 
of  such  tine  attainmenL-<  and  sui>erior  powers 
should  employ  them  in  i»rolonging  a  needless 
controversy  in  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  and  an  honored  son. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Robinson,  his  faithful 
supimrter  and  ally,  is  a  strong  man,  not  so 
learned  as  Mr.  Petticrew,  but  e<[uallv  as  able 
and  more  trenchant  in  debate.  He  has  a  strilc- 
ing  resemblance  to  the  late  Stuart  Robinson  of 
your  Southern  Church,  both  in  i)ersonal  aj)- 
pearancc  and  cast  of  mind.  He  is  a  war-horse. 
He  serves  Irish  Presbyterianism  very  loyally 
and  with  great  ability.  He  will  certainly  be 
moderator  in  the  near  future. 

The  only  member  of  the  As.sembly  now  whc> 
is  active  and  vigorous  and  takes  a  leading  part 
in  the  debates,  who  was  a  prominent  and  fore¬ 
most  man  when  Cooke,  Eilgar,  Denham,  Gib¬ 
son,  Goudy,  and  others  who  have  long  since 
gone  up  to  the  service  and  the  .song  of  the 
Church  triumphant,  is  Dr.  John  Rogers,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Assembly’s 
College;  .and  save  that  time  has  whitened  his 
head  with  her  snow  dust,  there  is  but  a  small 
difference  between  the  Doctor  now  and  when 
he  and  Dr.  Cooke  used  to  meet  as  combatants 
in  the  arena  of  debate. 

Although  Dr.  Cooke  and  he  were  always 
on  different  sides  of  the  house,  he  occupies 
the  chair  in  the  College  which  Dr.  Cooke  filled. 
We  have  alwajs  admired  the  Professor.  He 
may  err  on  the  side  of  severity  in  the  lieat  of 
controversy,  but  like  a  true  Christian  man— a 
gre^it  man— when  the  warmth  and  thunder  of 
the  battle  arc  over,  he  is  .soonest  on  his  feet  to 
ask  forgiveness  of  any  brother  whom  his  blows 
may  have  hurt.  We  hope  he  may  be  able  for 
many  years  to  come  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Assembly,  the  chair  of  which  he  occupied  two 
years  in  succession. 

Another  prominent  figure  in  the  Assembly  is 
Dr.  Robert  Knox.  His  voice  is  .seldom  heard 
in  debate,  but  he  is  one  of  its  most  active  and 
useful  members,  and  is  genial,  approachable, 
.and  communicative.  No  member  is  readier  to 
give  information  than  he,  and  none  is  better 
qualified  to  do  so.  He  has  never  been  Modera- 
lc»r.  and  possibly  never  may,  for  he  does  not 
.seek  the  position,  and  might  not  find  its  duties 
congenial.  His  brethren  know  this,  likely,  and 
d(*  not  care  to  oppose  his  wishes  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  William  .Tohnston  is  another  leading 
m.an  whose  voice  is  frequently  heard,  and 
si»e.aks  with  vigor  and  very  rapidly,  so  that  the 
reporters  must  find  it  .somewhat  difficult  to  do 
him  justice.  He  is  the  hard  working  pastor  of 
a  large  and  flourishing  church  in  the  town,  and 
has  dont*  immense  ministerial  labors.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Knox. 

Hugh  Huna  is  another  well  known  Belfast 
minister.  He  is  a  Conservative  in  i>olitics. 

Dr.  Gray  is  another,  a  Conservative  also,  and 
one  of  the  very  few  l>art’-fa<rti  i)rominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body.  This  feature  renders  him 
younger-looking  than  he  really  is. 

Another  is  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Lynch,  who  is  now 
the  minister  of  May-stret*t  Church.  Another  the 
R(‘v.  George  Magill,  assistant  and  successor  to 
the  ee<-entric  Ismic  Nelson,  a  Home  Rule  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons.  All  these  are 
prominent  members  of  the  Assembly. 

The  great  body  of  young  men  present  a  real¬ 
ly  cnalitable  apiM-arance.  Tliey  are  cultured 
in  a  high  degree  and  must  sustain  in  the  future 
the  high  character  of  the  Cliurch  into  whose 
ministry  they  have  been  called. 

One  member,  the  Rev.  M.atthew  Wilson,  who 
had  attended  the  Assembly  during  the  first 
week  of  if>  sittings,  and  had  returned  on  Sat¬ 


urday  for  his  Sabbath  duties,  was  taken  sud¬ 
denly  ill,  and  in  a  few  hours  passed  away.  The 
Moderator,  with  much  sultdued  emotion,  an¬ 
nounced  the  sad  fact  to  the  Assembly. 

Drs.  Henry  and  Robb  were  chief  amongst 
those  who  had  died  during  the  year.  The  first 
was  an  old  man,  and  for  many  years  President 
of  Queen’s  College,  and  Commissioner  of  Na¬ 
tional  Education.  The  latter  was  taken  away 
suddenly  in  his  luime.  He  was  chief  amongst 
the  Assembly’s  foremost  men,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  preachers  of  the  Church. 

There  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  fam¬ 
ilies,  communicants,  and  stii)end  iiayers  during 
the  year.  This  is  owing  to  emigration,  which 
continues  to  deplete  the  ranks  of  all  the  Pro¬ 
testant  churches  of  Ireland,  and  no  doubt  will. 
But  the  position  and  influence  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  were  never  so  great  as  now,  and 
its  prospects  never  brighter. 

DOWN-EAST  NOTES. 

The  Congregational  State  Conference  has  just 
closed  its  annual  session  at  Bangor,  Me.,  where  the 
ye.ar’s  work  has  been  talked  over  and  plans  laid 
for  the  future.  The  gathering  was  a  large  one,  all 
parts  of  the  State  being  represented.  Many  of  the 
delegates  and  attendants  were  ladies.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  Included  busine.S8  meetings  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  important  topics  bearing  on  Church 
work.  The  spirit  manifested  throughout  was  ex¬ 
cellent;  business  was  promptly  handb'd,  and  the 
papers  read  and  addresses  made  were  of  marked 
ability.  Several  references  to  “New  England," 
or  “  Moderate  Calvinism,”  showed  the  theological 
sentiments  of  the  body,  but  no  perplexing  ipies- 
tion  came  up  for  discussion.  The  pleasant  face  of 
Dr.  Newman  Smyth  was  seen  in  the  audience,  but 
the  recent  events  with  which  his  name  is  connect¬ 
ed  were  not  referred  to.  Dr.  Smyth’s  first  pas¬ 
torate  was  in  Bangor,  over  the  First  parish,  and 
he  married  his  wife  here. 

During  the  proceedings  able  address«>s  were 
made  upon  Skepticism  and  its  Remedy,  by  Prof. 
Campbell  of  Bowdoln  and  the  Rev.  H.  Fenn  of 
Portland.  The  latter  .speaker  advocated  the  train¬ 
ing  of  children  in  religious  truth  while  their  intel¬ 
lects  were  as  yet  undeveloped,  giving  ground  for 
the  criticism  that  this  was  the  Jesuitical  method, 
and  that  to  children  thus  trained  the  development 
of  the  intellect  would  result  disastrously  to  the 
religious  knowledge  already  imparted.  An  ad¬ 
mirable  address  on  Christian  Culture,  was  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Reuen  Thomas  of  Brookline,  Mass.  A  nota¬ 
ble  feature  was  the  brief  address  of  the  venerable 
Prof.  Packard  of  Bowdoin  College.  Having  seen 
sixty-throe  classes  go  forth  from  the  College,  he  is 
surely  able  to  speak  with  authority  upon  its  his¬ 
tory.  Briefly  naming  some  of  its  illustrious  Alum¬ 
ni,  he  recalled  the  debt  due  the  College  by  the 
Pre.sbyterian  Church  for  Henry  B.  Smith,  Newman 
Smyth,  and  manj*  others ;  and  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  for  Drs.  John  Cotton  Smith,  D.  R.  Good¬ 
win.  and  Prof.  Packard  of  the  .\lexandria  Semina¬ 
ry.  In  speaking  of  Prof.  Longfellow  it  was  stated 
that  he  was  the  first  man,  while  professor  at  Bow¬ 
doin,  to  introduce  in  this  country  the  systematic 
study  of  modern  languages  as  jnvrt  of  the  College 
curriculum. 

The  rejiorts  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  the 
several  churches  showed  that  in  the  whole  State 
there  are  241  Congregational  churches,  of  which 
number  2<)  are  vacant  and  weak ;  aided  by  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  H'.i.  Others  are  supplied  only  in 
the  Summer,  or  by  .students.  I'lic  past  year  has 
not  been  a  very  favorable  one.  tlioiigb  good  work 
has  been  done.  The  number  of  members  shows  a 
net  gain  in  the  whole  .State  of  only  l(i :  but  the  7(10 
who  have  left  the  State  cannot  be  counted  as  loss, 
for  they  have  gone  to  build  up  churches  and  do 
Christian  work  in  the  M’est.  The  Secretary  shows 
that  enough  work  is  done  in  the  svhole  State,  bui 
that  men  and  means  are  not  economically  used, 
efforts  being  made  to  keep  alive  denominational 
seiaice.s  in  small  places  alresidy  supplied  with 
<•hurche.s.  The  cure  for  this  stat(>  of  things  rests 
with  the  evangi'lical  churches  of  Maine,  who  by 
agreement  and  consultation  could  so  distribute 
their  KOO  ministers  as  to  gi\  e  each  man  a  parish  of 
8(10  people. 

As  fre(|U(Mitly  happens  in  gatherings  of  this 
kind,  the  teiujierance  question  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  A  resolution  offered,  whicli  declared 
that  through  the  neglect  of  officials  to  do  their 
duty  the  State  license  law  was  practically  a  dead 
letter,  met  with  much  opposition.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  it  was  freely  admitted  that  in 
some  localities  the  .statement  was  true,  but  the 
Confia'ence  were  averse  to  publicly  ami  olficially 
proclaiming  the  fact.  The  reading  of  tlie  bill  of 
fare  of  one  of  the  Summer  hotels,  with  its  elabo¬ 
rate  wine-list,  caused  a  siaisatioii,  which  was  in- 
ereased  when  a  country  pastor  declared  that  Ban¬ 
gor  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upini  the*  coun¬ 
try  around  ;  that  men  from  his  home  went  to  Ban¬ 
gor  and  got  all  the  liquor  they  wanted.  Tlie  Con¬ 
ference  finally  allirmed  its  apiiroval  of  the  judnei- 
ple  of  prohibition,  but  omitted  from  the  resolution 
all  refertmee  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law.  Tlie  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  the  ctmiitry 
the  law  is  generally  observed.  There  the  temi>er- 
ance  sentiment  is  strong,  and  the  common  jieople 
and  the  officials  really  desire  and  intend  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  traffic.  But  in  the  cities  it  is  not  so. 
The  Mayor  of  Bangor  is  ((uoted  as  saying  that  the 
best  way  to  put  down  the  liquor-dealers  is  to  let 
thmn  alone,  and  that  they  are  let  alone,  I  can  per¬ 
sonally  testify.  Three  drunken  men  and  four  bars 
in  plain  sight  from  the  street,  and  seen  in  one  day, 
show  very  clearly  that  the  no-license  law  is  not 
rigidly  enforced  in  Bangor.  1  saw  no  liipior-signs 
and  no  bars  at  the  hotels,  but  am  told  that  such 
exist.  On  the  poorer  st reeks  can  be  seen  jilenty  of 
saloons,  and  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  into.x- 
ieated  men  does  not  seem  to  suggest  anything  to 
the  officials.  The  policemen  of  the  city  are  evi¬ 
dently  color-blind,  or  atllicted  with  some  disease 
of  the  optic  nerve,  or  they  would  long  sinc<‘  have 
seen  the  bottles  displayi^d  in  the  .saloon.s  and  plain¬ 
ly  visible  to  a  passer-by  on  the  street.  Too  many 
of  the  people  are  “in  favor  of  the  Maine  law,  but 
opposed  to  its  enforcement.  "  tV.  S.  .]. 

Bniiper,  Me.,  .lune  23il,  1H82. 

Jl  \K  MKETIXG. 

The  June  meeting  of  the*  city  missionaries  was 
held  Wedne.sday  before  last  in  the  rooms  of  the 
City  Mi.ssion,  at  the  Bible  House,  in  the  evening,  ' 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  deputation  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  met  with  the  Spring-street  Presbyterian 
Church,  when  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Plumley  narrated  in¬ 
stances  of  conversion  and  spiritual  growth  in  the 
Calvary  Church,  at  the  Five  Points,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Dooly  told  of  the  formation  of  a  church  at 
the  (IJarmel  Church,  174  (irand  street,  in  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Ward — the  only  Englisti-s[)eaking  Protest¬ 
ant  chvirch  in  a  population  of  :i(l,()(Kt  people. 

The  Secretary  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  from  a  tract  Society  to  a  Society  for  church 
building  and  organizing,  and  described  the  meth¬ 
od-  of  operation.  In  the  statistical  returns  for  the 
month,  the  following  figures  are  found  :  There  are 
4.'>  missionaries,  who  during  the  month  held  ;{70. 
Go.sjiel  services,  at  which  there  was  an  attendance 
of  4(>,0(H)  peivions ;  made  (i,75((  visit.- among  the 
poor,  and  sick,  and  afllicted.  and  needy;  obtained 
no  temperance  pledges;  and  aided  J!t5  families. 
There  are  five  churches  and  chapels,  four  organ-  , 
ized  churches  with  18.‘i:t  memliers ;  five  Sabbath- 1 
schools  with  2500  scholai>i.  A  new  church  for  the  j 
people  has  been  organized  at  174  Grand  street; 
a  new  library  opened  at  280  Rivington  street ;  a  j 
new  lodging  house  for  women  under  the  auspices  ' 
of  the  Woman’s  Branch  at  174  Gmiid  street.  The  ' 
receipts  for  June  were  $2810. 12.  and  the  payments  I 
$.51.52.27.  I 


j  EDI  CATIONAL  KECOKD. 

I  H.vMii/roN  CoLJiKoi;  is  just  now  having  its  e.x- 
j  ercises  of  prize-speaking,  receptions  and  gradua¬ 
tion  of  the  first  class  under  Dr.  Darling,  election 
of  officers,  with  such  changes  as  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  bring  at  this  season.  Very  gratifying  is 
it  that  the  now  class  to  enter  in  September  is  the 
largest  this  College  has  had  for  twenty  years ;  and 
an  important  fact  should  be  made  widely  known 
among  those  who  love  our  good  old  Presbyterian 
Church,  that  of  the  half-million  endowment  fund 
recommended  to  be  raised,  the  sum  of  8100,000 
has  been  subscribed,  more  than  half  of  which  is 
being  paid,  though  by  the  terms  of  subscriptionit 
is  not  payable  until  the  whole  amount  is  obtained. 
The  success  of  this  much-needed  fund  appears 
very  encouraging,  but  depends  very  largely  on  the 
course  the  pastors  of  our  large  churches  take  re¬ 
garding  it,  aiuf  take  noir.  Some  have,  and  are, 
doing  all  they  can.  The  pastor  of  the  First  Uti¬ 
ca  Church  lately  brought  before  his  people,  most 
eloquently,  the  duty  of  all  Presbyterians  to  aid  In 
this  important  matter  to  the  Church  and  College. 
That  all  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  State 
should  have  colleges  under  their  control,  except 
the  Presbyterian,  was  a  point  well  made  and  en¬ 
forced.  Can  you  not,  Mr.  Editor,  urge  this  duty 
on  your  large  congregation  of  pastors  in  our  State  ? 

Among  the  announcements  made  by  President 
Darling  was  the  gift  of  850,000  for  building  a  new 
scientific  hall,  the  establishment  of  a  new  profess¬ 
orship  of  French  and  German,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Board  to  build  Knox  Hall.  The  honorary  de- 
'grees  were:  LL.D.  to  Judge  John  C.  Churchill  of 
Oswego  and  Judge  Irving  G.  Vann  of  Syracuse; 
D.D.  to  President  Eurotas  Parmelee  Hastings  of 
Jaffna  College,  Ceylon,  and  to  Revs.  James  Henry 
Ecob  of  .\lbany  and  Edward  G.  Thurber  of  SjriT- 
cuse;  Ph.D.  to  Prof.  Ezra  Barton  Wood  of  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wis.,  to  Edwin  Mills  Nelson,  M.D.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  to  Selden  Haine  Talcott,  M.D..  of 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

.4MHEnsT  CoLLEdE  has  graduated  a  class  of  six¬ 
ty-two  students.  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Ains- 
w’orth  R.  Sj)offord  and  E.  E.  Farman,  ox-Consul- 
General  to  Egypt;  D.D.,  upon  Rev.  A.  L.  Frisbie  ^ 
and  the  Rev.  G.  D.  B.  Peppm-,  President  of  Colby  j 
University.  About  :!fl0  alumni,  together  with  the 
graduating  class,  sat  down  to  the  alumni  dinner, 
I)re.-ided  over  by  Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  who 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  library  is  being  enlarged  to  accommo¬ 
date  180,000  volumes,  and  the  work  on  Walker 
Hall  is  j)roceeding  rapidly.  There  has  been  $27(5,- 
000  given  to  the  college  in  bequests  during  the 
year.  The  new  sy.stem  of  government,  now  tried 
for  two  years,  proves  very  satisfactory.  In  brief 
it  is  as  follows ;  The  relation  of  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  is  regarded  as  that  of  two  parties  to  a  con- 
tnict.  The  student  wishes  to  study,  and  contracts 
to  follow  the  rules  of  the  college.  The  faculty 
contract  to  give  the  Instruction.  If  a  student 
breaks  his  contract  by  disorderly  conduct,  or  by 
committing  any  of  the  irregular  acts  so  common 
in  colleges  against  p*blic  peace,  he  is  held  to  have 
Broken  his  contract,  and  ijino  facto  his  connection 
with  the  college  ceases.  He  has  broken  his  word, 
and  a  rupture  of  the  contract  by  one  parly  re¬ 
leases  the  other.  No  vote  of  expulsion  is  passed. 
There  is  no  writing  home  to  i)arents.  The  single 
act  of  the  student  settles  the  whole  thing. 

M.xiuktta  CoEiiEOE. — The  forty-seventh  anni¬ 
versary  occurred  to-day.  The  class  numbered 
seventeen,  and  all  spoke,  and  spoke  well.  The 
speeches  were  short,  only  five  or  six  minute.s — 
and  that  was  a  recommendation.  The  speeches 
are  often  too  long.  Then  they  spoke  with  ease 
and  force,  and  showed  training  in  this  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  education.  Dr.  Moore’s  son,  of 
Columbus,  delivered  the  Latin  salutatory,  and 
Mr.  U.  W.  Nickerson  of  Beverly  the  valedicW^ 
It  was  well  done.  This  is  the  second  son ”o1EB\ 
Moore  who  has  taken  the  honor  of  the  salutatory 
in  this  College.  The  prize  declamations  I  did  not  j 
hear,  but  understand  they  were  fully  up  to  former  ' 
years.  This  has  undoubtedly  done  much  to  im- 1 
prove  the  elocution  of  the  students.  The  Bacca-  | 
laureate  of  President  Andrews  on  Sabbath  after¬ 
noon,  Juno  25th,  on  the  text  “  None  of  us  liveth  to 
liimself,"  is  spoken  of  as  full  of  practical  thoughts 
for  young  men  on  the  law  of  influence.  Rev.  F.  S. 
Fitch  of  Cincinnati  addre.ssed  the  Society  of  In¬ 
quiry  on  The  Evangelistic  and  Educcational  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Work  in  the  Ctiurch.  and  their  Relations.” 
It  is  well  spoken  of.  Judge  Manning  Force  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  addri'ssed  the  two  literary  societies  on 
“The  Scliolar  and  Man,”  a  very  scholarly  pro¬ 
duction,  and  full  of  thmigti-t.  The  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  Iiad  a  i)leasant  meeting,  and  feel  very  hopeful 
foi'  llie  future  of  the  College.  One  thing  is  remark¬ 
able  in  this  College — the  classes  keep  up  nearly  to 
their  full  number  all  through  the  four  year.'-.  The 
present  class  numbered  1*".  in  the  Freshmen,  and 
17  when  they  graduated,  gaining  one.  Three 
left  the  class  and  four  were  addisl  to  it.  'I’liis  is  a 
thorough,  true  “American  College.”  It  does  thor¬ 
ough  work  and  makes  good  scliolars.  The  .\lumnr 
fi*el  a  deep  interest  in  the  Institution.  Om*  hun¬ 
dred  at  least  must  luiM'  been  present  at  tiu-  .\lum- 
ni  dinner,  .\fter  the  “creature  comforts”  were 
discussed  there  was  the  usual  sjieechifying,  and 
unusually  gotai  foi'  after-dinner  speeches.  Gen. 
Gosborn,  of  Centennial  fame,  presided,  and  by  his 
genial  humor  so  oiled  the  wheels  that  they  moved 
along  very  smoothly  and  without  any  grating.  On 
the  whole  this  was  one  of  the  bi'st  Commencements 
1  have  attiunb'd  here  in  forty  years. 

E.  P.  PBATT. 

Marietta,  June  JOtli,  1SS2. 

Y.vee.-— The  honortiry  degrees  conferri'd  by  Yiile 
College  were:  LL.D. — Senor  Dom  Marcial  Mar¬ 
tinez.  Minister  to  England;  Chancellor  Tli<*odore 
Runyon  of  New  .lersey,  class  1842;  AV.  W.  Crapo, 
Member  of  ('ongress,  Massaehust'tts,  class  1852. 
D.D. — Rev.  (Jwen  Street  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  class 
18:i7.  M..V. — (All.  W.  E.  Barrows  of  Willimantic, 

Conn.;  J.  Twing  Brooks  of  Salem,  Ohio,  class 
18(')1 :  Williiim  E.  Cushing  of  New  Haven,  class 
1872.  For  Member  of  the  Corporation,  Chief-Jus¬ 
tice  Morrison  R.  Waite  wtis  elected.  The  gradu¬ 
ates  numbered  Hit. 

Uxio.N  CuEEEtii;. — Some  serious  differences  have 
iirisen  between  I’resident  Potter  iind  a  majority  of 
the  faiailty  of  Union  College.  The  matter  will 
ftrobably  be  investigated  und»*r  the  direction  of 
lint  trustees.  The  honorary  degrees  conferred 
_were  as  follows:  LL.D. — President  Chester  A. 
Artluir,  class  ’48:  A.  V.  V.  Mal.'on,  D.D.,  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary.  D.D. — 
Revs.  John  R.  Paxton,  Henry  Satterlee,  and  J. 
B.  Hammond  of  Now  York  city.  Ph.D. — Lewis 
Balch.  M.D.,  Willis.G.  Tucker,  M.D.,  Albert  Van- 
deveer,  M.D..  and  Samuel  B.  Ward,  M.D.,  all  of 
.\ltjany.  .\.M. — Rev.  William  H.  Hughes  of  Sche¬ 
nectady.  .4. B.— Jarvis  L.  Carter  of  New  York 
city. 

H.\nv.AUi>. — ’I'he  olde.st  living  graduate  at  Har¬ 
vard  Ckunmencement  was  William  Thomas  of  the 
chuss  of  1807,  a  man  ninety-three  years  old.  The 
d(>gre«-  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  eonferriKi  on  177 
grailuates;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  88;  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  22.  LL.D.  upon  Chief-Justice  Marcus  Mor- 
‘‘ton.  Judge  W.  C.  Endicott,  Prof.  H.  J.  Bigelow, 
M.D.,and  Charles  O'Conor.  A.M. — H.  L.  Higgins 
and  Horatio  Hale.  A.B.— Out  of  course,  on 
Charles  Slorrow,  of  the  class  of  ’(51. 

'  L.vi  ayette  C<»Ei,E(iE. — The  degree-  of  LL.D. 

I  was  conferred  on  Prof.  Edward  A.  Bossert  of 
Rutgers  (’ollege,  and  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  that  of  D.D.  on  the  Revs. 

I  Joseph  Beggs,  Joseph  Stevens,  and  A.  H.  Kell  >gg 
'  of  Detroit,  Mich.  At  the  dinner,  John  I.  Bh.ir 
I  .said  he  would  give  S'iO.OOd  toward  endowing  pro- 
I  fessorships  if  $50,000  more  could  be  raised.  Ef- 
I  forts  will  be  made  to  secure  the  amount. 


Centkk  CoLfiEiiE  I  Kcuitucky  I  bestowed  its  lioii- 
orary  degrees  as  folkovs  :  D.D. — Revs.  Heman  H. 
Ailen  of  Princeton,  Ky. ;  G.  H.  Rout  of  Versailles, 
4\  illiam  C.  Young  of  Louisville;  and  Lewis  G. 
Barbour,  a  Profe.ssor  in  the  Central  University. 
Dr.  Young  is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  John  C.  Young, 
who  was  for  iwi'iity-seven  years  President  of  the 
College. 

DAKTMorxH  CoEEEUE  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  upon  Senator  Thomas  F.  Bayard  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  Mr.  Gilman  Marstoii  of  Exeter,  N.  H.  ; 
that  of  D.D.  upiui  the  Rev.  William  Meredith  of 
Boston,  and  the  Rev.  John  C.  Webster  of  Illinois, 
There  were  forty-three  graduates. 

Batks  CoiiEEGE  (Mainej  is  not  in  a  good  finan¬ 
cial  condition.  The  current  expenses  during  the 
past  year  have  exceeded  the  income  by  81,658. 
This  excess  is  due  to  the  expenses  of  law  students 
and  repairs  on  the  buildings. 

UNiVEKsrry  op  Vekmont.  —  The  graduating 
class  numbered  fourteen,  of  which  two  were  wo¬ 
men.  Honoi'ary  degrees  were  conferred  as  fol¬ 
lows;  D.D.  on  Simeon  Gilbert  of  Chicago  ;  LL.D. 
on  James  Forsyth  of  Troy.  N.  Y.,  and  Homer  E. 
Royce  of  St.  Albans. 

Pkesident  Anijkle  of  the  Michigan  University 
was  prostrated  by  the  heat  while  preaching  the 
baccalaureate  sermon. 

,  Westminstek  College,  Penn.sylvania,  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  the  Rev.  William 
R.  Bingham  of  Oxford,  Pa.  Tlie  graduating  class 
numbered  twenty-four. 

^  M.adison  Univeksity  has  conferred  the  degree 
of  D.D.  upon  Revs.  Z.  Grenell,  Jr.,  of  Detroit;  E. 

I  Judson  of  New  York  ;  and  T.  E.  Vassarof  Newark. 

The  College  ok  the  City  of  New  Yoke  grad¬ 
uated  thirty  students  on  Thursday. 

Dr.  James  B.  Thomson  of  Brookljai,  the  distin¬ 
guished  mathematician,  has  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Three  more  instructors  at  Ckirnell  University 
have  resigned.  They  are  Prof.  Webb,  of  tin- 
mathematical  department;  Prof.  Perkins,  (lie  as¬ 
sistant  Latin  and  Greek  instructor;  and  Prof. 
Brenneman,  assistant  instru<-tor  in  chemistry. 

In  the  evening  following  the  baccalaureate  ser¬ 
mon  of  President  Bateman  to  the  graduating  class 
of  Knox  College  (Galesbury,  Ill.),  Dr.  John  F. 
Kmidall  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  delivered  the  annual 
address  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Alumni  and  .41umntp  reunion  and  all 
the  other  Commencement  exercises  were  eqmil  in 
interest  to  those  of  any  preceding  year.  Tlie  de¬ 
gree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  Rev.  W.  K. 
Wright;  and  that  of  LL.D.  ujion  Prof.  Samuel 
Willard  of  Chicago. 

Current  SUeiUts. 

PERSONAL  .4ND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Large  herds  of  cattle  are  arriving  at  Dodge  City, 
Kan.,  and  it  is  estimated  that  within  a  space  of 
sixty  miles  there  are  85,()(Kt  head. 

Christian  K.  Ross,  the  fattier  of  tiie  lost  “Char¬ 
lie,”  has  been  roapi>ointed  "Master  Warden  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia. 

The  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States  have  col¬ 
lected  over  81,200  for  a  marble  statue  of  Gen. 
Garfield,  to  be  jilaced  in  one  of  their  institutions. 

The  President  has  approved  the  act  to  admit  j 
tree  of  duty  articles  intmided  for  tlu-  Boston  Art 
and  Industrial  Extiibition. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Campbell  of  New  York  Mills 
and  his  wife  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  last 

o  I 

week  on  Tuesday.  The  congratulations  were 
many  and  sincere. 

I.  Annie  Louise  Cary  was  married  in  Portland. 

,  on  Thursday,  to  C.  M.  Raymond  of  Now 
York,  at  the  residciiee  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Morrill. 

Tlie  State  Board  of  Health  reports  that  672  casi:!s 
of  malaria  have  occurred  in  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y., 
during  the  past  six  months.  .4n  olficial  investiga¬ 
tion  is  on  foot. 

The  Malloy  triiil  came  lo  an  end  on  Friday,  at 
New  Haven,  the  jury  bringing  in  a  victory  of  not 
guilty.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  Slate 
has  been  820,000,  and  to  the  Malloys  ,8;{(),00)i. 

Senator  Bayard  lias  written  to  some  friends  at 
Charlotte.  N.  C.,  urging  that  “an  impri'.ssive  mon¬ 
umental  column”  be  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
Mecl'.lonburg  patriots  of  1775. 

Reiiorls  from  all  over  the  West  show  that  a 
bountiful  harvest  is  to  be  expected.  The  corn 
prosiiects  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska  are  very 
good,  the  acreagi' being  very  large,  and  the  croiis 
being  in  splendid  condition 

The  Postmaster-General  in  a  commuiiination  lo 
the  Senate  Postotib-e  Commitlci,',  takes  decided 
gi’ounds  against  any  ri'duction  of  letter  postage, 
but  favors  the  abolition  of  postage  on  second-class 
matter  (newspapers). 

The  largest  sailing  shiii  ever  built  will  soon 
leave  Cardiff,  England,  for  Sail  Francisco.  Her 
name  is  Lord  Dcvonsliire,  and  slii*  is  made  of 
steel,  is  2!)0  feet  long,  carries  four  masts,  and  has 
stowagi-  room  for  15, GOO  tons  dead  weight. 

Tlie  olih'.st  bank  president  in  Boston,  in  years 
of  service,  is  James  W.  Converse,  who  has  been  at 
the  bead  of  the  Mechiinies  Bank  ever  since  its 
organization,  forty-six  years  ago.  Alvan  Simonds 
has  been  ca  -bier  of  the  bank  during  the  siiiue  pe¬ 
riod. 

Capt.  Frederie  Howes,  who  died  at  Yarniouth- 
port,  Ma.ss..  a  few  days  ago,  was  well  known  in 
the  commercial  world  for  the  application  of  dou¬ 
ble  topsail  yards  to  shipping,  which  gave  the  in¬ 
vention  the  name  of  “  Howes’  rig."’  lie  also  in¬ 
vented  the  mode  now  in  general  use  of  slinging 
lower  yards. 

Tlie  numlier  of  persons  who  suffered  for  food  in 
Patrick  county,  Virginia,  was  lietween  five  and 
six  thousand,  nearly  half  the  iiopulatioii  of  the 
county.  The  liberal  assistance  rendered  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  relieve  the  people  until  harvest  time, 
whicli  will  commence  there  this  week.  Two  chil¬ 
dren  liied  from  the  effects  of  over  eating  after 
long  fasting. 

The  alumni  of  the  Slielfield  Scientific  School, 
Yale,  have  determined  to  erect  a  unique  monument 
in  honor  of  the  late  Joseph  Earl  Slielfield,  founder 
of  that  institution.  It  will  take  the  form  of  a  me¬ 
morial  lamp,  similar  to  the  great  lamps  in  front 
of  Japanese  temples,  and  will  be  placed  on  a  plot 
of  ground  fronting  on  Hillhouse-avenue,  New 
Haven. 

Tlie  workmen  employed  in  digging  a  canal  to 
Connect  Lakes  Eustis  and  Dora  in  Florida,  have 
made  an  interesting  discovery.  On  the  north¬ 
western  shore  of  Lake  Dora,  four  fi'ct  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  tliey  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  .stone  house  or  fortifi¬ 
cation.  Small,  curiously  shaped  blocks  of  sand¬ 
stone,  sonic  of  them  showing  traces  of  fire,  pieces 
of  pottery  and  utensils  made  of  mottled  flint,  were 
brought  to  the  surface. 

General  Terry  of  tlie  Department  of  Dakota  has 
received  news  from  Mr.  L.  S.  Nichols  of  tlie  Da¬ 
kota  Central  Railroad  at  Redfleld,  tlnit  a  colony 
of  three  children  and  eleven  men  and  women  in 
Faulk  county,  fifty  miles  west  of  Redfleld,  were 
murdered  by  a  band  of  sixty  Indians.  The  me.s- 
senger  who  brought  the  news  is  .said  lo  be  worthy 
of  belief,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  story  is 
true.  General  Terry  immediately  ordered  a  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  to  go  to  the  scene  of 
the  massacre.  They  were  instructed  to  capture 
the  Indians,  and  if  they  showtvl  signs  of  hostility 
not  to  spare  them. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  outhiy  in  the  next  two 
years  for  regular  pensions  and  arrears  will  niil 
fall  short  of  8300,000,000,  and  the  Commissioner  is 
not  at  all  certain  tliat  8125,000, OoO  will  cover  the 
demand  for  the  next  five  years.  If  to  this  enor¬ 
mous  sum  be  added  the  interest,  which  might 
otherwise  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  the  aggregate  will  reach  nearly  one-third 
the  whole  cost  of  the  war. 

'I'lie  National  Board  of  Health  are  advised  of 
the  arrival  of  the  bark  Iris  at  Pensacola,  with  a 
yellow  fever  case  on  board,  and  the  sailing  from 
Havana  of  the  American  brig  John  Walsh  Jr., 
.4merican  bark  Havana,  and  British  bark  Para¬ 
matta,  with  suspicious  cases.  For  the  week  end¬ 
ing  June  23,  there  were  forty-four  deaths  from 
yellow  fever  at  Havana.  There  were  about  225 
cases  in  the  city  Juno  24,  with  a  strong  tendency 
toward  becoming  an  epidemic. 

Gov.  Cornell  has  vetoed  items  in  the  Supply 
bill  amounting  to  83.56,863.81.  Among  the  largest 
items  are  the  appropriations  to  the  Elmira  Re¬ 
formatory  (8553, (X)0),  Binghamton  Asylum  (820,000). 
the  Hudson  River  Hospital,  Buffalo,  Utica,  Au¬ 
burn,  and  HoiiiG'opathie  Asylum  appropriations, 
and  the  item  of  830,000  to  reimburse  the  several 
counties  of  this  State  for  the  care  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  State  prisoners  in  the  several  poniton- 
tiarios. 

Secretary  Lincoln  has  under  consideration  the 
finding  in  the  Warren-Sheridan  Court  of  Inquiry. 
The  findings  of  tlie  court,  which  were  that  while 
the  evidence  did  not  justify  General  Sheridan’s 
trial  1)3*  court  martial,  it  vindicated  in  several 
particulars  the  course  pursued  by  (reneral  Warren 
at  Five  Forks,  where  he  was  superseded  b3-  Shi'ri- 
dan,  have  been  approved  113- Judge  Advocate  Gen¬ 
eral  Swaini.  General  Warren,  who  is  now  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel  of  engineers,  has  been  for  sixteen 
years  seeking  redress  for  alleged  injustice  done 
him  during  the  war.  The  record  in  his  case  com¬ 
prises  over  7.0(M)  pages  of  foolscap,  and  is  the 
longest  that  ever  passed  through  the  Bureau  of 
Militaiy  Justice. 

Crime  sometimes  brings  .speed3'  punishment 
without  a  course  of  law.  One  afternoon  last  week, 
at  Raton,  New  Mexico,  De[iut3-Slieriff  Dolmann 
attempted  to  arrest  a  gambler  named  Gus.  Mcnt- 
z(‘l.  Mentzel  tired  two  shots  at  Dolmann,  slightl3’ 
wounding  him  and  two  others,  named  Charles  Fox 
and  Jacob  Harris,  who  were  standing  near.  Soon 
afterward  Doltminn  made  a  second  attempt  to  ar¬ 
rest  Mentzel  at  his  gamblirig-house.  Mentzel 
again  opened  fire  on  the  Deput3’,  whieli  resulted 
in  tlie  death  of  Harr3'  Moulton,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Hugh  Edelston,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Moulton  Hotel,  and  S.  H.  Jackson,  a  saloon¬ 
keeper.  II.  Latimer  and  Deputy-Sheriff  Bergan 
were  seriousl3'  wounded.  ImmcdiateU’  after  the 
killing  Mentzel  was  seized  b3’an  enraged  crowd  of 
citizens  and  hanged  to  a  sign  over  the  Raton 
Bank. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Van  Meter  has  resigned  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  of  the  “  Howard  Mission 
ami  Home  for  Littb*  Wanderers.” 

More  than  tiOO  Mormons  arrived  in  this  city  on 
Saturday  b3’  the  .steamship  Nevada  of  the  Guion 
Line,  and  at  once  started  for  Salt  Lake  City  on  a 
speciiil  train. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  3'ear  there  were  in 
this  cit3'  1!»,824  deaths,  10,028  births,  and  5,4.53 
marriages,  the  figures  showing  an  increase  over 
similar  statistics  for  the  same  period  in  1881. 

At  one  o’clock  on  Tuesdav'  morning,  June  27th, 
the  twelve  new  electric  lamps  in  the  Cit3-  Hall 
Park,  N(‘w  York,  were  lighted  for  the  first  time  as 
an  experiment.  The3'  will  be  kept  burning  regu¬ 
larly  hereafter  every  evening.  • 

Albert  G.  Bogart,  who  died  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
last  Week,  had  reaeiied  the  great  age  of  ii)l  3’ettr.s 
and  three  months.  Until  within  a  few  hours  of 
his  death  his  mental  faculties  were  unimpaired, 
and  he  discussed  his  condition  with  great  clear¬ 
ness  and  intellrgence.  He  was  a  shoemaker  by 
trade,  and  three  3'ears  ago  made  a  pair  of  shoes. 
His  descendants  number  140  persons.  The  eldest 
of  his  children  is  7:5  3-ears  of  age. 

During  the  past  week  much  work  lias  been  done 
on  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel.  On  the  New  Jer.se3' 
side  the  iron  shell  has  been  extended  thlrt3-  feet, 
and  the  same  amount  of  brick  lining  has  been  put 
in,  and  on  the  New  York  side  the  masonr3-  of  the 
third  ten-feet  section  has  been  completed,  and  the 
roof  of  pbitcs  in  the  heading  of  the  fourth  section 
has  been  advanced  seven  feel. 

Mayors  Low  of  Brooklyn  and  Grace  of  this  cit3', 
with  otlier  trustees  of  tlie  Ea.-t  River  Bridge,  have 
had  two  or  three  plain  talks  with  Col.  Sellers, 
President  of  the  Edgenioor  Iron  Compan3-,  whose 
tardini'ss  is  causing  serious  dola3-  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  structure.  As  a  result,  all  the  steel  is 
to  be  delivered  b3-  Oct.  :51.  This  being  done,  the 
bridge  will  be'in  use  1)3-  next  Summer. 

On  Saturdax'  the  strike  of  the  freight-hundlers 
was  unbroken,  and  the  piers  and  dei>ols  are  still 
full  of  freight.  The  hands  emjdo3-ed  are  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  chietkv  immigraiiLs  unable  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  the  situation  is  e.xeecdingl3-  unfortunate 
lor  all  concerned.  Some  of  the  merchants  of  New 
York  have  commenced  legal  proceedings  against 
the  railroad  eompanies  for  the  losses  which  they 
have  sustained  113-  delaying  their  freight. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  .rune,  occurreil  the 
sixty-third  anniversary  of  tlie  New  York  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  city.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  tlie  exercises  was  the 
valedictory  by  Alexander  L.  Pach,  who  has  been 
under  training  in  articulation  for  a  long  time. 
His  words  were  spoken  witli  a  distinetne.ss  that 
was  reniarkablei  and  few  would  have  supposiul 
that  every  syllable  wiis  inaudible  to  himself. 

FIRES  AND  OTHER  C.4SUALT1ES. 

The  fire  which  destroyed  luiion  Hotel  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  buildings  in  Larrimorc,  Dakota,  also 
caused  the  death  of  six  persons. 

It  is  reported  that  the  rain  which  fell  at  Freneli- 
burg,  Menifee  count3-,  Ky.,  in  one  da3-  raised  the 
streams  and  flooded  the  .streets  of  Freneliburg 
eight  feet  deeji,  sweeping  away  six  dwellings  and 
drowning  si.x  of  the  inmate's. 

Lightning  partly  destroyed  Abram  UnderhiU's 
barn,  near  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.  ;  also  John  Maxey’s 
house  at  Glen  Cove ;  and  struck  a  llat-iron  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Webb  at  Great  Neck.  Mrs.  Wi'bb 
was  much  shocked,  but  not  seriouskv  injured. 

The  burning  of  the  Water  Cure  establishment  of 
Dr.  Jackson  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  caused  a  loss  of 
8.50,000.  It  was  destroyed  early  in  the  morning  of 
June  27th.  Tlie  building  was  filled  with  patients, 
all  of  whom  were  asleep  when  the  alarm  was  given, 
and  scenes  of  the  wildest  confusion  ensued.  All, 
however,  were  removed  in  safety,  and  eared  for  in 
the  surrounding  cottages  and  the  village  hotel.  .4 
number  of  women  fainted,  and  some  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  off  on  stretchers.  Dr.  Jai-kson  will  have  a 
wide  .sympathy  in  view  of  this  catastrophe. 

Eight  jicrsons  were  poisoned  in  the  house  of 
James  Stedman,  in  One  Hundred  and  Fift3--sev- 
enth  street.  New  Y'ork,  1)3-  eating  smoked  beef 
tongue.  The  tongue  was  boiled  and  sorved  for 
dinner  on  Monday,  and  eight  persons  sat  down  to 
the  table.  They  were  all  taken  ill  within  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  two  ph3-sicians  labored  all  night  to 
restore  them. 

.4  terrible' accident  occurred  last  Thursday  inoni- 
ing  on  till'  New  Y'ork  and  Long  Branch  railroad, 
while  the  8:15  express  train  x\as  cro.ssing  the 
bridge  over  a  branch  of  the  Shrcwsbur3-  river, 
near  Little  Silver  station.  Five  cars  were  thrown 
into  the  creek,  where,  the  tide  being  low,  the  water 
was  only  four  or  five  feet  deep,  killing  Mr.  .4.  L. 


Bradley  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Demarest  of  this  city  and 
Ylr.  C.  S.  YVoodruff  of  Newark.  About  sixty  other 
j  passoigers  were  injured,  the  wounds  of  Mr.  YV.  R 
Garrison  and  Mr.  Janies  E.  Mallor3-  being  very  se¬ 
vere  and  probabl3'  fatal.  General  Grant  was  in  the 
smoking-car,  and  slightl3*  bruised,  in  iidditioii  to 
being  in  the  water  up  to  his  breast.  The  accident 
wiis  caused  113- the  .spreading  of  a  new  rail  that  had 
not  been  properly  spiked,  and  as  the  train  was 
moving  rapidl3-  it  is  a  wonder  that  no  more  wer«* 
killed.  The  train  ran  upon  the  bridge  fully  five 
hundred  feet  before  the  cars  went  over  into  the 
water  and  upon  their  sides.  The  seats  were  thrown 
in  all  directions,  and  the  window-glass  flew  into 
thousands  of  pieces.  The  three  rear  oil's  had  theii 
trucks  torn  off  by  the  string-beam  of  the  bridge 
when  the  cars  went  over.  Since  writing  the  above, 
Mr.  James  E.  Mallory  has  died.  Ho  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Mallory  Steamshiii  Company. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  total  period  of  service  in  the  German  army 
has  been  reduced  from  fourteen  to  twelve  years, 
beginning  next  Autumn. 

A  steamtug  struck  the  rocks  off  the  mouth  of 
the  T3’ne,  England,  on  Frida3-,  and  eleven  peraon.s 
were  drowned  in  attempting  to  lower  a  lifeboat. 

A  movement  for  the  severance  of  Norway  from 
Sweden,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  is  as¬ 
suming  increasing  proiiortions. 

In  a  few  weeks  John  Bright,  the  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman,  will  have  represented  the  borough 
of  Birmingham  in  Parliament  for  twenty-five 
years.  The  English  Liberals  propose  to  mark  the 
event  b3'  an  appropriate  celebration. 

Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  re- 
jilying  to  an  address  presented  by  Irish  Presb3’- 
terians,  said  hopeful  signs  of  returning  confidence 
were  showing  themselves  among  those  conni'cted 
with  the  material  interests  of  Ireland. 

The  death  is  announced  of  YV’illiam  George 
Cavendish,  second  Baron  Clntsham.  Lord  Ches- 
haiii  xvtas  born  Oct.  20,  1815,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  November,  1863.  He  was  a  grand-uncle 
of  the  unfortunate  LortI  Fredi'rick  Cavendish. 
recentl3-  assassinated. 

-4  photogragh  of  a  unique  character  was  taken 
on  Sun<la3’,  June  4,  at  the  Marble  Palace  in  Pots¬ 
dam,  Germany.  The  principal  figures  in  it  are 
the  Emperor  YVilliam,  the  Crown  Prince,  Prince 
YVilliam,  and  the  infant  Princi'.  whom  the  imperial 
great-gnindfatlier  bore  in  his  arms.  The  photo¬ 
graph  thus  presents  the  first  four  generations  of 
the  new  imjierial  house  of  Gornian3-  in  a  single 
group. 

The  report  presented  to  the  --liareholdei-s  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Comiiany  on  Tliursda3-  announced 
that  the  work  executed  since  the  formation  of 
the  company  has  proved  that  the  obstacles  to  the 
construction  of  the  canal  will  not  be  so  serious  as 
was  anticipated.  The  shareholders  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  asked  to  authorize  the  issue  of  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  iimount  of  6250,000  for  the  juircliaso 
of  the  Panama  Railroad. 

Tlie  situation  in  Eg3’pt  remains  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  last  week,  though  warlike 
movements  are  a  little  more  ominous.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Constantinople  Conference  is  in 
favor  of  deserting  the  present  Khedive  and  sup¬ 
porting  a  candidate  whom  Arabi  Be3-  and  the 
Sultan  shall  select.  Another  report  is  that  the 
Conference  demands  the  I'emoval  of  Aralii  Bey  as 
head  of  the  army.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
impre.ssion  in  Egypt  that  England  will  iiiviide  the 
country,  and  preparations  of  resistance  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  being  made. 

THE  L.VST  D.VYS  OF  I)E  EONG  AM)  UlS  I’AKl'Y. 

The  extracts  from  the  dlar3’  of  Lieutenant  De 
Long,  published  last  week,  show  the  terrible  suffer¬ 
ing  which  he  and  his  men  underwent  as  they  slow- 
1  v  starved  J,o  death  in  .Yrctic  snowjind  cold — and^ 
still  it  is  contcndeiJ- that  such  expRVyal-ktfis  are 
worth  all  11103-  oost.  The  last  entries  in  DeLong’s 
note-book  show-  an  unbroken  record  of  mi.sery  and 
disaster : 

On  Monday,  Oct.  10,  he  wrote :  The  last  half 
ounce  of  alcohol  at  5 ;  :10.  .4t  6 :  .30  sent  Alexie  off 
to  look  for  ptarmigan  ;  ate  deer  skin  scraps.  Y’^es- 
terda3-  morning  ate  1113-  deer  skin  foot  tips.  Un¬ 
der  wa3-  at  8  o’clock.  In  crossing  the  creek  three 
men  got  w-et.  Built  a  fire  and*drled  out.  Ahead 
again  till  11  o’clock,  all  used  up.  Built  a  fire  and 
made  a  drink  out  of  tea  leaves  and  from  the  alco¬ 
hol  bottle.  On  again  at  noon,  ver3-  hard  going. 
Ptarmigan  tracks  are  plentiful.  At  3  o’clock  halt¬ 
ed,  used  up.  Crawled  into  a  hole  in  the  bank. 
Alexie  in  iiuest  of  game.  Nothing  for  supper  ex¬ 
cept  y  spoonful  of  glycerine.  All  hands  are  weak 
and  feeble,  but  cheerful.  God  help  us. 

Tuesday — Southwest  gale  and  snow'.  Unable  to 
move.  No  game;  one  spoonful  of  glycerine  and 
hot  water  for  food.  No  more  w-ood  in  our  vi- 
cinit3-. 

YVednesda3- — For  breakfast  the  bust  spoonful  of 
glycerine  and  hot  water.  For  dinner,  a  couple  of 
handfuls  of  .4rctic  w-illow,  in  a  pot  of  water.  Eve- 
r3-bod.y  is  getting  w-eaker  and  weaker.  YVe  are 
hardl3-  able  to  get  fire  w-ood.  A  gale  with  snow-. 

Thuisda3- — Willow-  tea.  No  new-s  from  Ninder- 
nian.  YV'e  are  in  the  hands  of  God.  YVe  cannot 
move  against  the  wind,  and  staying  here  means 
starvation.  In  the  afternoon,  went  tiliead  ti  mile. 
After  crossing  another  river  or  bend  of  Big  River, 
we  missed  Lei',  He  had  Itiid  down  and  was  wail¬ 
ing  to  die.  All  united  in  saying  tlie  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  the  Creed.  After  supper  there  wtis  a  strong 
gale.  A  horrible  night. 

Saturda3-,  Get.  15 — Breakfast,  willow  tea  and 
two  old  boots.  Concludi'  to  move  at  sunrise. 
.41e.xie  breaks  down;  also  I.ee.  Come  to  empty 
grain  raft.  ILilt  and  canij).  Signs  of  .smoke  at 
twilight  to  the  southward. 

Sunday — Alexie  broke  dow  n.  Divine  service. 

Jlonday— Alexie  dying,  doctor  baptized  him. 
Read  prayers  for  the  sick.  Collins"  birthday, 
fort3-  3-ears  old.  .Ybout  sunset  Alexie  ilied  of  e.x- 
haustion  from  .stiirvation.  Coveri'd  w-ith  ensign 
and  liiiil  in  a  crib. 

Tuesdax  --(’aim  and  mild,  snow  falling.  Buried 
.41e.xie  this  afti'inoon.  Laid  him  on  ice  and  cov¬ 
ered  him  with  slabs  of  ice. 

YVedm.'sday — Cutting  up  tent  to  make  footgear. 
Doctor  xvent  ahead  to  find  a  n>'w  camji.  Shifted 
113-  dark. 

Thursday — Briglit  and  sunnv-,  but  ver3-  cxild. 
Lee  and  Knack  done  up. 

Frill  ly— Knack  found  dead  about  midnight  be¬ 
tween  doctor  and  niyselt.  Lee  died  about  noon. 
Read  pr.i3-ei-s  for  tlie  sick  when  xve  found  he  xx-as 
going. 

Salunlay— Too  weak  to  carry  tlie  bodies  of  Lee 
and  Knack  out  on  the  ii'e.  The  doctor,  Collins, 
and  myself  cany  tliem  around  the  corner  out  of 
sight.  Then  my  eves  closed  up. 

Sunday — Everybody  pretty  weak.  Slept  or  rest¬ 
ed  to-diiy  and  ttien  managed  to  get  enough  wood 
in  bi'Tore  dark.  Reiiil  part  of  the  divine  serviee. 
Suffering  in  our  feet.  No  foot  gear. 

Monday— Hiird  night. 

Thurs(la3- — th<‘  ■27th,  137tii  da3--— Ivorseii  broken 
down. 

Frida3- — Ivoi-sen  died  during  tiu'  early-  morning. 

Saturday-,  ‘iOth — Dressier  died  during  the  night. 

Sunday — Boy-d  iind  (iartz  died  during  the  night. 
Collins  dying. 

(DeLong,  Surgeon  Ambler,  and  Sam,  the  cook, 
must  have  died  soon  after  the  la.st  note  xvas  writ¬ 
ten.  I 

Hoi'Ml'urd^s  Acid  Phosphate 

>'ur  tlie  111  KITectK  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  .4.  Ff.unaeh,  Boston,  says:  “I  have  used 
it  in  cases  of  impaired  nerve  functions  with  bene¬ 
ficial  results,  esjiecially-  in  cases  wticre  the  sy-steni 
is  affected  by  the  toxic  action  of  tobacco.” 

Foil  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  SpiriU- 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Ferbo-Phosphobatkd  Elixir  of 
Calisaya  Bark,”  made  by  Casw-oll,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patienks  rei.'ox-eriiig  from  Fex-er  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 

SavliiK  Fifteen  Dnllai’ti. 

It  in  aniiniinci'd  tlint  Daniel  15eattx-,  Mayor  of 
YY’a.slilngton,  N.  J.,  will  for  ten  days  sell  his 
Beetlioveii  organ  lo  aiiyliody  xvho  sends  him  a 
copy  of  tills  week’s  Ev.x'noelist,  for  875.  As  tho 
usual  price  is  800.  tliis  will  b*' a  saving  of  $1:)  to 
till*  purcliaser.  Read  Ids  advertiseiiient. 

(Printed  by  Henry  Huflsell.lO  Veaey  street.  New  York. 
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